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PERIOD II. 


Cuapter XXIII. 


“Es ist eine alte Geschichte 
Doch bleibt sie immer neu, 
Und wem sie just passiret 
Dem bricht das Herz entzwei.” 


-* first it seems so; but as she looks there rises in her memory, 
from which indeed it is never long absent, the image of 
another letter, to whose superscription this one, though less ill- 
written, has surely a strange likeness. 

She continues to look at it; a fear too terrible for words rising 
in her heart, and depriving her of the power of opening it. The 
fire crackles comfortably. The Professor turns the page of his 
letter. It is his third; and she has not yet opened her first. 

“T hope you have good news from home ?” he says politely. 

“I—I believe so,” she answers stammering. “I am not quite 
sure yet.” 

She must conquer this ridiculous hesitation. Probably, 
certainly, she is the victim of hallucination—of an accidental 
resemblance. The likeness is no doubt confined to the address. 
As soon as she sees the letter itself, she will laugh at her own 
foolish fancies. She tears it open, and tremblingly turns to the 
signature. 
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There was no hallucination—no accidental resemblance! She 
was right, “ David Rivers.” For the first moment she is drowned in 
a rush of insensate joy, followed in one instant by such an anguish 
of horror as makes her for a while unconscious of everything 
around her—everything but that rending, burning, searing pain. 

He has writen to her at last! What has he to say to her 
now? To congratulate her upon her marriage? He might 
have spared her that thrust! She will not read it! She will 
burn it unread !—by-and-by—not now!—when she can do it 
unobserved. 

Her shaking fingers refold the paper, hide it on her lap beneath 
the fur, and take up another letter—Sarah’s. She goes straight 
through it, nor till reaching the last sentence does she discover 
that not one word of its contents has found entry to her brain. 
It is no use! That letter must be read. It burns her knee as it 
lies on it. It is burning, burning all through her. It is better 
to know the worst! But to read it here under her husband’s 
eyes—her husband’s ! 

She casts at him one desperate look, and then, suddenly rising, 
flies out of the room. He may call after her—she thinks that he 
does so—but she makes no kind of answer. Up the draughty 
stairs she flies into her bedroom, turning the key in the lock, as 
she shuts the door behind her. The Professor, relenting, has 
given her leave to have a fire there; but the chimney smokes so 
furiously that it has had to be long ago let out. The room is 
piercingly, savagely, truculently cold; but though she has been 
thinking of the cold all day, she is now not aware of it. How can 
one be cold with a red-hot iron in one’s heart ? 

In a moment she has turned up the gas and lit the candles. 
It is well to have plenty of light by which to read one’s death- 
warrant. But she cannot spare time to sit down. A frantic 
haste to possess the contents of that letter which, five minutes 
ago, she had thought herself capable of burning unread, has laid 
hold of all her trembling being! 

Standing, she reads it; and this is what she reads: 

“5, Paradise Row, Milnthorpe, 
“ Yorkshire. 
“ January 10th.” 

January 10th! Why, that was her wedding-day! It is not 


to congratulate her upon her marriage, then ; he could not have 
known it! 


“Thank God! I may write to you at last, though I do not 
suppose that it will be much good even now, as I am so mad 
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with joy that I doubt whether I shall be able to make any sense 
of it. You will have understood—you always understand every- 
thing—what has kept me from you hitherto. Of course you 
heard, as everybody did, of the bankruptcy that preceded and 
caused my poor father’s death. Whatever you may have heard, 
do not for a moment believe that he was to blame for it. I am 
such a bad hand at writing, that I can explain to you better when 
we meet; but I cannot bear you to remain in such an error for a 
moment longer than I can help. His ruin was caused by a sudden 
and most unexpected rise in iron, just after he had undertaken an 
enormous contract to deliver many thousand tons of iron railings 
in America at a low price. It was a misfortune that might have 
happened to any one, however long-sighted and cautious. You 
know what he was to me: I have often thought since of how I 
must have bored you bragging about him. You may think what. 
that home-coming was to me! Well, if there had been time for 
it 1 think I should have given in altogether then. Happily for 
me there was not. If I broke down, where would mother and the. 
young ones be? No sooner was the funeral over, than we dis- 
covered that the smash was so complete that, at all events until 
the affairs could be wound up—a matter probably of several years— 
there would be scarcely enough for mother to keep body and soul 
together. The boys must be educated ; three of them quite little: 
chaps. There was nothing for it but to give up whatever hopes. 
one had of one’s own! God alone knows whether or not that was 
a wrench. We took a little house in a dirty back street in Miln- 
thorpe—I am writing in it now; but to-day it looks to me like a. 
palace. I was fortunate enough to obtain a clerkship in a house,, 
one of the partners in which had been an early friend of my 
father’s; a clerkship which, as I was always very bad at quill- 
driving, and the confinement, to which I had not been used, 
knocked me up, I soon exchanged for a place in the works. We 
got on as well as we could: mother has infinite pluck, and the 
young ones did their best. Sometimes I thought of writing to 
you. If you had ever answered a note I scrawled to you just 
before I left Dresden, I think I should have done so; but you did 
not: of course you were right. For eighteen months I worked 
without a holiday. Not having been brought up to it, I was at 
such a disadvantage with the other men. I scraped along from 
day to day, not daring to look much ahead, until, two posts ago, 
we received a letter from the lawyer of an old and distant con- 
nection of ours, of whom we knew little, and expected less, to say 
that he was dead, and had left £30,000 by will, to be divided 
amongst us. This of course makes a very fair provision for 
; x2 
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mother and the children, and leaves my arms free to work for 
myself. You must decide whether they are to work for you too. 
Is it any wonder that I cannot write sense? May I come? 
When may I come? Do not (\keep me waiting long, or I shall 
come without leave. Darling! darling! darling! I suppose 
that I have no right to call you that, but do not be angry; I did 
not write it! it wrote itself, and I cannot scratch it out, it looks 
so pretty written! After twenty months, one might be afraid 
that many women had forgotten one ; but you are not of those that 
forget! Love! have you forgotten Wesenstein ? 
“‘ Davip Rivers.” 


She has read it through, without a break or a pause, to the 
signature. There is no more, but yet she still stands looking at 
it. For one all-happy moment the present is dead to her; only 
the past wholly lives. Has she forgotten Wesenstein? She 
smiles rosily; such a smile as has scarcely been seen to visit 
her face since that very Wesenstein day. “Darling! darling! 
darling!” She counts them. There are three. He says that 
they look pretty written. He is right: they have a pretty 
look. 

A slight noise breaks her trance. It is only the Professor 
poking the fire in the sitting-room below; a sound plainly audible 
through the thin flooring. But if it had been the great Trump 
of Doom, it could not have more effectually blared and shivered 
away her visions. There is a growing wildness in her eyes, as they 
retrace the sentences of the just-read letter. It is a good letter. 
No woman need wish to have an honester or a fonder one from her 
own true love. It has only the one trifling drawback of having 
come just three days too late. It is scarcely tactful to have 
thrust itself thus untimely between her and the husband of 
her choice! 

“It is my own choice,” she says; “there lies the point of 
the joke!” and she laughs aloud. Something in the sound of 
her own laugh frightens her. “Am I going mad?” she asks 
herself. 

As she speaks she staggers to the window, and throws up the 
sash ; whether—even in this icehouse atmosphere—gasping for 
yet more air, or driven by some darker impulse. For the moment 
the hurricane has lulled. Outside it is all white with snow and 
moonshine: the moon herself not absolutely visible, too low to 
cut even her accustomed track upon the silvered sea, betrayed 
only by the sudden pale flash that each loud wave gives in turning 
over on the strand. Ceaselessly as it has been snowing all day, 
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the devilish wind has swept the pavement clean and bare. She 
can see the flagstones’ fierce wet shine immediately beneath her. 
How hard they look! and at what a distance below her! One step 
from that easily accessible sill and she will be for ever healed of 
that pain, than which none worse ever made dying man in deadly 
straits call upon death to set him free. But Death, the gentle 
genius with the reversed torch laying his soft hand, coolly libe- 
rating, on the over-weary heart, is not akin to the grisly, gory, 
murderous phantom that she in her misery invokes. For that 
dread step even her perfect woe-has not yet ripened her. She 
shivers moaning back from the razor-edged outer air, and shuts 
the window. She sits down by the table, and spreading out the 
letter before her, reads it deliberately through again. Not a tear 
dims her dry eye. They say that the worst of a thunder-storm 
is past when the rain comes. The worst of a human sorrow is 
past when the tear-rain comes. But Belinda’s grief is far indeed 
from having reached that better stage. What would she not give 
for a few tears, or that this hideous keenness of consciousness 
might melt away blurred into a merciful swoon! But she is as 
far from the one relief as the other. If it had been written 
one day earlier! If she had yielded to Sarah’s passionate per- 
suasions to delay her marriage for one month! If—if! There 
are a hundred ifs; any one of which might have opened heaven 
to her! But not one of them did. 

“It is my own choice!” she keeps repeating, half aloud, and 
then comes again that terrible impulse to laugh loudly at the 
ghastly irony of it! the mirth of it! Her own choice to be sitting 
here alone and marrow-chilled—chilled, yet with a red-hot sword 
slowly turning and turning in her heart; afraid even to groan 
aloud, least she should be overheard, instead of. 

But the reverse of that picture she dare not face. That is the 
road that lies straight to madness. Her eye wanders wildly yet 
again over the page. Even it, in cruelty, seems always to fasten 
on the fondest phrases : 

“Tam so mad with joy!” “Is it any wonder that I cannot 
write sense ?” 

As she looks at the words, written in such pure, glad, good faith, 
but that seem to stare back at her now in grinning mockery, a 
great dry sob rocks her whole body to and fro. The pity, 
lavished hitherto on herself alone, now changes its current, and 
pours in bitterest flood over him. “ Mad with joy!” until when ? 
Until casually taking up the newspaper, he reads that on the 10th 
of January, James Forth, Professor of Etruscan in the University 
of Oxbridge, took to wife at St. Jude’s Church, —— Street, 
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Mayfair, Belinda, elder daughter of the late John Churchill, Esq., 
of Churchill Park, Loamshire. He will not believe it! He will 
think that some one has inserted it as a joke. In humiliating 
torrent, and with a retentiveness of memory of which she had 
not believed herself capable, there rushes back into her mind the 
stream of hold-cheap jests and jeers and quips, in which they had 
united the forces of their joint wits, at the expense of him who 
is now her husband ; whom at this moment she hears shovelling 
coal on the fire in the room beneath her. Upon no one’s 
testimony but her own will Rivers believe it. And what words 
can she find in which to tell him? Again that fierce sobbing 
shakes her from head to foot; but she masters it. For a few 
moments she sits in motionless, miserable thinking. Then 
apparently an idea strikes her; for she rises, and taking the 
candle in her hand, drags herself to the looking-glass. For a 
moment she peers haggardly into it. At all events her face is 
not disfigured by tears; and the only person to whose scrutiny it 
will be subjected is no very nice observer of its variations. 

Apparently she is satisfied with the result of her consultation, 
for she moves to the door, and opening and unlocking it, passes 
downstairs and re-enters the sitting-room. 

Mr. Forth is in exactly the same posture as that in which she 
had left him, except that, having finished his letters, he has been 
able again completely to entomb himself—hands and all—in his 
wraps, out of which only an elderly face—its wrinkles ploughed 
deeper by cold and crabbedness—now peeps. 

“Where have you been? What have you been doing all this 
time ?” he inquires captiously. 

“T have been in my room.” 

She had dreaded lest there may be something so unusual in the 
sound of her voice that he may turn round and look at her. But 
no! he keeps his attitude of peevish crouching over the hearth. 

“T hope that the fire was burning well,” he says anxiously. 
“Ifthe grate is of the same construction as this one, it will require 
constant attention.” 

“J—I—do not think that it was burning at all,” replies 
Belinda uncertainly. 

Till this moment it has never struck her how many degrees 
of frost have been adding physical to her mental suffering. 

“Not burning? Not lit?” 

In a moment he has leapt to the bell and violently rung it; 
but as Maria’s movements in responding to it are marked by no 
greater celerity than usual, there is time for the whole of the 
following little dialogue before her arrival. 
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“Have you been pasting up the windows? If not, Iam ata 
loss to conceive what can have induced you to spend the best part 
of an hour in such an atmosphere.” 

“‘T—I—have not pasted them up; I will if you like.” 

“You have left the door open.” 

“T am very sorry; I will shut it.” 

“What are you doing over there? Why do not you come and 
sit down?” 

“ T—I—am looking for the Daily News!” 

“The Daily News! What do you want with the Daily News? 
Is it possible that you have already forgotten that you made 
a roll out of all the newspapers to fill the aperture under the 
door ? not ”—ungratefully—“ that it has been of any use.” 

“T did not take the Daily News ; I laid it aside.” 

She does not explain why she laid it aside. 

“What do you want with the Daily News?” fretfully, fidgeted 
by her movements. 

She is on her knees before the cupboard to which her husband 
had planned to confide the custody of his bacon, and from which 
she has been unable wholly to exclude jam-pots and pickle-jars. 
She had -forgotten that they were there, and the sight of them— 
unlikely as it would seem that such poor trifles could either add 
to or take aught from the sum of so great a grief—the sight of 
them seems to be the last drop that brims her cup. In after-life 
it seems to her as if nothing had brought her so near self- 
destruction as those pickle-pots! What does she want with the 
Daily News? A desperate impulse seizes her. She will tell 
him. 

“T want it in order to cut out the advertisement of our mar- 
riage, to send to 4 

She pauses. The name sticks in her throat. With the best 
will in the world, she cannot pronounce it. 

“To my mother?” suggests the Professor, filling up the blank 
conjecturally. ‘I have already done so.” 

Belinda laughs a laugh like the one that had made her question 
her own sanity upstairs. 

“No, not to your mother; to—to—an—acquaintance of my 
own!” 

She has found the journal now—found it in the very spot to 
which she herself had—as one does—unconsciously tidied it away. 
In an instant, as if it were printed in her own red blood, her eye 
has flashed upon the announcement; picked it out from the long 
list. Her work-basket, in which lie the scissors with which she 
must cut it out, lies on the table at her husband’s elbow. She 
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stands quietly beside him, snipping, snipping delicately, in the 
gas-light. There must be no jagged edges; nothing that tells of 
emotion—nothing that will betray to him to whom it is to be 
sent that each cut of those fine, sharp scissors was into her own 
heart. 

“T cannot think what is the use of occupying yourself about 
it to-night!” says her husband, venting the ill-humour engen- 
dered by Maria’s tardiness in replying to his spells, upon the 
nearest object—as many better men than he have done before 
him. “The country post is long gone. Probably all the lines 
are blocked——” 

“T know! I know!” interrupts she harshly; “but I had 
rather get it done to-night! to-morrow I—I—may have for- 
gotten!” 

* * * * * * 

She is back in her own room again, having taken the oppor- 
tunity to slip out unquestioned, afforded by Maria’s appearance at 
last—Maria in that reluctant, grudging humour with which she 
usually offers services, cheered by no hope of final largess; a hope 
that the Professor has seen fit, immediately upon his arrival, to 
extirpate. Belinda is in her room again alone; but alone and 
undisturbed she knows that she cannot long remain, but that she 
will be speedily followed by Maria with coal-box and shavings to 
re-light the extinct fire. What she has to do, must be done quickly. 
She opens her writing-case ; takes out envelope and paper ; directs 
the first, and then writes on the latter, in a large, painstaking, 
legible hand, “From Belinda Forth.” It has not taken one minute 
in the deing: Maria’s pursuing foot is not yet heard: happily she 
will be as slow as she can, Belinda blots it carefully; then, after 
steadfastly and with perfect tearlessness considering her own 
handiwork for the space of a moment, she lifts the paper to her 
dry lips, and lays a solemn good-bye kiss upon her own name; 
upon the “ Belinda,” that is, carefully avoiding the “Forth.” 
She has no manner of doubt that he will find it there: and who 
can grudge them such a parting embrace ? 

Then, without any further delay, she folds the paper, inserts in 
it the advertisement, closes and stamps the envelope. It is done! 
accomplished! and now that it is so, an intense restless craving 
seizes her, that it should be on its journey. In any case, it cannot 
leave Folkestone to-night; but at least she might do her part. It 
might be committed to the post. The thought of it lying here all 
night; meeting her again in the morning—God above her! what 
will that morning waking be!—is more than she can face. But 
to whom can she confide it? To Maria? That high-spirited 
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person would flatly refuse to brave the elements on such a night ; 
and neither man nor mouse could blame her. To that grimy 
Gibeonite—the boot and shoe boy? He would infallibly commit 
it to his breeches-pocket, and dismiss it from his mind. Why 
should not she take it herself? There is a pillar-post not twenty 
yards from their door. The thought has no sooner crossed her 
mind than it is half-way towards accomplishment. 

In a moment she has taken hat and additional furs from the 
wardrobe ; has fastened them on as quickly as her trembling 
fingers will let her, and has stolen downstairs, creeping on tiptoe 
past the sitting-room door ; a needless caution, for the Professor, 
though not at all deaf, has no longer that fineness of hearing 
which is spared to few of us after forty. Neither does she, as she 
feared she would, meet Maria and the coal-box. The hall-door 
is not locked, and opens easily; rather too easily indeed, for no 
sooner is it unlatched than a force as of ten thousand Titans 
violently pushing, dashes it back. It is all that she can do, after 
repeated efforts, and putting forth her whole strength, to shut it 
behind her. When she at length succeeds, it closes with a bang 
that—as she is aware by former experience—makes every floor 
leap. 

Again she laughs out loud. The temporary moonlit lull is over ; 
the cloud-rack has sponged out moon and sea. The great hurri- 
cane is awake and in wrath again. There seems to be nothing 
in all creation but himself and his terribler snow-sister. The 
air is so full of the white flurry—close and fine as flour—that it 
makes breathing difficult. Belinda gasps. She has to stand still 
for a moment, that her feet may grasp firm hold of the ground, 
else will the north-easter, in one of its furious freaks, take her 
bodily off them. Then she staggers resolutely on again; a lonely 
fighter through the raging winter night. Of every slightest lull 
she takes advantage to quicken her pace. Now and again she 
turns her back upon the suffocating snow in order to breathe. 
But not for one moment does she repent of having come. She feels 
no hostility towards, no fear of, the dreadful elements. Is not 
she as desperate as they? The hand-to-hand fight with them 
does her good. It seems to lift some of the lead from her brain ; 
to set further away from her that madness that had loomed so 
near. But the twenty yards seem more like twenty miles. 

She has reached the pillar-post at last—an opportune momen- 
tary lifting of the storm revealing to her its snow-whitened red 
—has found the aperture, and has dropped into it the letter so 
carefully, painstakingly kept dry beneath her cloak. Yes! it is 
gone! gone past recall as the wood at Wesenstein ; as the friend 
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on whose coffin we have seen fall the first cruel spadeful of earth. 
But of this she has no time to think. A fresh frenzy of the 
tornado obliges her to cling, half-stunned, to the pillar ; and the 
moment that she looses her hold, the snow-wind takes her in its 
fearful hands and hurls her back along the Leas. 

For one dread moment it seems to her that it is about to hurl 
her far away over the cliff into the awful lap of the bellowing 
waves that, even now, she can hear in the darkness savagely 
tearing at the great hewn stones of the quay. That one instant 
reveals to her that the life she had thought herself capable of 
throwing away is still sweet. 

By a great effort her feet recover their hold of the ground which 
has fled from beneath them; but not until she has been swept far 
past the house to which she is struggling to return. Battling, 
blinded, and dizzy; bewildered by the darkness, and by the 
hopeless uniformity of the row of buildings, it is long before, 
groping for the door that continually eludes her, she at length 
finds it; at length finds herself within its shelter. 

Maria does not recognise her at first, so battered and snow- 
covered is she; but Belinda pays no heed to her expressions of 
incredulous astonishment. It is possible that she may be so 
deafened by the elemental roar as not to hear them. 

Without much consciousness of how the intervening stair-flights 
were climbed, she finds herself again in herroom. The gas is still 
turned high up, as she had left it. Maria has at length relit the 
fire; there is plenty of light for her to see her bridal chamber 
by. Plenty of light, too, to see the blotting-pad on which she 
had so lately blotted the three words of her billet de faire part. 

She takes it up, and holds it to the looking-glass. How plainly 
the three words come out; nct a letter, not a stroke missed ! 

“From Belinda Forth.” She mutters them over and over 
under her breath. “ From Belinda Forth!” “From Belinda 
Forth!” 

She is roused by a voice calling from below: 

“Belinda! Belinda!” 

It is her husband. Let him call! The summons is repeated 
with more stress and urgency : 

“Belinda! Belinda!” 

Is not it the voice which will go on calling “ Belinda!” through 
life? Is not it the voice to which she herself has given the 
right to call Belinda ; to command Belinda; to chide Belinda ; im- 
measurably worst of all, to caress Belinda? Of what use, then, 
to break out thus early into senseless, bootless revolt? She 
hastily shakes the powdery snow from her clothes, drags off her 
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soaked shoes, twists afresh her wet and streaming hair, and goes 
decently and orderly down again; decently and orderly to all 
appearance, for who can see the wheels that are’ whirring in 
her head, and the flashes of uneasy light before her eyes ? 

She finds her bridegroom in his former attitude: it seems to 
her as if she could have better borne him and it, if he had changed 
his position ever so little. But no! he is still mumping, round- 
backed, over the fire. 

“TI called repeatedly,” he says, with a not altogether blamable 
irritation ; “is it possible that you did not hear me?” 

There is no answer, the wheels in her head are going so fast. 

“Where have you been? What have you been doing?” 

“T have been out.” 

“Out! You must be a madwoman!” 

“So I sometimes say to myself,” replies she very distinctly, 
and looking straight at him as she speaks. 

“And may I ask,” continues he sarcastically, “what induced 
you to choose this peculiarly tempting evening for a stroll?” 

“T went to post my letter.” 

“ Pshaw!” 

She has taken her former seat opposite to him. The north- 
easter’s lash has whipped up a royal red into her cheeks, usually 
so far too pale. 

“There is no accounting for taste,” she says slowly ; “mine has 
often been blamed. You, at least, have no right to complain of 
it; shall I read to you?” 

As she speaks, she takes up the book laid down over-night, and 
without further permission launches into the first paragraph she 
sees. She has been conscious, on coming into the now really 
warm room out of the frozen stinging air, of an odd sensation in 
her head. It feels light and swimming, but she reads on. Now 
and then the type waves up and down before her like the furrows 
of a ploughed field; but she reads on. The matter of the book 
and the matter of her thoughts are woven hopelessly together like 
warp and woof, but she reads on: 

“<Tf it could be demonstrated that any complex organ existed 
which could not possibly have been formed by numerous successive 
slight modifications’ (in how many years am I likely to die?) ‘my 
theory would absolutely break down. But I can find out no such 
case. No doubt many organs exist of which’ (can the worm that 
never dies sting more sharply than this?) ‘we do not know the 
transitional grades.’ ” 

How the print is jigging and bowing; but it will come straight 
and still again just now. She reads on. 
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“Pray repeat that last paragraph; I am unable to follow you; 
you are making nonsense of it !” 

But instead of complying, Belinda tumbles the volume noisily 
down into the fender, and falls off her chair after it. Her wish is 
fulfilled: she has fainted! 





PERIOD III. 


“Love goes towards love as schoolboys from their books ; 
But love from love towards school with heavy looks.” 


Cuaprer XXIV. 


Tue winter, with its terrible stress and fury,is over and past. 
People sitting in blooming spring gardens or by widely- 
opened windows, talk comfortably, with lips no longer chapped, 
of the great snowstorm, and compare notes as to the amount of 
personal inconvenience and discomfort to which it had exposed 
them. Anecdotes of the awful night spent in snow-stopped 
trains have formed the convenient opening for many a dinner 
talk; the anxiety on the part of each interlocutor to prove that 
he or she had suffered more than the other, leading to intimacy 
before soup is well over. Of its ferocity and its devil-work few 
overt traces now remain, except killed laurel bushes and rare 
thrushes, Out of how many sweet little throats full of music has 
it pinched the tender life! But over its wrecks the sea rolls ; 
and in the bottomless sea of mothers’ hearts, its drowned sailors 
lie buried. And does the analogy between the material and the 
spiritual world hold good? Does the sea of oblivion smoothly 
heave, and largely sweep above the soul that went down on that 
dread night? Does no spar pierce the flood to show where that 
good ship foundered ? 
* * * * * * 

It would be the opinion of outsiders, who have not visited 
Oxbridge—if they had formed an opinion at all upon the subject, 
and were asked for it—that the inhabitants of that university 
town dwell in grey and ancient houses, time-coloured, and with 
flavours of old learning still hanging about their massy roof-trees. 
In point of fact, their lives are passed for the most part in 
flippant spick and span villas and villakins, each with its half 
acre of tennis-ground and double daisies, all so new that 
scarcely any one has had time to die there, though numerous 
people have taken leave to be born there, and forming in their 
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ensemble an ugly, irrelevant, healthy suburb, that would not 
disgrace a cotton city of to-day. 

It is mid-May, and the hour is one of the afternoon ones ; an 
hour at which luncheon is already forgotten, though tea still 
smiles not near. Along the shining river, a mile away, eight- 
oars, four-oars, skiffs are flashing. Scores of happy boys are 
tearing down the path alongside, keeping company with their 
boats, exhorting, admonishing, shouting themselves hoarse. But 
their noise, though strong are their young lungs, does not reach in 
faintest echoes to the quiet drawing-room, where the as quiet lady 
sits, head on lily hand, beside the window, staring out at her plot 
of forget-me-nots aiid the gold shower of her two laburnum-trees. 

Warm as the day is, a fire burns on the hearth; a fire whose 
inconvenient heat Belinda is languidly trying to counteract by 
the agency of the fan, slowly waving in her unoccupied hand. It 
is too hot even for Slutty, who, shortly panting in her sleep, lies 
cast on her fat side in a cool corner. Upon Slutty’s figure, an 
academic life, and the total absence of the thinning emotion of 
envy, and of the bad but emaciating passion of jealousy (an 
absence caused by the fact of her being sole dog of the establish- 
ment, and having no longer any cause for suffering from Punch’s 
tinselly accomplishments), has begun to tell. She could not well 
look stouter or less intellectual if she were one of the old Fellows 
of St. Bridget’s. 

When last we saw Belinda, she was lying grovelling among 
cinders and fire-irons in a fender. Now she is sitting placid and 
upright on a window-seat. Is the change that has taken place in 
her soul’s attitude as much to her advantage as that which has 
effected itself in her body’s? Who can tell? She is past the 
age when a smeared face, puckered lips and bawling cries mean 
grief, when ruddy cheeks and shouting laughter mean joy. She 
does not look particularly happy, perhaps, but which of us is 
eonscious of looking specially radiant as he or she sits alone, with 
no one to summon to the surface of the skin that latent cheerful- 
ness, of which few have enough to spend it on ourselves alone ? 
And yet, at this moment, the thoughts passing through her mind, 
are not disagreeable ones; scarcely thoughts indeed, lazy summer 
impressions rather, of the pleasantness of the tiny sky-coloured 
meadow that lies, all turquoise, under her eyes, and calls itself 
her forget-me-not bed; of the round mother-swallow’s head, 
peeping over the nest beneath the eaves. At some further 
thought or sensation, a slight but definite smile breaks up the 
severe lines of her young yet melancholy mouth. At the sound 
of the opening door, however, in one instant it is dead. 
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“T find you unoccupied!” says her; husband, entering and ad- 
vancing towards her, with that shuffling gait which plainly tells of 
slippers (she has not then been able to break him of carpet slippers). 

“If I am unoccupied it is for the first time to-day!” she 
answers coldly. 

“Since you are at leisure,” he pursues—his want of surprise at 
her frigid tone betraying that it is her habitual one—“I have 
the less scruple in claiming your services.” 

“What is it that you want?” she asks, lifting her eyes to his 
face. It is pleasant to be looked full at by a handsome woman ; 
but if she has, before looking at you, taken care to put as much 
frost as they can hold into her fine blue eyes, the pleasure is very 
sensibly lessened. “ What do you want? We cannot surely be 
going to have any more Menander to-day ; and I have written all 
your letters—they lie on your study-table, and I have exactly 
followed your directions as to each.” 

“Tt is precisely upon that subject that I wished to speak to 
you,” rejoins he, glancing at a paper in his hand. “You have 
by no means succeeded in expressing the exact shade of meaning 
I wished to convey in this letter to Herr Schweizer of Gottingen, 
with regard to the new ‘Fragment of Empedocles;’ and I am 
afraid that I must trouble you to re-write it.” 

“And I am afraid that I must trouble you to excuse me,” 


replies she quietly, but with asperity ; “my tale of bricks for 
to-day is really complete.” 

There is a moment’s silence, during which Belinda turns her 
head pointedly away towards the laburnum-tree and the emerald 
grass ; but the Professor shows no signs of retreating. 

“IfI were taking you from any other employment, I might 
hesitate,” he says, with peevish pertinacity; “but since you are 


wholly unoccupie 

“T am unoccupied at this particular moment,” answers she, 
with an accent of carefully elaborated patience, which to the 
meanest observer would betray the depths of her impatience ; 
“ but in five minutes I shall not be unoccupied ; in five minutes I 
set off to the station to meet Sarah, who, as you are aware, is to 
arrive by the 4.35 train. You do not, I suppose, wish me to take 
a hansom?” (with a faint sarcastic smile of a very different 
quality from that little one lately addressed to the swallow and 
the flowers), “and the day is too warm for it to be possible to 
walk fast.” 

At the mention of Miss Churchill, a distinct new crumple of ill- 
humour has added itself to the already numerous wrinkles of 
Mr. Forth’s face. 
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“T am unable to see that any obligation to meet the train lies 


upon you,” he says obstinately; “your sister is eminently well 
able to take care of herself!” 


Belinda shrugs her shoulders. 

“Tt is a mere matter of habit, of course,” she says in a key of 
low resentment; “if you have been born in a walk of life in which 
it is habitual to you to push and elbow for yourself, of course 
there is no reason why you should not enjoy it; but you must 
remember that this is not Sarah’s case; and, since you declined 
to extend your hospitality to her maid, she is alone.” 

At the end of this conciliatory speech she stops, and there is a 
pause, which the Professor shortly breaks. 

“Tf you think it necessary,” he says grudgingly, “I am willing 
to send a servant to meet your sister; but I must request you to 
abandon the idea of going yourself, by which means you will be 
left free to render me the trifling service I require of you.” 

“You insist upon your pound of flesh, in fact!” cries she, 
rising suddenly ; her body trembling, and her great eyes lighten- 
ing with anger and disappointment. ‘Well, you are more 
fortunate than your prototype! You will get it.” 

To his death-day, the German savant will never suspect with 
what hotly raging and rebellious fingers were penned those polite, 
lucid, and erudite lines upon Empedocles’ newly-discovered 
“ Fragment,” which he shortly received. 

It is long before the Professor can satisfy his own fastidious ear 
and captious mind as to the fitness of the phrases to be employed. 
Many a sheet is angrily torn across by Belinda ; many a fresh one 
is sullenly begun before her task is ended—before her “ guide, 
philosopher, and friend ” induing, with her aid—aid given grudg- 
ingly and not unasked—his cap and gown, leaves her side to 
attend a college meeting. Not until the banging of the house- 
door tells her that he is really gone, does she give herself the 
indulgence of an enormous sigh. 

Throwing herself back in the leathern chair, in which she has 
been sitting at the writing-table, with weary long arms clasped 
behind her neck, and dogged eyes staring at the flies on the 
ceiling— 

“God loveth a cheerful giver!” she says aloud. “ He is not 
much like God!” (toa woman, the man that she loves and the 
man that she hates are equally nameless, equally he). ‘So 
as he gets his pound of flesh, his tale of bricks, what does he 
care?” 

As she speaks, acrid tears issue from their hidden ducts, and 
brim her eyes; but she shakes them vehemently away. She will 
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not give to Sarah’s penetrating eye the chance of seeing that she 
has wept. 

“T will not be pitied!” she says, rising, and pulling herself 
together ; “she shall not pity me! no one shall!” 

She goes away to her own room, changes her gown for a fresher 
one, dresses her hair more becomingly, and practises looking 
happy in the glass. Before she has nearly perfected herself in 
this accomplishment, she is driven from it by the sight and sound 
of a slow fly, rocking top-heavily under a gigantic dress-basket, 
which is making for her gate. Sarah is here, and she will not be 
at the door to welcome her. The thought lends wings to her 
young heels, and the colour and the smile that she has been 
vainly aiming at, to her cheeks and lips. Five minutes ago she 
did not think that anything could have caused her such a throb 
of pleasure as the dear old sound of that jovial high laugh, as 
the sight of that Dresden china face and of those monstrously 
irrational shoes are now giving her. When they lived together, 
they seldom or never kissed each other. Now they cannot hold 
each other tight enough. Is it only Sarah that Belinda is kissing ? 
Is not it dead youth, dear love, sweet Wesenstein, too, that she is 
so straitly embracing ? 

Over the souls of both sisters—the sad elder and the radiant 
younger—the recollection of their last miserable parting on that 
hideous January morning has poured! For a moment or two 
neither of them could have uttered a syllable, had you paid them 
a thousand pounds a word. They are brought back to common 
life by the sound of very small jingling bells, and by a sensation 
as of something tightly wound round their legs. It is Punch, 
who, unmindful of the chain that has bound him all the way 
down from London, and delighted to be again in the fresh air and 
among friends, is tearing wildly round, offering eager but unreci- 
procated greetings to Slutty, who, dodging away from him, 
shrewish and snarling, practically refuses to admit him as an 
acquaintance at all. 

“Why, Punch!” says Belinda, with a rather unsteady laugh, 
dropping on her knees, taking the excited little dog under the 
arms, and looking kindly in his Ethiop face; “ you here? and 
who invited you, pray?” 

“T am afraid that nobody invited him,” replies Sarah de- 
murely; “ but he was so sure that it was an oversight, and he 
says Jane is no companion, and he sent so many messages to 
Slutty, that I thought it was the simplest plan to bring him; do 
you mind?” with the old wheedling in her voice and her saucy 
eyes. 
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“Do I mind?” repeats Belinda, with a reproachful yet 
apprehensive stress upon the pronoun, passing her lips lightly 
over the top of his tawny head. “ Punch! is it likely I should 
mind ?” 

“Will he mind?” inquires Sarah, speaking very low, and 
mouthing a good deal, as though labouring under a misgiving 
that the person of whom she speaks is in hiding behind the door. 

“He is not fond of dogs,” answers Belinda evasively, her face 
suddenly darkening as if a light had been blown out in it. 
“Slutty exists only on sufferance, do not you, Slutty ?” 

“ Whew—w!” says Sarah, pulling a long face, and with a low 
whistle ; “and shall I, too, exist only on sufferance, pray ?” 

Belinda is saved from the necessity of answering a question, 
her reply to which must have been either an incivility or a lie, 
by the fact that they have now entered the house, and that her 
sister’s roving eyes and attention are claimed by other objects. 
Preceded by the dogs, Slutty churlishly growling, and Punch 
animatedly sniffing, they reach the drawing-room. 

“Not such a bad room!” says Sarah patronisingly, looking 
round ; “ better than I expected ; only it wants pulling about.” 

“ Mr. Forth does not like rooms pulled about.” 

The other breaks into a laugh. 

“Mr. Forth! Is it possible that after six months he is still 
Mr. Forth ?” 

“What else should he be?” says Belinda, with stiff embarrass- 
ment; “he has not yet been raised to the peerage; he is not 
‘Lord Forth’ !” 

“T shall call him ‘James’!” says Sarah firmly; “Iam sure 
that he will wish me to call him ‘James’!” 

Mr. Forth’s wife laughs grimly. 

“Tt will at least have the charm of novelty for him!” 

There is such a bitter dryness in the quasi-playfulness of her 
tone that Sarah stops suddenly short in her critical survey of the 
Early-English chairs, and the Albert Diirer etchings, in which 
Oxbridge drawing-rooms delight; and focussing her elder with 
her two insistant eyes, says, taking her the while firmly by both 
wrists : 


“Come now; we.are alone; tell me, how does it work? has it 
answered ?” 


But Belinda shakes off the small strong hands as Samson shook 
off the tough withes. 

“You must see the rest of the house,” she cries, beginning to 
talk rapidly and rather loudly, and absolutely ignoring the 


question addressed to her; “you must see my room; your own 
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room—yours looks upon the tennis-ground; have you brought 
your racquet and your shoes? we must have some tennis! ” 

Sarah does not press the subject so obviously avoided, but as 
she follows her sister upstairs, she repeatedly shakes her head. 

“This is my room,” says Belinda, as they reach the landing, 
throwing open doors as she speaks. “This is—his” (with a 
slight hesitation before the pronoun, that shows that only the 
dread of a repetition of her sister’s ridicule has kept her from 
designating her husband by the formal style and title which she 
habitually employs towards him); “ and this” (not opening, but 
simply indicating a third door), “ this is old Mrs. Forth’s.” 

“Oh, do take me in! do introduce me!” cries Sarah eagerly ; 
* it has been the dream of my life to see his mother! You will 
not mind my saying so, but there is something so humorous in 
his having a mother.” 

“It would be no use,” replies Belinda, not offering to comply 
with this request ; “she would probably mistake you for her son.” 

“Well, we have a look of each other,” cries Sarah delightedly ; 
“but is she as bad as that?” arching her eyebrows till they 
almost meet, and are lost in her hair. 

Belinda nods in acquiescence. 

« And does she never stop asking questions ?” 

“* Never.” 

«And do you always answer them ?” 

“ Poor old woman! why not? If I were not answering hers I 
should only be answering some one else’s.” 

There is such a weary, devil-may-carishness in her tone, that 
again her sister’s eyes flash investigatingly upon her; but this 
time Belinda has been too quick for her, and avoiding their 
scrutiny, is doing the honours of a fourth room. 

“And this is yours,” she says, a smile such as the one with 
which she had welcomed her sister sweetening and gentling the 
now habitual sullenness of her face ; “ it smells good, does not it?” 

“Why, you have given me all your flowers!” cries Sarah, 
burying her face in a bowl of freshly picked narcissus. “I 
noticed that there was scarcely one in the drawing-room.” 

“Mr. Forth dislikes the smell of flowers,” replies Belinda. 
She says it in a tame level voice; not as making a complaint, but 
simply as stating a fact. 

“ He seems to have a good many dislikes,” says Sarah drily. 

Belinda lets the remark fall upon silence. 
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Dryner has been early, and is over. The sisters stand, each 
cooling a fiery cheek against the woodwork of the drawing-room 
window, while the latest blackbird is singing his version of 
“Glory to Thee, my God, this night,” and the laburnum’s lithe 
bunches hang yellow against almost as yellow a sunset. 

“ Does he never open a window?” asks Sarah, greedily thrust- 
ing out her head into the cool greenness of the very respectably- 
grown clematis and jessamine that climb the house-wall. 

“ Never !” 

“Then I should make a point of falling off my chair in a faint 
regularly every day, at dinner, until he did.” 

“ You would fall off your chair in a faint every day until the 
Day of Judgment, in that case,” replies Belinda, with stony 
quiet. 

“ But for the stewpan atmosphere,” continues Sarah, heaving 
her white chest in a deep and vigorous inhalation, “it really did 
not go off so badly; at first there seemed a trifling awkwardness 
—I think, Punchy, that you would have done as well on the 
whole to remain at your town house—but my fine tact soon 
smoothed it over.” 

“You did not call him ‘ James,’ however,” replies Belinda, with 
a short sarcastic laugh. 

“ Well, no,” replies Sarah a little blankly, and for once in her 
life making no attempt at repartee or explanation. “TI did not.” 
But the next moment—“ How soon do we go?” cries she 
joyously. “St. Ursula’s is the largest college in Oxbridge, is it 
not? Will all Oxbridge be there to meet the Duke? But I 
suppose you are all much above setting any store by royalties! 
It is only the empire of the mind,” pompously, “to which you 
attach any value!” 

“ Ts it?” replies Belinda expressively. 

“Now I am the common British flunkey,” continues Sarah 
confidentially ; “and so used you to be! I Jove royalties; there 
is nothing too small for me to hear about them. I should be 
thoroughly interested to learn how many pairs of stockings the 
Queen has, and whether she takes sugar in her tea.” 

Belinda laughs. 

“ Everybody will be there, then?” resumes Sarah in a voice of 
the extremest exhilaration, “and you will introduce me to every- 
body. What will they think of me? Will they expect me to say 
anything clever? Will they like me?” 


x2 
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“H—m!” replies Belinda dubiously, scanning affectionately 
from head to foot the seductive but not altogether academic 
figure before her; “I doubt it!” 

“After all they must be human,” says Sarah philosophically, 
“when one has pierced the thick crust of their erudition——” 

“Perhaps in some cases not so very thick,” interposes Belinda 
ironically. 

“One will find a human heart beating beneath—a heart that 
may be punctured by my little darts, eh ?” 

“Possibly!” in a by no means confident tone. 

“TI shall devote myself chiefly to the undergraduates, I think,” 
says Sarah thoughtfully. “Do you know many? do you see 
much of them ?” 

Belinda shrugs her handsome shoulders indifferently. 

“Poor boys! they come to call; but they are too much afraid 
of me to open their lips. I have lost none of my power of inspir- 
ing terror,” she adds with a bitter smile. “It is the one of my 
gifts that I keep in its entirety.” 

“ We will change all that,” says Sarah piously: “the reign of 
fear is over; that of love is begun!” 

Belinda has moved to the middle of the room, and is occupied 
_in pulling down the central gas-jet, and lowering the gas, harshly 
glaring under its globes. Her pose—wreathed head thrown back, 
and long bare arm roundly lifted, brings into evidence the finest 
curves of her noble figure. 

“And do not they admire you either, par hasard ?” asks Sarah, 
in a voice of affectionate incredulity. 

Belinda shakes her head. 

“If they do, they disguise it admirably. Stay!” with a 
gesture of recollection: “nowI come to think of it, I believe that 
one young person of an esthetic tendency was once heard to 
observe that I was ‘ great and still’; but that is the only civil 
speech I have reaped in six months, and even that one is perhaps 
a little ambiguous.” 

“Great and still!” repeats Sarah, giggling; “well, at all 
events, they shall not say that of me!” 

She is still chuckling, when the opening door admits her 
brother-in-law. At once her chuckle has an inclination to die, 
but she bravely resists it. 

“T appeal to you,” she says, going boldly up to him. “ Belinda 
has been taking away your town’s character ; she says that she is 
not at all admired here, and that neither shall I be ; is it true? 
is it possible ?” 

It is certainly well to be on easy terms with your brother-in- 
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law; but in a case so exceptional as that of Miss Churchill, it 
is perhaps hardly wise to address him with an alluring archness 
that may remind him of former disasters. At all events, in the 
present case it is not successful. 

“T am afraid that I must ask you to excuse me,” he says sourly; 
turning on his heel. “I must refer you to some one better 
qualified to give an opinion on such a point. Belinda, I must 
request your assistance with my gown.” 

There is something in his tone so unequivocally unplayful, that 
Sarah slinks away snubbed, and for the moment robbed of all her 
little airs and graces ; and Belinda rises with rebellious slowness, 
flame in her eye and revolt in her nether lip, to render the 
grudging aid demanded of her. As her reluctant hand holds the 
gown for her husband to put on, they both find themselves 
unintentionally standing plump and full before a rather large 
mirror, inevitably facing their own figures, thus brought into 
sudden juxtaposition. 

Belinda is in gala-dress. In honour of the Duke, and for the 
first time since her marriage, Oxbridge is to see her neck and 
shoulders. Upon their smooth sea of cream, unbroken by any 
trifling necklet—a sea that flows unrippled over the small collar- 
bones—the gas-lamps throw satin reflets; a little chaplet of 
seasonable cowslips clasps her well-set head, and wrath has 
borrowed love’s red pennon and planted it in her cheeks. She 
looks a magnificent embodiment of youth and vigour, dwarfing 
into yet meaner insignificance the parched figure beside her. 

Mrs. Forth casts one pregnant look at the two reflections, and 
then hearing, or feigning to hear, a sound of suppressed mirth 
behind her, she says, in a clear, incisive voice: 

“What are you laughing at, Sarah? Are you admiring us? 
Are you thinking what a nice-looking pair we are?” 

She lays a slight but cruel accent on the noun. Pair, indeed! 
From Fate’s strangely jumbled bag were never two such odd 
ones sorted out before. The Professor has turned sharply away, 
but not before his wife has had the satisfaction of seeing that her 
shot has told; but Sarah maintains a scared silence. The fly is 
late in arriving. Probably it has had many freights to take up 
and put down on this festal night before the Forths’ turn comes. 
At length, however, and just as Sarah is beginning wistfully to 
interrogate her Louis Quinze shoes as to their powers of reaching 
St. Ursula’s and H. R. H. on foot, it drives up and they all get in. 
Possibly Belinda, though she makes no approaches towards a 
verbal amende, may be remorseful for her spurt of malevolence. 
At all events, she offers no objection to the raising of the 
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window on her side; nor does she, even by a pardonable gasp 
or two, or an obtruded fanning, resent the insult to the summer 
night. 

The lateness of their fly has retarded them so much, that 
instead of being first at the rendezvous, as is the Professor’s usual 
habit, they see, on reaching St. Ursula’s, the great quadrangle 
that the proudest churchman built filled with every carriage and 
bath-chair that Oxbridge’s modest mews can boast; filled, too, 
with capped men and hooded women, hurrying to the goal. They 
have trodden the low-stepped stone stairs, along whose side lie 
unwonted banks of green moss that smells of cool, woodland places, 
planted with young field flowers; have passed the one slender 
shaft that, upspringing, bears the vaulted roof, and its loveliest 
stone fans, and have entered the lordly hall, where Elizabeth 
Tudor once saw Masks, and where one of the sons of her latest 
successor is listening with a courteous patience, probably superior 
to hers, to such improvements upon the barbarous Mask and 
obsolete Allegory as the nineteenth century, rich in the spoils of 
its eighteen forefathers, can afford him. In the present instance, 
the substitute offered is a tale told, not by an idiot, but by an 
excessively hot young man, striking occasionally sensational 
chords on the piano, at which he is seated upon the raised dais, 
where the “Fellows’” table is wont to stand—a monstrously 
long tale about a signalman, who, while busied in working 
his points, sees his infant, through some glaring domestic mis- 
management, staggering across the metals at the precise moment 
when an express train is due. The struggle between his emotions 
as a parent and a pointsman is so mercilessly protracted, that the 
audience, unable to bear the prolonged strain upon their feelings, 
are relieving themselves by a good deal of sotto voce, or not quite 
sotto voce conversation. But the Prince sits immovably polite, 
not permitting himself even one aside to his sémillante hostess, 
who, all loyal smiles, is posed in glory on a chair in the front rank 
beside him. 

Large as is the assemblage, so nobly proportioned is the great 
room, that there is no crowd. Every woman has put on her best 
gown; and every woman has the satisfaction of thinking that 
every other woman has seen, is seeing, or will fully see it; not, 
indeed, to do them justice, that this is a consideration much likely 
to engage the attention of the Oxbridge ladies. Thanks to the 
height of the carved oak roof, whither the vapours can ascend, 
below it is cool and fragrant. With the one emphatic exception 
of the detailer of the signalman’s perplexities, scarce one of the 
living guests has a more heated air than the brave line of judges, 
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bishops, philosophers, premiers—St. Ursula’s dead glories—looking 
down in painted tranquillity from the walls. 

“You must introduce me to everybody, and tell me who they 
are, and what they have done, so that I may say something suitable,” 
says Sarah, in a flutter of pleasure, looking beamingly round on 
the, to her, eccentric throng of black-gowned M.A.’s with their 
flat college caps tucked under their arms; of velvet-sleeved 
proctors, &c. 

“For Heaven’s sake, do not try!” says Belinda, in serious dis- 
suasion, “or you will be sure to make a mess of it!” 

Sarah shrugs her white shoulders. She is so clamorous to be 
presented to everyone, that Belinda, after patiently pointing out 
to her, and where feasible, making her personally acquainted with 
the owners of many of the local, all the half-dozen national, and 
the one or two European reputations that grace the room, at 
length strikes work. 

“You are insatiable!” she says. ‘“ You are as bad as Miss 
Watson!” 

“ Unberufen!” cries Sarah, with a shudder that is not all 
affectation, “do not mention that accursed name; I could have 
sworn that I heard her voice just now!” 

The room is fuller than it was. About the door, indeed, and 
the lower part of the hall, circulation is still easy; but who 
would be content with elbow-room at a lower end, when the 
sight of a genuine live English royal Duke—no dubious Serene 
German—is to be fought for at the upper? 

“ And you say that we are not loyal!” says Belinda, with that 
irony now so frequently assumed by her, as they too push and jostle 
their forward way. They have to push and jostle for themselves. 

Immediately upon their entry, their natural pusher and jostler 
the Professor has quitted them for associates more akin in age 
and conformable in tastes than the two handsome girls assigned 
by a sarcastic Providence to his jurisdiction..,As they so work 
slowly forwards, gaining a step a minute, they are conscious of a 
disturbed heaving of the wave of humanity behind them—as when 
the ocean is ploughed by some puissant steamer, or monstrous 
shark, At the same instant a familiar voice, whose accents 
Sarah had already but too truly caught, breaks in brazen certainty 
upon their ears: 

“Tam sure I beg a thousand pardons! but in a crush of this 
kind it is quite unavoidable. I really must beg you to make way 
forme! I am naturally anxious to get to the top of the room, 
having a personal acquaintance with the Duke, or what really 
amounts to the same thing.” 
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The loud voice grows nearer, the wave-like swell heavier. She 
is close behind them now. 

Belinda has turned: white and sick. That dreadful voice! 
Even here, on this hot May night, in the thick festal crowd, of 
what power is it to re-create for her that miserable fog-stained 
Christmas morning, on which, in her madness, she had allowed 
a few senseless words uttered by that brutal voice to seal her doom 
for her. 

“Speak to her!” she says, in a choked whisper to her sister. 
*T cannot.” 

“Hold your head down! ” rejoins the other, hastily putting into 
practice her own precept, and burying her nose in the lilies of 
the valley on her breast ; “ perhaps she will not see us!” 

But when did Miss Watson ever fail to see any one? 

One final oaring of her powerful arm has brought her alongside 
of them. 

“Belinda! Sarah!” she cries loudly, seeing that her mere 
presence, although sufficiently obvious, has apparently failed to 
attract their attention ; “do not you know me? Emily Watson? 
Dresden? Has anything been going on? have I lost much ?— 
I could not possibly get here before—quite a sudden thought 
my coming at all: I heard that the Sampsons were coming 
down to see their boy, who is at King’s, so it struck me I 
would join them and come too. I took them quite by sur- 
prise—met them at the station. ‘Why not see Oxbridge 
all together?’ Isaid; ‘halve the expense, and double the 
pleasure !’” 

She pauses, out of breath, and looks eagerly onwards towards 
the spot where, beyond his mother’s struggling lieges, the 
Prince sits, cool and civil, with his suite on their row of chairs. 

“‘T was so afraid that the Prince might be gone,” pursues she 
volubly ; “ the royalties sometimes go so early, you know. Have 
you been presented to him? Do you know him? well, enough to 
present me? No? Well, then, I must re-introduce myself: I 
have no doubt that a word will suffice to recall me to H.R.H.’s 
recollection. Royal memories are proverbially good, you know. 
I must get hold of his equerry ; I know him quite well—once 
crossed over in the same steamer from Newhaven to Dieppe with 
him.” 

The last few words are thrown back over her shoulder, as she 
has already resumed her vigorous fight onwards. 

With fascinated eyes they watch her athlete’s progress to the 
front. The human billows part before her. The crowd lies 
behind her. She has reached smooth water and the Prince. 
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The signalman’s troubles are by this time drawing to their close. 
His rosy babe has been found lying smiling on the line; the 
express train having, contrary to its usual habit, passed over the 
pretty innocent without inflicting a scratch. Most people draw a 
long breath; but whether at the babe’s immunity or their own, 
who shall decide ? 

“She is making him shake hands with her!” says Sarah, 
in a shocked voice, standing on tiptoe, and stretching her 
neck. 

It is too true. In defiance of etiquette, and despite the horri- 
fied look of the hostess, Miss Watson is warmly grasping her 
Duke’s hand. Against the background of wall and chairs her 
figure stands out plainly silhouetted—fringe, garish evening- 
dress, and hot red neck! To their ears come even fragments of 
her resonant speech: “Your equerry, sir!” ‘“ Newhaven!” 
“Sea-sick ! ” 

“TIT should like to sit down,” says Belinda, in a spent 
voice. 

This is easier said than done. By slow degrees, however, they 
succeed in edging out of the crowd; and are lucky enough to find 
an unoccupied sofa, upon which Belinda seats herself; and 
whither, presently, various of her acquaintance come and ex- 
change remarks with her upon the success of the entertainment, 
the excellence of the supper, the affability of the Prince, &c. 

In one of the intervals between two of these fragments of 
conversation she perceives that her charge has left her side; but 
it requires no very distant excursion of the eye to discover her 
standing at the supper-table, an ice in her hand, having, by the 
agency of one of her just-made acquaintance, effected an introduc- 
tion to a good-looking undergraduate, who in return is presenting 
to her a second, who in his turn will obviously present to her a 
third and a fourth. 

A little mob of young men is beginning to gather round her. 
A moment more, and her ice finished, followed by her cortege, 
Sarah returns to her sister, winking so deftly as to be invisible to 
the outer world as she comes. 

“ Belinda,” she says, “I want to introduce to you Mr. Bellairs, 
who tells me that he plays tennis remarkably well” (an indistinct 
disclaimer from the blushing Bellairs) ; “ and Mr. Stanley, who 
plays very nicely too ; and Mr. De Lisle, who thinks he would 
play very nicely if he had a little more practice.” 

Belinda laughs slightly, amused at the glibness with which her 
sister has already mastered her new admirers’ names. 

She has risen to her feet again—Professor Forth’s wife—the 
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stern-faced beauty whom in their walks and talks the boys have 
often with distant awe admired. 

“Tam sure,” she says, with a sweet cold smile, “that if you 
care to try our small ground, I shall be very ——” 

She is a tall woman, and her eyes are on a level with Bellairs’. 
She can, therefore, easily look over his shoulder. What sight is 
it so seen that makes her stop suddenly in mid-speech, with a 
catch in her breath? The pause is but short. Almost before 
her auditors have had time to notice the hiatus, it is filled up. 

“T shall be very happy to see you any day you choose to come 
—to-morrow, any day !” 

Her words are perfectly collected; but surely she is far, far 
paler than she was when she began to speak; and though her 
sentences are addressed to the young men, her eyes are wandering 
oddly beyond them. 

“Upon my soul, I believe the woman is off her head!” Stanley 
says confidentially to Bellairs, as they walk home together in the 
moonlight; “ did you notice her eyes when she was talking to us ? 
they made me feel quite jumpy !” 

“ Off her head!” growls Bellairs, who finds it not impossible 
to combine a poignant interest in Sarah with a servile moth-and- 
candle-like homage to the elder and severer beauty; “so would 
you be, if you were married to an old mummy!” 
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Mrs. Delany in Ireland. 


Our monarchs of the Stuart dynasty had no stauncher adherents 
among their subjects than the Granvilles. Sir Bevil Granville 
was killed while fighting in the Royal cause, at a skirmish at 
Lansdowne, in 1643. His sons, John and Bernard, took a pro- 
minent part in bringing about the Restoration, and were con- 
spicuously rewarded for their services. But never were the 
members of the family in greater favour than during the reign 
of Queen Anne. In addition to other benefits conferred on them, 
her Majesty appointed George Granville Treasurer of the House- 
hold, and created him a peer with the title of Lord Lansdowne. 
On his brother Bernard, she bestowed a good post at Court; and 
she added the name of Bernard’s elder daughter, Mary Granville, 
to a list of well-born young women, aspirants to the duties and 
emoluments of maids-of-honour. 

The Queen's death made a grievous change in their fortunes. 
Both Lord Lansdowne and his brother lost their Court appoint- 
ments ; and, the year after the accession of George I., the former 
was committed to the Tower, on a charge of favouring the cause 
of the Pretender. Meantime, Bernard—who, since the loss of 
his post, was mainly dependent on his brother’s bounty—resolved 
to move into the country for the sake of economy. But so 
suspicious was the Whig Government, that he had difficulty in 
effecting his purpose. It was rumoured that he was “secretly 
leaving the kingdom,” and by order of Lord Townshend, Secretary 
of State, he was placed under temporary arrest on the very 
morning he had fixed for his departure. However, as the 
account he gave of his intentions proved satisfactory, he was soon 
set at liberty. 

It was a small house near Broadway in Gloucestershire, called 
Buckland, that he had chosen as his abode. He travelled with his 
wife and two daughters, the Mary already mentioned, and a 
younger girl, Anne. His two sons, both under age, were left at 
school. It took the travellers five days to reach their destination, 
proceeding as they did in a heavy coach drawn by six horses, over 
the worst possible roads. As it was the month of November, 
Buckland was not looking its best, though it occupied a pleasant 
situation, commanding the golden Vale of Evesham. Bernard 
Granville, fortunately for himself and those about him, was of a 
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cheerful disposition. His tastes were domestic, and he sought no 
pleasures but those which his own fireside, and the society of his 
family, afforded him. With Mrs. Granville, it was different. The 
change in her husband’s circumstances, and the advantages thereby 
lost to their children, tempted her sometimes to repine. Their 
daughter Mary was now fifteen, having been born in the year 
1700. She had been brought up principally by her aunt, Lady 
Stanley, wife of Sir John Stanley. The Stanleys, who lived in 
town, counted most of the fine folk and celebrities of the day 
among their acquaintances, and in such society Mary had early 
acquired a taste for London life. The prospect, too, of being at 
some future time a maid-of-honour, was the source of many bright 
dreams. She was not a little dejected, therefore, when she turned 
her back on all this, and set out for distant Gloucestershire. But 
youth is quick at adapting itself, and she soon grew to love her 
country home. Her time was fully occupied. She continued her 
studies under her father’s supervision, read aloud to the others, 
practised the harpsichord, and did much needlework. Of an 
evening, she was called on to make up a party of whist with her 
parents and the rector of the parish, the Rev. Trethaway Tooker, 
a singular person, with little of the clergyman, but much of the 
buffoon, in his conversation. 

The winter passed, and as the spring advanced, Buckland 
began to unfold new beauties every day. A swiftly-rushing 
stream murmured through an elm-copse to the right of the house, 
between banks starred with primroses. In the copse there was 
an arbour with a bench in it, and thither Mary often bent her 
steps. Little did she imagine, as she conned her book, or listened 
to the mingled music of birds and stream, that she was soon to 
awake an ardent passion in the breast of astranger. Yet so it 
proved. There came to stay—or rather to hide—at the rectory, 
a young gentleman named Twyford, who had taken part in a wild 
scheme to restore the Pretender. The plot had been discovered, 
and the participators therein had separated with allspeed. Young 
Twyford, afraid to go home, sought concealment with Mr. Tooker, 
an old college friend of his father. He was twenty-two, “ tall, 
handsome, lively, and good-humoured.” Bernard Granville took 
a fancy to the youth, and asked him constantly to Buckland, the 
result being that Twyford fell in love with Mary. He proposed 
for her to her father, who, though he favoured the idea, reserved 
his consent until that of the suitor’s parents had been obtained. 
But this was not to be had. Mary had no fortune but her face 
and her good qualities, and the Twyfords forbade their son, with 
many threats, to continue his addresses. Regardless of conse- 
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quences, the young man begged that a private marriage might be 
permitted ; but to this the Granvilles could not agree. It is im- 
probable that Mary’s affections were to any degree, if at all, 
engaged in the affair, though she liked Twyford well enough asa 
friend. It was otherwise with him. He returned home broken- 
hearted ; and when, later on, he heard of her marriage, he was 
stricken with palsy, and died within a year. 

Mary’s uncle, Lord Lansdowne, who, as already stated, was 
committed to the Tower in 1715, was released in February 1717. 
He had five years previously married Lady Mary Thynne (née 
Villiers), daughter of the first Lord Jersey, and widow of Mr. 
Thomas Thynne. This lady shared her husband’s captivity in 
the Tower. On being liberated, they went to Longleat, in 
Wiltshire, at which splendid residence Lady Lansdowne—as 
mother and guardian of the youthful owner, Lord Weymouth, 
then only seven years old—had the right to live. Fresh from the 
restriction of a prison, they were eager for pleasure and luxurious 
living. They entertained with great magnificence. Their house 
was always full: a private band was in attendance, and there was 
dancing every night. 

Their niece, Mary Granville, living simply and peacefully at 
Buckland, was invited to come and share in these festivities. 
Quitting her mother and sister with regret, she proceeded under 
her father’s care to Longleat, where she met with a cordial recep- 
tion. Her father spent some days there, and then went home, 
leaving her behind. 

Mary had now just entered her eighteenth year. She was 
pretty and, for a young person of that day, highly educated. 
Lord Lansdowne, a most finished gentleman, and a poet as well,* 
was enchanted with her. Nor did commendation only come from 
him. Compliments were paid her on all sides. 

One day, when the gay party at Longleat were assembled at 
dinner, about three o’clock p.m., there arrived a Mr. Pendarves, a 
Cornish gentleman, and friend of Lord Lansdowne, who was on his 
way up to London on horseback. Floods of rain were falling, and 
the appearance of the visitor, as he was ushered into the dining- 
hall, caused much surprise. 


“T expected,” says Mary, “to have seen somebody with the appearance 
of a gentleman, when the poor, old, dripping, almost drowned creature was 





* Pope had a high opinion of Lord Lansdowne’s poetical gifts, and 
dedicated to him his ‘ Windsor Forest.’ Dr. Johnson, on the other hand, 
considers that his lordship had “no ambition above the imitation of 
Waller, of whom he has copied the faults, and very little more.” 
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brought into the room, like Hob out of the well. His wig, his coat, his 
dirty boots, his large unwieldy person, and his crimson countenance, were 
all subjects of great mirth and observation to me.” 


Another of the party, young Henry Villiers (a brother of Lady 
Lansdowne), who, it appears, “ had wit and malice,” was equally 
amused by the Cornishman’s uncouth figure, and turned him 
openly into ridicule. It was given out that Mr. Pendarves in- 
tended resuming his journey next day, as he had urgent business 
to transact in town. The next day came, and the next, and he 
still remained. He was often closeted with Lord Lansdowne; but, 
at other times, the person he singled out for notice was Mary. 
This she at first refused to see; yet it soon became only too 
evident what his behaviour meant. She conceived the strongest 
aversion to the man, and was at no pains to conceal it. He was 
_ sixty years of age, “took a vast quantity of snuff, which gave him 
a dirty look,” and was otherwise obnoxious. Whenever he entered 
a room where she was, she decamped at once, taking care to let 
him see that it was from him she fled. If he followed, she escaped 
into the grounds, alone, or with any companion she met, her 
admirer being too stout and gouty to start in pursuit. She even 
tried the plan of wearing what dresses and colours became her 
least, in the hope of shocking his wsthetic sense. The device, 
though ingenious, did not repel him. To increase her perplexity, 
she felt a conviction that her uncle nct only approved his friend’s 
pretensions, but would do all in his power to advance them. She 
sought sympathy and advice from her aunts, Lady Lansdowne 
and Miss Elizabeth Granville, the latter a maiden sister of Lord 
Lansdowne’s. Neither from the first, who was giddy and worldly, 
nor yet from the second, who was sour and severe, did she receive 
one crumb of comfort. They told her she was silly, and must 
allow her friends to judge what was best for her. 


“One night,” writes Mary in her autobiography, “ at one of our concerts, 
all the company (I suppose by agreement) went into the room where the 
music was performed, which was next to the drawing-room. I got up to 
follow them, but my uncle called me back. My spirits foreboded what he 
was about to say, and when he bid me shut the door, I turned as pale as 
death. He took me by the hand, and after a very pathetic speech of his 
love and care of me, and of my father’s unhappy circumstances, my own 
want of fortune, and the little prospect I had of being happy if I dis- 
obliged those friends that were desirous of serving me, he told me of 
Mr. Pendarves’s passion for me, and his offer of settling his whole estate 
on me. He then, with great art and eloquence, told me all his good 
qualities and vast merit, and how despicable I should be if I could refuse 
him because he was not young and handsome.” 


These were not days when girls were allowed to have wills of 
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their own. Obedience to parents, or those who filled their place 
for the time, was expected from all. Poor Mary shed some par- 
donable tears, but submitted dutifully to her uncle’s wishes. Mr. 
Pendarves was accepted for her; and her parents were summoned 
from Buckland to assist at the wedding, which was celebrated soon 
after with much parade. ‘“ Never,” she asserts, when recalling 
this scene, “was woe dressed out in gayer colours; and when I 
was led to the altar, I wished from my soul I had been led, as 
Iphigenia was, to be sacrificed.” She generously dissembled her 
own grief as much as possible, lest the sight of it might cause 
distress to her father and mother, who loved her fondly. 

After their marriage, the Pendarveses remained for some weeks 
at Longleat, and then set out for Cornwall. They were accom- 
panied by Mary’s elder brother, young Bernard Granville, a lad 
of fifteen, whose lively companionship, it was thought, would be 
a solace to his sister. They took a whole fortnight in reaching 
home, for Mr. Pendarves, proud of his blooming bride, paid visits 
to several friends on the way, so as to introduce her to them. 
The roads were execrable, and their carriage was several times 
overturned. When at length they got to Roscrow, the bride- 
groom’s residence, Mary was dismayed by its gloomy, ruinous 
aspect. “I was led,” says she, “into an old hall that had scarce 
any light belonging to it. On the left hand of it was a parlour, 
the floor of which was rotten in places, and part of the ceiling 
broken down ; and the windows were placed so high that my head 
did not come near the bottom of them.” For all that, nothing 
could have been more charming than the situation. From the 
upper windows there was a beautiful view, including the towns of 
Penryn and Flushing, Pendennis Castle, and the fine harbour of 
Falmouth. Mary by degrees grew accustomed to the place, and 
enjoyed some long rides and rambles in the neighbourhood with 
her brother. The neighbours, though not, as a rule, well-disposed 
towards her husband, were won by her modest courtesy. Mr. 
Pendarves improved a little on acquaintance. He was kind to her ; 
but when suffering from gout, as was often the case, he was as 
morose as possible. His jealousy, too, was easily aroused. Some 
two months after settling at Roscrow, they went to visit Mr. and 
Mrs. Basset, at Tehidy Park. Their reception was frigid enough 
at first, for Mrs. Basset (Mr. Pendarves’s niece, and heiress 
presumptive to Roscrow) was displeased at her uncle’s marriage. 
So was Mr. Basset, who loved money; however, finding Mrs. 
Pendarves an attractive woman, and believing himself, in spite of 
advancing years, to be irresistible, he besieged her with atten- 
tions. Though Mary paid no particular heed to Mr. Basset’s 
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fascinations, her husband took fire at once, lectured her severely, 
and treated her to a prolonged fit of sulks. 

In time, Bernard Granville had to leave on his return to college. 
After his departure, nothing could have been more monotonous 
than his sister’s existence. She was perpetually nursing Mr. 
Pendarves through attacks of gout, reading to him, writing for 
him, or working in silence while he prosed or dozed. In the 
third year of their marriage, he found it necessary to go to 
London on business, and it was arranged that, during his absence, 
her father, mother, and sister, should come and stay at Roscrow. 
“Oh, happy year!” she exclaims. ‘“ That made some amends for 
what I had suffered.” In such society, time sped by all too 
swiftly. At last Mr. Pendarves, still detained in London, desired 
his wife to join him. She found him settled at a house in Rose 
Street, Hog Lane, Soho, in poor health and the lowest spirits. 
His dejection was principally caused by the state of his affairs, 
which, though described as so flourishing at the time of his 
marriage, were really much involved. He adopted a not unusual 
method of drowning care. He repaired as often as he could to 
coffee-houses—institutions which answered to our clubs at the 
present day—and was induced by his sottish acquaintances there 
to drink deep. Many a time was he led home intoxicated, 
between a couple of his servants, after passing the whole night in 
carousing. In 1724, he died rather suddenly. Shocked Mary 
was by this event, but to say that she was inconsolable would be 
untrue. ‘ My natural good spirits,” she tells us, “time, and find- 
ing myself freed from many vexations, soon brought me to a 
state of tranquillity I had not known for long.” She was left far 
less well off than her friends expected. A modest jointure—some 
£400 a year—was hers. Mr. Pendarves, it is said, had made a 
will leaving her his estates in Cornwall; but as he died before 
signing it, they descended to Mrs. Basset. 

During the early years of her widowhood, Mrs. Pendarves found 
a home with Sir John and Lady Stanley. When not with them, 
she was visiting her mother at Gloucester, for Mrs. Granville— 
herself now a widow—had left Buckland and settled there. The 
Stanleys were anxious that their niece should re-marry suitably ; 
but past experience in matrimony had made her difficult to please, 
and above all things cautious. She sought not admirers. “I 
will have you know,” she remarks to her sister,* “that I have a 
forbidding way, and make them keep their distance.” Yet in this 
armour of indifference there was a spot uncovered, and thereat 


* Anre Granville, afterwards Mre. Dewes. 
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Cupid discharged an arrow which went home. She had for some 
time been acquainted with Lord Baltimore,* whom she describes 
as “very handsome, genteel, polite, and unaffected.” That she 
yielded her heart, by insensible degrees, wholly to him, there can 
be little doubt; it seems likely, too, that at first he was sincerely 
devoted to her. In the progress of a lingering courtship, he dis- 
covered that she was far poorer than he had been led to suppose. 
This cooled his ardour, and, in the end, he threw her over in a 
manner peculiarly heartless. Lady Stanley’s death occurred 
about the same time. The double blow prostrated Mary, and she 
lay in a nervous fever for several days. In her illness, she was 
tenderly nursed by a friend of hers, Miss Donnellan, a daughter 
of a former Lord Chief Baron of the Exchequer in Ireland. Miss 
Donnellan, older than her friend by some years, seems to have 
been a woman of good sense, large sympathy, and amiable dis- 
position. She carried Mary off, when sufficiently recovered, to 
Richmond, and did all she could to divert her thoughts from 
recent troubles. In this she almost succeeded; but finding the 
cure still incomplete, she insisted on taking her to Ireland, and 
trying what an entire change of air and scene would do. Her 
brother-in-law, Dr. Clayton, had been just appointed Bishop of 
Killala, and, with Mrs. Clayton, had taken up his abode in Dublin. 
As Miss Donnellan’s proposal was followed by a pressing invita- 
tion from the Bishop and his wife, Mary agreed to make the 
journey. 

Everybody who knows Dublin, knows St. Stephen’s Green, com- 
monly called Stephen’s Green, or still morecommonly—by citizens 
of the baser sort—Stephens’s Green. It is reputed the largest 
square in Europe, being a good English mile in circumference. 
Many are the changes it has undergone since first laid out in 
1670. At the present time it is a fine unenclosed recreation 
ground, well planned, and well tended; but when Mrs. Pen- 
darves first saw it, its appearance was different. The centre 
was a swamp where, in winter, a quantity of snipe congregated.t 
A double row of spreading lime-trees bordered its four sides, 
one of which, known as Beaux Walk, was a favourite lounge 
for fashionable idlers. Here stood Bishop Clayton’s residence, 
a large building, with a front (according to Mrs. Pendarves) 
like that of Devonshire House in Piccadilly. It was splendidly 


* The Calverts, Earls of Baltimore, are a family now extinct. 

+ Harris, in his ‘ History of Dublin,’ alludes to the presence of swamp 
and snipe in the middle of the Green as “an agreeablo and most un- 
common circumstance, not to be met with perhaps in any other great city 
in the world.” 
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furnished. The owners lived in a style which proves that 
Irish prelates of that day were not all given to self-abnegation, 
and mortification of the flesh. At a review in the Phenix 
Park, Mrs. Clayton’s equipage was almost as grand as that of 
the Lady Lieutenant. She gave crowded assemblies every 
Wednesday, and treated her guests to cards, music, and an 
abundant supper. 

Mrs. Pendarves, when she landed on Irish soil, determined to 
leave all bitter memories behind, and freely enjoy what innocent 
pleasures came in her way. She was attracted by the Irish. 
“There is a heartiness among them,” she declares, “that is more 
like Cornwall than any I have known, and great sociableness.” 
Instead of remaining among them for six months, as she had 
intended, she remained eighteen. Dancing was her delight, and 
dancing was a more serious undertaking then than it is now. 
Dancers set about their work with an earnestness, an energy, 
worthy of a nobler cause. “ We began before eleven, and held 
briskly to it till half an hour after two,” writes she, referring to 
one of the many balls she attended. ‘ We were nine couple of as 
clever dancers as ever eye beheld, though I say it that should not.” 

She was present at a ball given by the Lord Lieutenant, and 
the Duchess of Dorset, at the Castle in March 1732, and was 
there a witness of a most undignified scramble among the guests. 
The supper-room, it would seem, had been prepared upon a novel 
plan by order of the Duchess, who rejoiced in novelties. A holly- 
tree, illuminated by innumerable wax tapers, stood in the centre. 
This was encompassed by a solid circle, formed of tables groaning 
beneath the most tempting viands: then came a space occupied 
by servants ; and then a second rampart of tables, on which it was 
intended that the good things should be consumed. A rumour of 
these preparations reached the ball-room, and inflamed the minds 
of the impetuous and the greedy. Our fair informant gives us a 
vivid picture of the result : 


“When the doors were first opened, the hurly-burly is not to be 
described : squalling, shrieking, all sorts of noises; some ladies lost their 
lappets, others were trod upon. Poor Lady Santry almost lost her breath 
in the scuffle, and fanned herself two hours before she could recover herself 
enough to know if she was dead or alive. I and my company were more 
discreet than to go with the torrent: we staid till people had satisfied 
their curiosity and hunger, and then took a quiet view of the famous tree 
which occasioned more rout than it was worth.” 


At length the season with its riot and racket came to an end, 
and Mrs. Pendarves was not sorry to set out with the Bishop and 
Mrs. Clayton for his lordship’s diocese, Killala, in County Mayo. 
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They proceeded by easy stages, halting at several country houses 
on the way. At Dangan, in Meath, the home of the Wesleys—or 
Wellesleys, as they now call themselves—they spent some agree- 
able days. The house is now a ruin, silent and sad; but in 1732, 
there were few merrier abodes to be found in Ireland. Everything 
that art, assisted by money, could achieve, had been done to em- 
bellish the grounds. There were avenues closed by temples, that 
looked very well at a distance, but rather less well when you 
approached them; mounds crowned by obelisks commemorating 
nothing in particular; groves inhabited by nude nymphs benignly 
indifferent to variations in climate. There were no less than 
three canals, and a lake twenty-six acres in extent. On these 
floated boats and barges of all sizes, and—wonder of wonders !—a 
man-of-war in miniature, complete in every detail. Within the 


mansion, Mr. Wesley,* the owner, provided for the comfort and 
diversion of his friends. 


“There is a charming large hall with an organ and harpsichord, where 
all the company meet when they have a mind to be together, and where 
music, dancing, shuttlecock, draughts, and prayers, take their turn. The 
hours for eating are ten, three, and ten again.” 


Our travellers were quite as hospitably, though less grandly, 
entertained elsewhere. Many of the residences she saw struck 
Mrs. Pendarves as mean and poorly furnished. But the owners, 
she says, “ make it up in eating and drinking. I have not seen 
less than fourteen dishes of meat for dinner, and seven for supper, 
during our journey.” To this the condition of the peasantry 
afforded a painful contrast. “The poverty of the people, as I 
have passed through the country, has made my heart ache. I 
never saw greater appearance of misery.” Killala was reached at 
last. It was the Bishop's first visit, and he and his companions 
were favourably impressed by the place. The house was an 
unpretending edifice, but roomy and in good repair. A modest 
little church did duty for a cathedral, and there, in place of the 
chanting of a choir, was hymn-singing of a primitive sort. The 
month of June was almost over, and the weather was superb. 
Mrs. Pendarves, with her usual companions (Misses Donnellan and 
Forth, and the Bishop’s chaplain), were out of doors all day. 
What delightful rambles they had along the shores of the bay, 
what explorings of mysterious caves, what scrambles over rocks, 
what pleasant rests in some chosen spot, whence they could watch 
the long Atlantic rollers crashing on the beach! The annual fair 


* He was grandfather of the first Duke of Wellington, the Marquis 
Wellesley, Lord Maryborough, and the first Lord Cowley. 


z2 
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of Killala took place during their stay. There were horse-races 
on the strand, followed by contests of various sorts. It happened 
to be Mrs. Clayton’s birthday. She attended the races in her 
coach-and-six. Afterwards, she and the other ladies, having tricked 
themselves out in all their finery, took their seats on a row of 
chairs before the episcopal residence. The townspeople then ap- 
proached, to make Mrs. Clayton their compliments, which she 
received very graciously. A bonfire and illuminations brought 
the fun to an end.* 

Shortly after her arrival in Ireland, Mrs. Pendarves had made 
the acquaintance of Dr. Delany, a senior fellow of Trinity College, 
and a man of considerable note both as clergyman and scholar. 
He was then unmarried, and living with his friend Dr. Helsham, 
a physician of eminence, at a villa they had built close to Glas- 
nevin. As it was their joint property, they named it Hel-Del- 
Ville; but the first syllable—having, as we are informed, a 
“ strange association ”"—was dropped, and the name became Del- 
ville. Dr. Helsham’s share in the property ceased in 1732, in 
which year Dr. Delany married Mrs. Tennison, a wealthy widow. 
When this happened, Mrs. Pendarves was at Killala, and in one of 
her letters to her sister, she makes passing mention of the event. 
The Delanys were in a position to be hospitable, and they gave 


dinner-parties at which all the notabilities of Dublin, headed by 
Dean Swift, appeared in turn. In January 1733, Mrs. Pendarves 
and Miss Donnellan dined with them, and met Swift, Lord Orrery, 
Dr. Helsham, and Miss Frances Kelly, a young lady with whom 
the Dean of St. Patrick’s was carrying on the same sort of intel- 
lectual flirtation as he had done with the unhappy Esther Van- 
homrigh. Mrs. Pendarves listened with pleasure to the brilliant 


* Sixty-six years later, Killala was the scene of different doings. In 
August 1798, a force of a thousand French, under command of General 
Humbert, landed there, in order to assist the rebellion. As their appear- 
ance was unexpected, there were only a handful of Leinster fencibles, and 
the local yeomanry, to oppose them. These made some show of resistance, 
but finally took to their heels, while the General proceeded to install him- 
self, his staff, and the prisoners he had captured, in the Bishop’s house, 
whither a crowd of loyal Protestant inhabitants had already fled for 
refuge. Although the General civilly assured them that there was no 
need for alarm, the Bishop, his family, and the poor people claiming his 
protection, passed a miserable night, crowded together in the attics. 
“The whole house,” he says, in an account he wrote of the affair, 
“resounded like a Bedlam, with the loquacity of the Frenchmen below, 
and the shrieks and groans of the fugitives above.” Humbert and his 
followers had but a brief success. Soon afterwards, as is well known, they 
surrendered as prisoners of war to General Lake, and the excitement at 
Killala subsided. . 
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conversation going forward, hardly venturing, herself, to make a 
remark. Yet, without her knowing it, the Dean was observing 


her approvingly. She met him again, beneath the same roof, soon 
after, and made progress in his favour. 


“He was in a very good humour,” she writes. “He calls himself my 
‘ master,’ and corrects me when I speak bad English, or do not pronounce 
my words distinctly. I wish he lived in England: I should not only have 
a great deal of entertainment from him but improvement.” 


Swift, in short, had enrolled her among his disciples. She was 
admitted a member of the so-called “ Witty Club,” of which 
Mesdames Grierson, Pilkington, Sican, and Miss Kelly were the 
female lights. Two months later, when she was back in England, 
a correspondence was opened between her and the Dean, in which, 
as was the custom of the day, elaborate compliments were inter- 
changed. Swift was accustomed to the kind of incense which 
Mrs. Pendarves burnt before him; but for her it must have been 
gratifying to receive such discriminating praise as this: 


“Nothing vexes me so much with relation to you as that, with all my 
disposition to find faults, I was never once able to fix upon anything that 
I could find amiss, although I watched you narrowly; for when I found 
we were to lose you soon, 1 kept my eyes and ears always upon you, in 
hopes that you would make some boutade. It is, you know, a French word, 
and signifies a sudden jerk from a horse’s hinder feet which you did not 
expect, because you thought him for some months a sober animal. This 
hath been my case with several ladies whom I chose for friends. In a week, 
a month, or a year, hardly one of them failed to give me a boutade. There- 
fore I command you will obey my orders in coming over hither again for 
one whole year; after which, upon the first boutade you make, I will give 
you my pass to be gone.” * 


From this time Mrs. Pendarves, without losing any of her 
natural cheerfulness, became more serious. It struck her that 
her life hitherto had been in a measure trifled away; that there 
were more profitable occupations than dancing, dealing cards, or 
choosing the colour of a new gown. She set diligently to work 
at the task of self-improvement. She read much, and contrived 
to remember what she read; she took lessons in painting, for 
which she had a talent of the first order; her music, too, was 
not forgotten; a graver tone pervaded her letters. She entered 
into the gaieties of London with something of her old zest, yet 
often she looked back with yearning to the days she had spent 
in Ireland. 


* Extract from letter from the Dean of St. Patrick’s, dated October 7, 
1734. 
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“The cold weather,” she writes to Dean Swift, “ has, I supposed, gathered 
together Dr. Delany’s set: the next time you meet, may I beg the favour 
to make my compliments acceptable? I recollect no entertainment with 
so much pleasure as what I received from that company; it has made 
me very sincerely lament the many hours of my life that I have lost in 
insignificant conversation.” 


In a later letter, the following message is made the subject of 
a special postscript : 


“TI beg my compliments to all friends that remember me, but par- 
ticularly to Dr. Delany.” 


In the absence of any portrait of Patrick Delany, or description 
of his personal appearance, there rises to the imagination a genial- 
visaged person, with much breadth of body, and expansiveness of 
manner. He spoke with a brogue, no doubt; but a brogue, when 
not noisy, is persuasive. At the literary meetings at his house, 
Mrs. Pendarves had been struck by the influence his kindness 
and urbanity gave him over the assembled wits, who occasionally 
fell to wrangling. The Doctor, at the same time, had found the 
English widow as attractive as did all who enjoyed the privilege 
of her acquaintance. In 1740 he lost his wife. He felt the 
loneliness of his position acutely. He had been more than two 
years a widower, when, happening to be in England, he plucked 
up courage to address Mrs. Pendarves a letter, in which he laid 
himself, and all that belonged to him, at her feet. Predisposed 
as she was in his favour, it is not surprising that she was moved 
by his urgent, yet modest, appeal. Her heart consented unhesi- 
tatingly ; but the approval of relations—mother, brother, aristo- 
cratic cousins—had to be sought. Thence arose obstruction. 
Dr. Delany, though a man of worth, had no ancient lineage to 
boast of. He was, in fact, the son of a farmer, and from being 
a humble sizar at Trinity College, had risen to a fellowship. 
She, to whose hand he aspired, could trace her descent from Rollo, 
first Duke of Normandy, and was more or less connected with 
some of the haughtiest nobles in the land. Mrs. Granville’s 
consent was obtained at last, but not that of Bernard Granville, 
with whom pride of birth was a ruling instinct. As this last 
was not absolutely essential, the marriage took place quietly in 
London, in June 1743. The Delanys remained in England for 
a year, during which Mrs. Delany lost no opportunity of making 
ker husband known to her relations and friends—even those 
who had been most strongly opposed to her marriage. She 
exerted all her interest among them in his behalf, for he had 
an eye to preferment in the Church. Her efforts were re- 
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warded in the following year, by his being appointed Dean of 
Down. 

She had a very agreeable recollection of Delville, her husband's 
residence at Glasnevin; but the place appeared to have acquired 
new beauties when she entered it as its mistress.* It was a 
pleasure to roam from room to room, deciding on improvements 
and alterations; to linger at the windows which commanded a 
view of Dublin Bay filled with shipping, of Dublin itself, and 
a bold mountain background. The garden, too, though limited 
in extent, and formally planned, had its charms. Mrs. Delany 
delighted in summer-houses, rustic temples, points of view, and 
such surprises. 


“ One seat particularly,” she writes, “I am very fond of in a nut grove; 
also the ‘ beggar’s hut,’ which is a seat in a rock; on the top are bushes of 
all kinds, that bend over: it is placed at the end of a cunning wild path, 
thick set with trees, and it overlooks the brook, which entertains you with 
a purling rill. The little robins are as fond of this seat as we are. It just 
holds the Dean and myself.” 


One advantage of the Dean’s appointment was that it did not 
oblige him to absent himself wholly from Delville. Occasional 
visits to Down were of course necessary, and on one of these he 
and his wife soon set out. They were distressed by the condition 
in which they found the place. The previous Dean had spent 
only two days there, during the six years that he held his appoint- 
ment. Numbers of the Protestant poor, receiving no attention 
from the perpetual curate, had become Dissenters. The church, 
a fine building, seemed in danger of tumbling down. The state 
of the gaol was lamentable, there being no provision for a chaplain, 
to see after the spiritual wants of the heathen there collected. 
To the amelioration of this state of things the good Dean applied 
himself with zeal, and was ably seconded by his wife. Pending 
the erection of a Deanery House, they lived at a hired place named 
Hollymount, and there Mrs. Delany might often have been dis- 
covered “ stitching at shirts and shifts for the poor naked wretches 
in the neighbourhood.” Meantime, she listened to the playing of 
an Irish harper, who formed one of the household. 

But wherever she went, whether on journeys to the North, or 
on occasional trips to England, she was never so happy as at 
Delville. There were her friends and occupations. She was 
never for a moment idle. When not employed at painting, 


* Glasnevin may be considered a classic district, associated, as it is, with 
the names of Tickell, Addison, Swift, Sheridan, Steele, and Parnell. 
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drawing,* or music, she was performing miracles of embroidery, 
or decorating her walls and ceilings with delicate shell-work of 
her own invention. Nor was she above assisting her maids in 
kitchen and store-room. With all this she found time to discuss 
the newest literature, and write amusing letters by every post to 
her sister Mrs. Dewes. In her garden she was equally active, and 
there her industry was rewarded by an abundance of fruits and 
flowers. Society, moreover, had its claims, and she and the Dean 
entertained liberally. We hear of parties of ten, sixteen, or even 
twenty, to dinner at a time. For a dozen people, surely this fare 
seems more than enough,—turkeys, partridges, pigeons, sweet- 
breads, boiled neck of mutton, loin of veal, venison pasty, and 
collared pig, not to mention divers sweet dishes that make the 
mouth water to read of. The guests at Delville were of every 
grade and age. Now we read of the elegant Lord Chesterfield t 
coming there from the Castle to breakfast, admiring the grounds, 
chatting of poets and poetry with the Dean, and listening enrap- 
tured (he had no ear for music, be it noted!) while his hostess 
fingered the harpsichord. Again, there is mention of a troop of 
young people bidden to a dance. In this Mrs, Delany joined, 
showing that she had lost none of her old agility and grace, 
while the Dean looked on, as well amused as anybody. She did 
all in her power to encourage native manufactures. At a time 


when prejudice ran high in favour of foreign silks and brocades, 
she appeared at a viceregal reception in an “Irish poplin manteau 


and petticoat, and head of Irish work.” Hands were raised in 
deprecation of such singularity ; but her example had its effect. 
A rage for poplins, and Limerick point, set in immediately. 

No two people could have been better suited to one another 
than the Dean and his wife. He treated her with a respect that 
almost amounted to adoration, with a grateful tenderness that 
deepened as time went on. That she had no cause to regret her 
choice, may be gathered from her own words: 


“T could not have been so happy with any man in the world as the 
person I am now united to. His real benevolence of heart, the great 
delight he takes in making every one happy about him, is a disposition so 
uncommon, that I would not change that one circumstance of happiness 
for all the riches and greatness in the world.” 





* Her execution in crayons was not to be matched. Sir Joshua 
Reynolds refused to believe that a copy she had made of Furini’s Sigis- 
munda was not an oil painting. The glass, which covered it, had to be 
removed, before he could perceive his error. 

+ He was appointed Viceroy in 1745. 
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They had been nine years married, when the sunshine of their 
life was clouded by the Dean’s becoming involved in a worrying 
law-suit with the relatives of his first wife, Mrs. Tennison. That 
lady had left him the bulk of her property, a fact which certain 
of the Tennison family could not get over. At length they 
brought a charge of “spoliation” against him, alleging that he 
had suppressed, or made away with, an important paper connected 
with the deceased’s will. The Dean, it is needless to say, was 
guiltless of any such deed; but proof of his innocence was not 
immediately forthcoming. The Tennisons went to law. The 
case came on in the Dublin Courts, and dragged its slow length 
over six years. It went against the defendant in Ireland; but 
an appeal was made to the English House of Lords. They ruled, 
in the end, that a compromise should be come to between the 
contending parties. This decision, together with the heavy law 
expenses incurred in the suit, greatly impoverished the Dean. 
His character, however, was wholly cleared from the imputation 
the Tennisons thought to cast on it. 

During this period of protracted anxiety, Mrs. Delany displayed 
a cheerfulness, a hopefulness, truly admirable. Above all things 
she prized her husband’s integrity. “Surely,” she exclaims, 
“the Dean’s innocence and worth must prevail at last!” So 
they did, but not before her heart had been sorely wrung. Far 
keener sorrows soon followed. Mrs. Dewes, who had been for 
long an invalid, died in 1761. Some time before, the good Dean 
himself had had a stroke of paralysis, which left him sadly 
broken. In 1768, he too paid the debt of nature. 

After this, Delville—“ that sweet dwelling,” as she calls it— 
was sold, and Mrs. Delany lived either at her own house in St. 
James’s Place in London, or at Bulstrode in Buckinghamshire, 
the home of her most cherished friend, the Duchess of Portland. 
She and the Duchess were in perfect sympathy. Their friendship 
was of old standing. Their tastes were alike, as were their studies, 
occupations, and accomplishments. The fact of circumstances 
having so long kept them apart, seemed but to strengthen the 
bond between them now. Mrs. Delany’s industrious habits did 
not relax as she grew old. She was already in her seventy-second 
year when she commenced, more by accident than design, the 
formation of her remarkable Flora, which consisted of models of 
flowers cut out in paper leaf by leaf, shaped, coloured, and put to- 
gether, in such exact imitation of nature, that it was difficult to 
tell the false from the real. In the space of ten years, working 
only at odd moments, she had completed nine hundred and eighty 
plants, and the work was then only abandoned from failing sight. 
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Nobody but one with her taste, neatness of hand, accuracy of eye, 
and knowledge of botany, could have wrought so thoroughly. The 
performance gained her no little fame. 

George III. and Queen Charlotte often came over from Windsor 
to visit the Duchess of Portland at Bulstrode. There Mrs. Delany 
was presented to their Majesties, who took a strong interest in 
her from the first, and showed her an affectionate attention 
infinitely to their credit. When death deprived her of the 
Duchess, their kindnesses redoubled. The King assigned her, for 
her use as a summer residence, a furnished house at Windsor, 
adjoining the entrance to the Castle. He also, as her means 
were limited, conferred on her a pension of £300 a year out 
of the Privy Purse. He and the Queen used to visit her daily, 
without ceremony. ‘ They take me as they find me,” she writes, 
“not suffering anybody to give me notice of their being come.” 

In August 1787, the year before her death, she dictated a letter 
to one of her old Irish friends, Mrs. F. Hamilton, in reading which, 
we come across the following charming scene : 


“Most evenings, at half an hour past seven, I go to Miss Burney’s 
apartment; and when the Royal Family return from the terrace, the King 
or one of the Princesses (generally the youngest, Princess Amelia, just 
four years old) comes into the room, takes me by the hand, and leads me 
into the drawing-room, where there is a chair ready for me by the Queen’s. 
A vacant chair is left for the King whenever he pleases to sit down on it.” 


And so, while she sits between the King and Queen, with little 
Princess Amelia standing at her knees and gazing up fondly into 
her face, we will leave the venerable Mrs. Delany. 




















Warlike Adventures of a Peaceful Prima Donna. 


On the 18th August in the year 1870, a number of the inhabitants 
of Berlin were seen rushing wildly towards the pillars outside 
Litfasz’s, in order to get the first glimpse of the victorious bulletins 
that had just been put up there. 

About fifty persons, young and old, of both sexes and of every 
class, crowded round one of the pillars near Victoria Street; the 
natural result being that only those in front could see what was 
printed on the orange-coloured despatch. 

“Read it out!” exclaimed a voice from the background. 

“Yes, yes, read it out!” chorussed the rest. 

“Pray do not press so, my good woman! What interest have 
you in it ?” asked a broad-shouldered district inspector of a young 
woman who, with a child in her arms, was elbowing her way to the 
front. 

“What interest have I!” answered the woman, measuring her 
interlocutor with a defiant glance. “ My husband is in the Landwehr 
before Metz, and so I may well——” 

‘Room, room for the Landwehr’s wife!” resounded from all sides, 
and immediately a lane was formed to let the woman read the 
telegram. A stout old gentleman with spectacles on nose, now 
begged for quiet, and when this was established he read out in a clear 
voice the despatch dated from Pont-d-Mousson, announcing that the 
enemy had made a sortie from Metz on the 16th, but had been 
driven back again into the fortress, after twelve hours hard fighting. 
Heavy loss on both sides was, however a sad ending to the glorious news. 

“Long live the army! Hurrah for Prince Frederic Charles,” 
shouted the people, frantically waving their hats. 

The crowd was just beginning to disperse when an open carriage 
drove up, and the tastefully dressed occupant, ordering her coachman 
to stop close to the pillars, told the footman, who hastily jumped 
down, to tell her at once the contents of the telegram. 

“TI can spare your servant the trouble, Madame,” said our grey- 
haired old friend, stepping towards the carriage and lifting his hat 
politely. 

“ Ah, good-morning, dear Doctor,” cried the lady, very pleased. “I 
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have not seen you for an age—please tell me quickly, have we gained 
another victory ?” 

The Doctor answered laughingly: “ That we have won, you might 
have been certain of, but I suppose you want to know where? Well 
then ; a decisive battle has been fought near Metz, and the French 
have been driven back into the fortress; but with great loss of life 
on both sides.” 

“ Maria-Joseph!” exclaimed the lady with an unmistakeable 
Austrian accent. “ Why, that is the Army Corps of Prince Frederic 
Charles, in which my husband is! Jesses! if only nothing has 
happened to Adolph! I have had no news from him for some days. 
Are there no names of killed and wounded in the telegram ?” 

“General von Déring and von Wendel are killed, and von Rauch 
and von Griiter are wounded,” replied the Doctor. 

“ And is there nothing about Lieutenant von Rhaden ?” questioned 
the lady in an anxious tone. 

“No, Madame, your husband is not mentioned,” answered the Doctor, 
smiling good-naturedly at her naive question. 

“Then I must telegraph at once. Will you, please, see about the 
telegram for me, dear Doctor? I shall have no peace till I know 
whether my husband is all right. We are close to my house, pray 
help me in my forlorn state.” 

The Doctor bowed assent and strode after the carriage, which 
stopped at No. 30, Victoria Street. 

“ Who was that interesting-looking lady ?” asked a bystander of 
the district inspector. 

“ You are surely not of this place ?” returned that dignified official. 

“No, I am from Danzig——” 

“Ah! I thought you must be a foreigner, else you would have 
known ‘our Pauline,’” saying which he strode off, not deigning to 
bestow any further information. 

Somewhat taken aback, the stranger turned to go, when a 
gentlemanly man, who had heard his question, stepped up to him 
and said: “That little lady with the spirituelle face and speaking 
eyes, is the prima donna of our Opera, Madame Pauline Lucca, the 
wife of Baron von Rhaden, who is now away with the army. She 
enjoys, and deservedly so, the greatest popularity here, and is always 
spoken of as ‘our Pauline’ both by high and low.” 

With many thanks for the information vouchsafed, the stranger 
continued his route. 

Madame Lucca had scarcely entered her door, when the porter 
placed a telegram in her hands. 

Hastily tearing it open she read: “Lieutenant von Rhaden is 
wounded, but not dangerously.” 
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“ Ah, it is as I feared!” she exclaimed. “It was not for nothing 
that I dreamed three nights running about snakes! It is true the 
telegram says he is not dangerously wounded, but I am sure he must 
want nursing; and here I am—hundreds of miles away from him!” 

Then speaking to herself, she continued excitedly: “No, no—I 
know my duty and will fulfil it! John must not take the horses 
out, I must drive off at once. Where is my maid ?—Editha, you 
have just come in time. Get everything ready, we start at once. 
Pack some changes of linen in ‘my small trunk—dresses we shall not 
require, as we shall certainly not be asked to Court. Here is some 
money, go at once and buy everything that will strengthen my sick 
husband: pigeons, chickens, meat extract, preserves; if there is any 
caviare, you can get a small barrel from the old Russian in Charlotte 
Street, and don’t forget the very best cigars, and take one dozen bottles 
of the oldest wine in the cellar. But I must have a pass from Count 
Eulenberg, the Minister of the Interior. Quick, quick, Editha! pack 
everything into one box and send it off to the station. As soon as 
you are ready we start.” 

“ But where to?” demanded the Doctor, who had been an amused 
spectator of this scene—‘ if I may be allowed the question.” 

“Where to? Why, into the enemy’s country of course! I am 
going to bring my husband home, to nurse him here.” 

“ But the telegram does not say where your husband is, and in the 
confusion now reigning round Metz, you will find it difficult to 
find him.” 

“Then I will search Alsace and Lorraine till I do find him.” 

“ Then you have sent your maid to buy all sorts of food, but your 
husband will not be able to eat meat just now.” 

“ But he must eat something !” she exclaimed. 

“ Certainly, but only what is prescribed.” 

“ And what is that? Hospital soup, I suppose! watery bouillon! 
No, no! my Adolph is not accustomed to that; he must have 
something strong and nourishing.” 

“ You are really giving yourself unnecessary expense and trouble,” 
insisted the Doctor. “If you want to take something with you, let it 
be compressed vegetables, condensed milk, Liebig’s extract, coffee, tea, 
sugar ; all these he can enjoy, and if you like I will go and make the 
necessary purchases.” 

“Oh, Doctor, I could embrace you!” 

“Pray do so, sans géne,” said he laughingly, as he took his 
departure. 

Having settled her commissariat department, Madame Lucca got 
into her carriage, and drove to Count Eulenberg, whom she entreated 
to grant herself and maid a pass to the seat of war. 
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The Minister was not a little surprised at the request, and did all 
in his power to dissuade her from the undertaking, pointing out that 
the railroads were entirely taken up with military operations, and it 
would be quite impossible to obtain either horses or carriage. 

“Your Excellency,” she replied, “I am determined to overcome 
these difficulties, and no danger shall keep me back. If the railroads 
are unavailable, and no carriage procurable, I will find some other 
way. Go I must, if I saddle a cow for myself.”* 

“Tf you are determined to carry out your scheme with such 
energy, I really must see what I can do to help you. I will have 
your pass made out in both French and German, and will beg all 
officials to meet your wishes in every possible way.” 

“Your Excellency, I thank you most warmly, both in my own and 
my husband’s name. But please—put it rather strongly to the 
officials that they should help where they can, especially when I get 
into the enemy’s country.” 

Early on the morning of the 21st of August, we find Madame 
Lucca and her maid at the railway station, and soon they and their 
baggage, including the much-discussed commissariat hamper, were en 
route for the seat of war. 

For three hours this journey was uninterrupted, and Madame 
Lucca exclaimed joyfully: “You see, Editha, how easily we are 
getting on, although the Minister and Doctor both said it would be 
so difficult.” 

“We have not yet reached our journey’s end, Madame,” croaked 
the modern Cassandra. 

And almost as if confirming her words, a long shrill whistle 
sounded in their ears, the train gradually slackened speed, and finally 
came toa dead stop at a small side station. 

The guards quickly opened the carriage doors—*“ Every one must 
get out; all baggage to be removed!” and the door of Madame 
Lucca’s carriage was hurriedly opened by the stationmaster, with 
the words: “ Madame, will you have the goodness to get out!” 

“ But why ? I have made myself so excessively comfortable here.” 

“Then I am all the more sorry to have to disturb you, but a 
message has just come from Saarbriicken, ordering us to wait for 
the train from Frankfort, carrying prisoners, whom we have to take 
back to Berlin.” 

“ And when will the train arrive, by which we go on?” 

The stationmaster shrugged his shoulders. “That I cannot 
possibly say.” 

“ Get out, ladies and gentlemen, get out!” shouted the guard, and 


* Her own words. 
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the stationmaster politely helped the singer out of her carriage, 
telling her she would probably have to wait a couple of hours for 
her train. 

The station was filled with soldiers, telegraphists, vivandiéres, and 
all sorts of camp-following, so Madame Lucca sat down on her boxes 
and tried to console herself and while away the time by eating some 
biscuits, when sooner than could have been hoped for, a porter called 
out: “ There comes the train from Berlin.” 

The bell rang, and in steamed the train, drawing an immense 
number of carriages. 

To jump up and run towards a carriage was only the work of a 
moment, and, leaving Editha to guard the luggage, Madame Lucca 
cried hurriedly: “ Where is the guard? I must speak to him!” 

“T am the guard—how can I serve you, Madame? ” 

“T have two first-class tickets for myself and maid. We had to 
get out here to wait for this train—will you kindly get us places.” 

“Madame, I am excessively sorry,” said the guard, shrugging his 
shoulders, “but I cannot help you. The whole train is filled with 
horses, soldiers, guns, provisions and forage, in addition to which, ag 
you see, all the soldiers waiting here have to be packed in somehow, 
so there will not be a spare corner for a mouse.” 

“ But, sir, I must go on,” cried Madame Lucca pathetically. 

“We dare not admit any civilians in this train,” answered the 
guard, politely but decidedly. “Besides, I have not a moment to 
spare—this train must start at once.” 

He gave the signal, the engine driver whistled, when Madame 
Lucca, rushing after the guard, cried: “Surely, you will have some 
respect for this pass.” 

The man glanced hurriedly at the paper and, having read it, bowed 
respectfully, saying: “Oh, Frau Lieutenant von Rhaden! you want to 
join your wounded husband? That quite alters the case! We must 
try and do what we can—though how or where to find room for two 
ladies is more than I can tell.” 

“Who is in that carriage?” she asked, pointing to a first-class 
compartment. 

“That is the officers’ coupé!” 

“What, my husband’s comrades? They will not mind being 
somewhat crowded, if I ask them.” Saying which she quickly went to 
the open carriage window. ‘Gentlemen, have you any room for two 
stranded ladies?” she asked. “ We will make ourselves as small as 
we can.” 

“ What! our Lucca! our Pauline!” they cried with one voice. 

“ Yes it is I, the unfortunate one whom they want to leave behind!” 
she exclaimed with comic pathos, quickly recovering her good spirits. 
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“We are already ten in this coupé!” said a young lieutenant, “ but 
for you we will gladly make room. I will sit on von S——’s knee.” 

“ And I will take von F——- on my knee and make room for your 
maid,” cried a second. 

No sooner said than done. Madame Lucca and her maid stepped in, 
box and hamper were shoved between the feet of the good-natured 
officers, and the train started off again on its journey. 

Hours passed with scarcely a pause in the merry chatter in the 
coupé. Suddenly the train slackened speed. 

“ Are we already at Frankfort ?” asked Pauline, who was beginning 
to get impatient. 

“ No, Madame, we are still many miles from there,” answered a 
captain ; ‘ most likely we only wait here for a few minutes.” 

But this was not to be. The train had not stopped at a station, 
but in the midst of fields with only a signalman’s box in view. 

The captain put his head out of the window, and asked the guard, 
who was hurrying past, if anything had gone amiss with the train. 

“No,” was the answer, “the signalman stopped us, and the colonel 
found a despatch telling him to wait here for the hospital train from 
Saarbriicken which would bring him fresh orders.” 

“‘A pleasant prospect,” sighed an ensign, jumping out of the 
carriage and quickly followed by his companions, who helped the 
ladies to alight. 

“We have had nothing to eat since early morning. Oh, a kingdom 
for a horse! or rather cow, provided it was ready roasted.” 

“Gentlemen,” cried Madame Lucca merrily—* I also can make a 
sacrifice for Germany’s good. In half an hour you shall have some- 
thing warm to drink.” 

“Something to drink, here!” they all exclaimed. 

“Yes, here,” she replied laughing, “ coffee, real Mocha! two pounds 
of which I fortunately have in my travelling bag. Here, Editha, go and 
ask the signalman for the largest cooking-utensil he has, fill it with 
water—there is the well close by—and bring it to me on the grass 
yonder. But now about the fire—I am afraid, gentlemen, I must 
ask you to supply the wood.” 

“ The whole battalion to cut wood,” shouted the captain laughingly, 
and in a few minutes the broken pieces of an old garden-seat were 
placed at the feet of the “ Kaffee-Kochin,” “ for Germany’s good.” 

Editha now returned, carrying a tripod and a well-polished brass 
kettle filled with water. The ensign produced a bundle of love- 
letters, which he put under the pieces of the old bench, and soon 
merry flames sparkled and rose round the kettle, which was eagerly 
watched by the group of officers. 

“Tt sings! it bubbles! hurrah! it boils!” cried one after the 
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other, and no strainer being at hand, Madame Lucca emptied the 
contents of her tin into the boiling water, which soon diffused a most 
fragrant aroma. 

“ Now, cups, cups, gentlemen!” exclaimed the kind-hearted fairy ; 
but the signalman only possessed two of these articles de luwe, which 
were at once set aside for the use of the ladies, while the rest brought 
glasses, jars, leather and horn drinking cups, all of which were filled 
by Madame Lucca by means of a punch ladle. 

The coffee was still very hot, and was placed on the grass to cool, 
when, like General von Ziethen out of the wood, up rushed the 
hospital train, with a shrill whistle. 

The major in charge jumped out of his carriage, and, following the 
fragrant aroma of the steaming Mocha, approached Madame Lucca 
with the petition that she would kindly spare some for his wounded, 
who had had nothing for eight hours. 

“T am afraid, then, gentlemen, I must ask you to forego your own 
enjoyment,” she said, turning to her comrades, and the words were 
scarcely out of her mouth before each officer was beside the train 
carrying the most welcome refreshment to the wounded. 

“T thank you in the name of all my sick charges,” continued the 
major, “but would beg your special care for a severely wounded 
comrade in carriage 245. He is a one year’s volunteer, the only son 
of wealthy parents, and engaged to a rich banker’s daughter. Poor 
fellow, he is sadly in need of refreshment.” 

Madame Lucca, cup in hand, hastened to the carriage indicated, 
where in a hammock lay a young man, very pale and exhausted, 
carefully covered up to his chin. 

“T have brought you some coffee,” said Madame Lucca in her 
sonorous voice. The sick man opened his eyes, but did not stir. 
“Can I raise you up,” she continued, gently placing her hand under 
his head. 

“No, no! where is my servant ?” he cried anxiously. 

“There is no servant here, dear sir, so pray allow me to help 
you, as a sister of charity, and I will try not to hurt you,” urged 
Madame Lucca. 


The sick man faintly shook his head, and again looked anxiously 
round, as if seeking some one. 

“Your major has just informed me,” she continued, “ that you are 
very severely wounded ; but he also told me that you are a fortunate 
bridegroom,* so I hope it will not be very long ere you will be well 
enough to embrace your fair bride.” 

Tears started into the young man’s eyes, and with a convulsive 
sob he cried : 


* The term bridegroom is always applied to an engaged man in Germany. 
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“Oh! I have lost both my arms! ” 

Frau Lucea was deeply touched at these words, and it was with 
difficulty she kept back her own tears. 

“ Poor, poor fellow!” she cried, “ you have indeed offered a heavy 
sacrifice to your Fatherland ;” and her kind compassion so completely 
won his confidence, that he gladly allowed her to raise his head and 
moisten his parched lips with some coffee. 

As she afterwards learnt from the major, he had had both arms 
shot away at the shoulders by a shell. 

The rest of her journey was continued without any further inter- 
ruption, and it was late in the evening when the train reached 
Saarbriicken, where Madame Lucca and her maid got out ; the officers 
bade a friendly farewell to their “Comrade Frau von Rhaden,” and 
with many good wishes for a speedy meeting with her husband, they 
hastened away in search of their respective quarters. 

Turning to a porter, Madame Lucca asked him where she could 
get a night’s lodging. 

“A night’s lodging!” repeated he, looking at her in surprise; 
“there is no chance of a lodging anywhere in Saarbriicken. The 
whole place is crammed with soldiers.” 

“And I am so tired!” exclaimed Madame Lucca. “Don’t you 
know of any place where we could rest for the night? No matter 
how small or poor, I would reward you well.” 

The porter shoved his cap on one side, scratched his head, thought 
for a moment, and then said: 

“T have just come from my cousin’s, the shepherd’s hut-——” 

“ Well, let us go to him.” 

“No, no; there are already twelve men there, and the church is 
filled with prisoners! The only place that, oddly enough, is not yet 
filled up is——” he hesitated. 

‘‘ Well—is what ?” she demanded. 

“ The engine-house—there I could arrange you a good bed of clean 
straw or hay, if you think it is respectable enough.” 

“ Respectable enough? and why not?” 

“ Because, Madame, in peace time we often shut tramps up 
there.” 

“My good man, that won’t trouble me in the least—but could 
you not get us some blankets ?” 

“Oh yes,” answered the porter. “I can get plenty of blankets 
from the officers, if I say they are required for ladies.” 

“ Here is a louis d’or for you, mon ami. Hurry away at once, lest 
this last refuge be taken from us for military purposes.” 

With grateful thanks the man hastened away, followed by the 
ladies. 
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“ Hi, look here, Fréhlens!” called out another porter, “ here is a 
box and a hamper. Do they belong to you?” 

“Please to carry these things to the engine-house,” said Editha 
with great dignity, as she followed her mistress to their improvised 
lodging. 

“The engine-house?” muttered the man. “Surely it is not 
anything contraband? The box is light enough—but the hamper! 
Der Tausend! that 7s heavy.” But, nevertheless, he did as he was 
told. 

The porter proved a man of his word. Quickly spreading some 
fresh clean straw in the small dark space, he went away, and in less 
than a quarter of an hour returned, laden with soft, warm blankets, 
out of which a couch, not at all to be despised, was soon arranged. 

“There, ladies!” said their impromptu attendant, rubbing his hands 
together, well pleased. ‘“ Now I will fetch ‘you a lantern, for which 
the colonel has given me a wax candle, begging me at the same time 
to tell you how sorry he was not to be able to offer the ladies a better 
night’s lodging, especially Madame Lucca.” 

. “Why how did he know my name?” cried she, very much surprised. 

*s Well, when I went to ask him for the blankets for some ladies, 
a lieutenant stepped up to him, mentioned your name, and told him 
how you had made coffee for the wounded out in the open field. Then 
the colonel exclaimed: ‘ Bravely done! As I cannot do more for her 
comfort, I will at least station a guard outside the engine-house, so 
that she may rest undisturbed during the night.’ So now, ladies, 
sleep well, and may you have pleasant dreams.” 

“One moment, my friend,” cried Madame Lucca. *‘Is there no 
means of locking the door of this place ?” 

“No, Madame, for the last tramp who was shut up here, wrenched 
off the lock and ran away. For this reason you are to have a guard, 
so you may rest in peace,” saying which the man took his departure. 

“Editha,” whispered her mistress when they were alone—“ we 
must not both go to sleep at once. I will watch till midnight, and 
then you must relieve me, for, as you have heard, the door cannot be 
fastened, and the night is no man’s friend.” 

“T know a remedy, Frau Baronin !” cried Editha joyfully. “I will 
shove the hamper before the door and put our box on the top. That 
will at any rate make a little barricade. See! there it is done!” 

“A poor defence against a serious attack,” smiled the prima donna, 

Soon the two travellers were comfortably wrapped in the warm 
blankets on their extemporised bed. Just as Morpheus closed their 
eyes, however, a loud knocking was heard at the door. 

“Gracious Heaven, have pity on us! we are lost, we are lost!” 
cried the maid, making one spring to the door and seating herself on 
2a2 
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the boxes to increase the resistance. ‘“ Who is there?” she continued, 
feeling thus reassured. 

“Tt is only me, Lieutenant von L——, your travelling companion,” 
was the answer. “I have just come to tell you that you may sleep 
in peace, as I have placed a guard before the engine-house, by the 
colonel’s orders.” 

Feeling secure by the knowledge that they were guarded, mistress 
and maid again lay down and, thoroughly tired out, did not wake till 
four in the morning ; when suddenly drums began to beat, bugles to 
sound, words of command were shouted out—warlike noises were 
heard all round: something extraordinary must be going on in 
Saarbriicken. 

The barricade was quickly removed and Madame Lucca stepped out, 
just as Lieutenant von L came spurring up on his fiery chestnut, 
reporting hurriedly: “There is an alarm, Madame, the French won’t 
wait any longer—they want another beating! Everything has gone 
on, and I have been left behind to report to you. Au revoir! but 
stop—I had very nearly forgotten to tell you that your husband is 
in the hospital at Pont-i-Mousson.” 

“ And how far is that from here?” 

“ About ten miles ;* but, pardon me, I am called away, ‘ The knight 
must forth to his doughty deeds.’ Adieu!” and off he galloped like 
a bullet out of a chassepot rifle. 

The aspect of Saarbriicken was indeed desolate when the troops 
had left. Seeing an old man coming along, Madame Lucca asked : 
“My good man, is there no carriage here I could get?” 

“ Not even a wheel!” grumbled the old man, without pausing, 

“One question more,” she begged. “Is any of our army still 
here?” 

“Only the Grand Duke of Oldenburg ; there he comes up the street 
with his staff. Bon jour,” and off he went. 

“ Quick, Editha! this is our last hope,” cried Madame Lucca, and 
both ladies making a bold front stepped out into the street. 

The Grand Duke rode slowly along in earnest conversation with one 
of his officers, the rest of his staff following. 

“ Good-morning, your Highness,” said the prima donna in a loud 
voice. 

The Grand Duke, surprised, pulled up his horse and, looking 
down at her, said: “Can I be mistaken? no, surely it is Frau Lucca 
our prima donna! Many a time have I had the great pleasure of 
hearing you at the Opera.” 

“Your Highness, I am delighted that you graciously remember my 
insignificance. In Berlin I am introduced to dukes at Court ; here, 


* A German mile is four English miles. 
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however, I must do it myself in the open street. Ihave the honour 
&c. ... Pauline Lucca.” 

“ Delighted, I am sure,” exclaimed the Duke, touching his cap ; 
“‘ but what brings you here in the midst of this terrible war.” 

“T have come to fetch my husband, who lies wounded at Pont-a- 
Mousson. I have got as far as Saarbriicken, but here the story has 
come to an end.” 

“ What do you mean?” asked the Grand Duke, laughing. 

“Well, you see, I am stopped here for want of a conveyance to go 
further. I therefore beg and entreat of your Highness to help me.” 

“That, dear lady, is I fear impossible, with the best will in the 
world,” answered he pityingly ; “ for at this moment there is nothing 
at hand but the baggage-waggon which follows us with the servants.” 

“Your Highness,” said the prima donna quickly, “your servants 
seem to have good strong legs, could not a couple of them go on foot 
to Pont-i-Mousson, and then there would be room for me and my 
maid?” 

“ Certainly,” answered the Grand Duke good-humouredly, “ but I 
could not think of offering Frau Lucca a seat in a baggage- 
waggon.” 

“Serene Highness,” exclaimed Madama Lucca, “bad driving is 
better than good walking. If that is your only objection to the 
baggage-waggon, please order down three men, so that I, my maid 
and baggage, may mount.” 

The Grand Duke laughingly complied, shook her heartily by the 
hand, excused himself that he could not do more for her, and rode off. 
Madame Lucca and her maid got up, and the waggon slowly rumbled 
off to Pont-a-Mousson. 

It was late the following day when they at last reached the town, 
having passed thirty-six hours in the waggon, sleeping in it and 
narrowly escaping several dangers that we have not room to relate. 

But where to find the sick man? The whole of Pont-a-Mousson 
was converted into a huge hospital, and nearly every house had the 
Geneva flag. Frau Lucca went indefatigably from one to the other, 
till at last she got the information: “Lieutenant von Rhaden 
severely wounded. First-floor—room No. 9.” 

This confirmation of her fears seemed to take away her courage : 
“Severely wounded,” cried she, scarcely above her breath. 

“We hope to pull him through yet,” said the doctor reassuringly ; 
“‘pray Madame do not lose heart ; all will go well I hope.” 

“Do you think it will hurt him if he sees me suddenly at his 
bedside?” asked the anxious wife. 

“I am half afraid of it,” answered the doctor. ‘Both while 
delirious, and when waking he has called out your name incessantly. 
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Follow me up the stairs, but only after I have prepared him can I 
allow you to go into his room.” 

She waited a few minutes in the corridor—the doctor opened the 
door and whispered : “‘ He sleeps; please come in very gently.” 

She stepped in, her looks anxiously searching for her beloved 
husband ; but what a picture met her eyes! Ina small close room stood 
a bed, to judge by its length only intended for a child, on which lay a 
tall manly figure of at least six feet, the legs hanging over the end, 
the head and face bandaged, leaving nothing visible but a nose and 
mouth, fearfully swelled, and the colour of lead. 

“Ts that my husband?” Frau Lucca asked in a broken voice. 

“Yes, that is Lieutenant von Rhaden.” 

She sank down on a chair, covering her face with both her hands. 

“Madame,” said the doctor reprovingly, “I should not have 
allowed you to enter here, had your husband not often told me that 
his wife was a woman of great bravery and self control.” 

At this she rose, her face still very pale, but otherwise quite 
composed. 

“My husband shall see that he was not mistaken in me,” she said 
firmly, and went towards the bed. ‘ Adolph!” she whispered, stoop- 
ing down, “ your Pauline is here.” 

“ Hush, he sleeps,” warned the doctor. 

“ Impossible, his eyes are wide open,” she returned. 

“Only the left one; the sinews of that eye were torn by a shot, so 
that he cannot shut it or move the eyelid. His left ear is deaf; and 
the left side of his mouth, indeed the whole side of his face, is 
powerless.” 

“ And will he always remain so?” asked his wife anxiously. 

The doctor shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘ We must hope for the best,” 
he said. 

“Pauline?” murmured the patient almost inarticulately. 

“ Pray, Madame, go behind the head of the bed,” said the doctor 
quickly. “Your husband is about to awake and your unexpected 
appearance here might do him harm.” 

The patient moved again and the doctor came and felt his pulse. 

“You have had a good sleep, Baron; do you feel any easier.” 

“ A little,” he whispered. ‘I had such a pleasant dream.” 

“Of your wife ?—you called out her name.” 

“Yes, of my wife—of Pauline! It was like reality—I saw her 
stand at my bedside, bending over me with tears in her eyes, as she 
whispered, ‘ Adolph.’ ” 

“ And what if the dream were a reality ?” questioned the doctor. 

“ Ah, impossible,” murmured the sick man ; “1 would as soon fancy 
an angel from heaven coming here to me.” 
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Madame Lucca could contain herself no longer. “ Adolph, I am 
here!” she cried in a voice choked with tears, falling on her knees 
beside him. 

We will not further describe this scene ; suffice it, that the doctor, 
by means of persuasions and threats, brought Madame Lucca to her 
former composure, telling her of what real use she could be. 

“ And cannot my husband take anything?” she inquired, having 
received her instructions. “I brought a hamper of compressed 
vegetables and soups,” with an involuntary sigh at the meagre fare. 

“ Coffee, coffee! I only want coffee,” stammered the patient. 

“Oh, I am a professed cook in that!” she cried, quite recovering 
her gaiety. “Ina very short time you shall have as good a cup of 
Mocha as you ever drank in your life.” 

The doctor ordered a coffee-pot to be brought, and in a quarter of 
an hour the fragrant beverage was steaming in the cups. 

The patient, as Madame Lucca afterwards related with great satis- 
faction, had no less than five cups of this coffee, she herself feeding him. 

Her next care was to secure better rooms and softer beds. The 
doctor assured her there was only one house in Pont-d-Mousson that 
was not fully occupied by soldiers, and this belonged to a French 
official, who had hitherto resolutely barred out every one. 

This put Madame Lucca on her mettle. 

“ What,” she cried, “shall a Frenchman be better lodged than my 
sick husband? I will see what my pass from Count Eulenberg will 
do,” and putting on her hat and gloves, she added: “Adolph, you 
shall soon be in better quarters. I am going to try the effect of some 
good sound German on the, Frenchman.” 

So saying she left the room and was soon at the Frenchman’s door. 
After repeated ringing it was at last partly opened by a thin, tall man 
in a figured dressing-gown and tasseled night-cap. 

“Mein Herr,” she began in German, “I want two rooms and, if 
possible, three beds! Ah, I see you don’t understand German, bon ; 
tres bien. I will soon show you that my French education was not 
neglected,” and forthwith she began in the purest French to tell him 
she was quite ready to pay him anything he asked for the rooms 
and beds, but that if he was obstinate and refused to admit her on 
these terms, she would very soon have him and his French household 
turned out; and to prove she was not speaking without authority, 
she showed him the French side of her pass. This had a magic 
effect, the Frenchman at once pulled in his horns, and soon she was 
in possession of two nice airy rooms and comfortable beds. It is 
true he asked an enormous sum for them, but he was somewhat taken 
aback when Madame Lucca, without any hesitation, paid for them at 
once in bright friedrichs d’or. 
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The removal of the patient, as well as the settling of Madame 
Lucca herself, not to forget the precious hamper, was happily effected 
before night. 

For ten days Madame Lucca nursed her husband indefatigably, 
and notwithstanding all the disagreeables attendant on wounds, never 
left his bed-side. Her maid every day cooked and prepared a portion 
of the compressed vegetables and soups, which the patient could only 
take in spoonfuls at a time; but, thanks to good nursing, his health 
improved rapidly. 

Madame Lucca had once asked her husband to tell her how he had 
got wounded, but as speaking was still very difficult to him, he told 
her to ask Sergeant Walter, who had been beside him at the battle of 
Metz, and who could give her fuller details than himself. 

The man was afterwards wounded in the leg, and was now in the 
hospital that von Rhaden had left. So one day when her husband 
was sleeping quietly, Madame Lucca sent for the sergeant, as he was 
now able to get about with the help of a stick. 

We will give the account of the battle in the worthy man’s own 
words : 

“Tt was on the 15th of August,” so he began, “that the French 
left Metz, to try and force a passage to Verdun, the Emperor and his 
son in their midst. But surrounded on all sides by the Germans, 
they could make no head, and the Emperor on the morning of the 
16th, by a circuitous route, made the best of his way to Chalons. It 
was well he did, for on the afternoon of that day we overtook 
Bazaine’s army at Mars-la-Tour. The enemy had possession of two 
villages, a fort, and the surrounding heights. 

“*Send those fellows down from the heights!’ cried General von 
Stiilpnagel, and this we succeeded in doing, after heavy fighting. 
The French were driven down, and dislodged from the villages 
Vionville and Flamigny, which we took possession of. At one 
o'clock, however, they occupied the wood of Saint-Arnould, and from 
thence fired such deadly volleys on the Brandenburgers that they 
fell like gnats round a candle! At half-past three, Prince Frederic 
Charles came on the field and rode down our lines, shells and chasse- 
pot bullets flying so closely around him that several of his staff were 
hit. The Prince now took command, and until four o’clock the 
artillery had it all their own way. Then came the order: ‘ Bayonets 
to attack! March.’ We had only waited for this. 

“¢Hurrah!’ shouted thousands of voices, and with lowered 
bayonets we rushed on to the impudent red trousers. Ah, Madame! 
that was a cutting, shooting, and bayonetting! Lieutenant von 
Rhaden, his sword swung high in the air, and not heeding the 
perfect storm of shot and shell that fell around us, was in the front, 
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leading us on and shouting, ‘Don’t give way, my brave lads, we 
must have that wood before dark.’ Suddenly I saw his sword arm 
sink—he stood as if transfixed! Quickly running up to him, I saw 
blood streaming down his face. 

“ «Herr Lieutenant,’ I cried, touching his arm, ‘ you have been hit.’ 
He never heard me, he was completely stunned, gazing fixedly upwards, 
and still grasping his sword, as if about to give a blow. I took hold 
of him gently, expecting every moment he would fall, and shouted 
loud enough this time to rival the cannon : 

“*Herr Lieutenant, you are hit!’ At this he turned slowly 
towards me. Ah, Gnidige Frau, how those few seconds had 
distorted his face ! and trying to collect himself, he said almost inarticu- 
lately, for the shot had lamed his tongue : 

«Sergeant Walter, I think I have had about enough of it.’ 

“*T think so too, Herr Lieutenant; you are badly wounded—is 
there anything I can do for you?’ 

“«Take my watch and this diamond ring to my wife —and tell 
her—that my last thought——’ 

‘“* Here he became insensible, and it was all I could do to hold him 
up. I shouted to two of my comrades, and with their help carried 
him to a spot where at least he would be out of the way of cannon 
wheels and horses’ hoofs. 

“I placed my knapsack under his head, covered him with my 
cloak, and then rushed off to vent my rage on those miserable French, 
whom you may believe I did not treat to many sugar plums ! 

“ By nightfall the battlefield and the victory were both ours, and as 
soon as I could, I hurried back to the place where we had left our 
wounded officer, but just as I was stooping over him to see if life was 
extinct, bang went a spent chassepot bullet into my leg, and down 
I fell senseless beside him. 

“When I recovered consciousness I found myself here in the 
hospital, and heard, to my delight, that Lieutenant von Rhaden was not 
only alive, but here, though several papers had reported his death. 
For eight hours he lay on the battlefield, amidst the dead and dying, 
and I still think it was a miracle they ever brought him back with 
any life in him.” 

This ended Sergeant Walter’s story, to which Frau Lucca had 
listened with breathless attention. His life-like descriptions had 
roused fresh fears for her husband’s recovery, but the doctor, 
who just then came in, assured her there was no fear for his life, and 
if once at home, with her careful nursing, would soon recover his 
strength. 


After the sergeant had gone, Madame Lucca asked the doctor if her 
husband was awake. 
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“No,” he replied, “he is still in a sound sleep, and I have told 
my assistant, who is with him, to let no one disturb him, as perfect 
quiet will do more for him than anything. Even you, dear Madame, 
I must beg not to come near him during the next three or four 
hours, and to leave him entirely to me.” 

“T will do whatever you think best,” she replied, “but, my dear 
doctor, I cannot sit here doing nothing. Is there anything fresh 
going on?” 

“There has been another cavalry skirmish,” answered the doctor, 
“only a mile from here, in which the French, as usual, have been 
defeated.” 

“Was that where you went to this morning with the soldiers?” 
she asked. 

“Yes, I went with the foremost outposts to the heights. Every- 
thing there showed the fury of the fight that had taken place. Now 
our outposts are only about 800 paces from the French, so that with 
a good field-glass one can plainly distinguish their képis.” 

“T have brought my glass with me,” quickly said Madame Lucca. 
“ Could I not go and see this French outpost? Iam not the least 
bit afraid, and whenever I think of my poor wounded husband, I feel 
quite blood-thirsty. I would give anything to see the enemy closer. 
Can you tell me where I could get permission to go?” 

“The only person who can give you leave to visit the outposts is 
the Etappen Commandant, Captain H——, of the Uhlans.” 

“ Where are his quarters?” 

“In that house on the hill yonder.” 

“Please doctor, look well after my husband, and before he wakes 
I shall have had a good look at the French képis. I will go at once 
to Captain H—— and ask for a pass and an escort.” 

“T very much fear——” began the doctor. 

“Oh, I will manage him! Au revoir! Do not, say anything to 
my husband if he should wake ere I return, in case he may get 
anxious. I shall be back in time for coffee, to which I invite you to 
join us. Addio, Signor Dottore !” 

As she hurried off to the captain’s quarters, the doctor looked after 
her, shaking his head and smiling to himself: ‘ A very child’s nature, 
light hearted, but self-willed too.” 

The captain was just reading the patrol’s report, according to 
which a battle was expected near Sedan. An aide-de-camp had 
brought him orders to strengthen the outposts on the heights of 
Pont-a-Mousson, and to do his utmost to prevent the French troops, 
scattered round there, from reforming. 

An orderly came in and announced: “A lady from Berlin wishes 
to speak to you.” 
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“A lady!” exclaimed the captain, surprised. “Did she give her 
name?” 

“Frau von Rhaden, also known, she says, by the simpler name of 
* Pauline.’ ” 

“Die Lucca!” cried the captain, jumping up and himself going to 
open the door. 

“Madame,” he said, “I am both surprised and delighted to 
welcome you to my quarters. I heard some days ago that you had 
started from Berlin with the praiseworthy intention of taking your 
wounded husband home, but have not had time to wait upon you,” 
and with these words he placed a chair for her. 

“Tf the mountain won’t come to me, I must go to the mountain— 
so you see I have had to turn Turk for the nonce,” she answered, 
seating herself. 

“ Before anything else, how is your husband?” 

“Thanks for your kind inquiry—he is getting better every day, 
but not strong enough yet to undertake the journey home, though 
the doctor gives me hopes of being able to move him in the course of 
a few days.” 

“ And now, what is the Berlin world doing ?” 

“They drink coffee, dine and almost sleep at Litfasz’s, so as not to 
lose a second in seeing the latest telegrams that are put up there. 
But not to waste your time, Herr Rittmeister, I inform you at once 
that I have come here with a petition.” 

“May I ask what itis? Ifin my power, it shall be granted.” 

“T just want to visit the outposts and have a look at the French.” 

The captain thought he could not have heard rightly. “ You 
wish to visit the outposts? Surely you cannot be in earnest! The 
theatre of war is very different to that of the Opera!” 

“Oh I know that !—on the battlefield the chassepot bullets take 
the soprano, the mitrailleuses the baritone, and the shells the bass 
parts! But I should like, just for once, to hear such a concert.” 

“ And what if a bullet hit you?” 

“Oh no fear! French bullets are much too polite to do that. 
Please, please Herr Rittmeister, give me a pass and a couple of 
Uhlans! To go away from the seat of war without seeing the 
enemy would be as bad as to leave Rome without seeing the Pope ! 
So please don’t refuse me! You see I have not much time, for I 
must be back for four-o’clock coffee, when my husband will want me.” 

“Really, Madame, I am very sorry, but I cannot grant your 
request. I should never forgive myself if I allowed you to run into 
such danger.” 

“Tf you only hesitate on that account, I will absolve you in writing 
from all responsibility,” saying which she took a piece of paper from 
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the table, wrote a few words and handed it back to the Rittmeister. 
“Here is your warrant,” she said, “and if that does not suffice, here 
also is my pass from the Minister, by which you will see that every 
one is to further my wishes to the utmost.” 

“ Of course if you thus insist, I must give in,” and without further 
delay he handed her a pass, told off a sergeant and ten Uhlans as 
escort, and the whole party were quickly en route to the heights. 

It was the 30th of August, the sun was streaming down hot and 
fiercely, and Frau Lucca, her sunshade in her right hand and glasses 
in her left, walked bravely on, humming that air out of ‘ Figaro’: 


“*Dort vergisze leises flehen, siisses Wimmern, 
Da wo Lanzen und Schwerter schimmern’ ”— 


the Uhlans following behind. 

“ After half an hour’s rough walking through hedges and across 
ditches, they reached the first line of outposts, where the sentries, 
like moles, had thrown up the earth, to protect them from the 
enemy’s fire. 

The first they came to were Saxons, and one of these, looking in 
perfect amazement at the lady, exclaimed : “Jesses Strambach! If 
the Prussian women are so courageous, no wonder the Frenchmen 
run when they see these Amazons’ husbands!” 

To which Madame Lucca replied in the broadest Viennese: “ You 
are not quite right, my friend! Iam Austrian born, a Prussian by 
inclination but, above all, a real and true German.” 

Even on their way thither, single bullets had come across from 
“over the way,” but fortunately had passed harmlessly over their 
heads. Now, however, when the party halted, thus giving the French 
a mark, the bullets began to fall thick and close, one of the pennants 
was shot from a lance and the horses began to get restive. 

The sergeant rode up, saluted, and said : “ Frau Baronin, if I remain 
here a quarter of an hour longer with my Uhlans, I shall not bring 
back a single man unwounded; for the sight of a Uhlan always 
makes the French spend a fabulous amount of ammunition.” 

Even as he spoke a bullet grazed his horse’s ear, making it bound 
wildly in the air. 

“For Heaven’s sake,” cried Madame Lucca, startled, “don’t let 
any one’s life be endangered on my account! Pray, gentlemen, turn 
and ride back as fast as you can, and take my very best thanks to 
your captain.” 

There was no need to repeat her command. The Uhlans having 
received instructions to obey the lady in everything, dashed away 
with lightning speed, and were soon out of sight. Shortly after their 
departure, the enemy’s fire also ceased. 
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Madame Lucca was now able to look round, and taking advantage 
of the quiet, went on till she reached one of the foremost sentries. 
Here she found an old shot-riddled stump, on which being rather 
tired, she seated herself, and taking out her glasses was plainly able 
to see the glistening of the French bayonets at no great distance. 

The ground between the French and German outposts was lite- 
rally ploughed up with shot and shell. 

The sentry, an old soldier, after gazing for some time in perfect 
amazement at the unwonted apparition, left his sheltering earthwork, 
and stepping up to her, said: “‘ Gnadige Frau, what can you want 
here ?” 

“T have just come to have a nearer view of the battlefield,” she 
answered quite unconcernedly. 

“ Hein!” muttered the soldier, “will you please look at the old 
trunk you are sitting on.” 

“T did that before I sat down.” 

“ And what do you suppose has riddled and torn it so?” 

“T suppose the enemy’s bullets,” she replied composedly. 

“ And, notwithstanding, you sit there?” 

“Well, if a sofa had been at hand, I should of course have 
preferred it.” 

This impressed the old man immensely. “ Potz! Donnerwetter!” 
he cried, “if you are so courageous you shall certainly have some 
plums,” saying which he dived into his newly washed bread bag and 
taking out a small basket of splendid yellow plums, offered them to 
her. 

“ Many thanks, good comrade,” she said laughingly, and was about 
to take one, when the man calledout: ‘A shell—stoop.” Instead of 
stooping, however,she only looked curiously round, and asked “Where.” 
At that instant the shell burst within a hundred paces of them. 

“T should really advise you to withdraw now, Madame, for the 
French have evidently seen you,” and he hurried her, somewhat 
unwillingly, behind his earthwork. 

Here she waited for about a quarter of an hour, but no further shot 
came. 

“The Parley-vous seem satisfied,” said the soldier, “and I would 
advise you to make the best of your way back while they are quiet. 
The bouquets they send us from over there are not composed of 
carnations and roses.” 

“Yes, I think I have seen enough of war’s handiwork,” said 
Madame Lucca, “ but before I go I should like to have a piece of 
that shell to take home in remembrance of this hour.” 

“A piece of that shell! that you certainly shall have,” cried the 
man, and in a very few minutes he brought back some splinters of 
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the burst shell, which he most politely presented, to her, and which 
Madame Lucca herself triumphantly showed to the writer of this 
sketch. 

On her return to Pont-a-Mousson, she heard a soldier remark: 
‘‘She is bullet-proof, she must be a witch !” 

In the meantime her husband had awakened, and was awaiting 
her with great anxiety. 

“ Are you already awake, Mainnchen?” she cried, entering his room 
as if only returning from a walk. 

“But Pauline——” he began in a tone of remonstrance. 

“ She quickly interrupted him : 

“ Dear Adolph, you know the doctor said y you must not speak much 
while your tongue is still so swelled. Is it not so, Herr Doctor ?” 

“ Yes, yes,” he answered laughingly, “ but just think, Madame, what 
rejoicing there would have been in Paris, if a telegram such as this 
had appeared: ‘The German barbarians have no longer a Lucca, and 
the Berlin public have lost their Pauline. We have shot her out of 
revenge !’” 

“Yes indeed, Linchen,” again began von Rhaden. 

“Hush, Adolph,” she interrupted him, “you really will get 
toothache if you speak so much. Here, Editha, bring in the coffee 
quickly,” and the patient made no further attempt at lecturing, 
knowing of old, as he said, that “‘ what Paulinchen had once determined 
on, she always carried through, no matter at what cost to herself.” 

A few days after the battle of Sedan, Lieutenant von Rhaden, 
carefully bandaged and well wrapped up, started for Berlin, accom- 
panied by his wife and her maid. 

At Neuendorf, near Mannheim, a Berlin banker asked Madame 
Lucca what had brought her there in this time of danger, to which 
she replied: ‘“ I have just been to fetch my old man from the seat of 
war, for I think I shall nurse him better at home than the sisters of 
mercy could do in the hospital.” 

Four months after these events Madame Lucca became the happy 
mother of a charming little daughter. 
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Chopin. 


— 


Amona the great pianist celebrities in this century Chopin 
stands in a certain sense alone. It is the misfortune of the piano 
not to give forth its music, unless the performer happens to possess 
very extraordinary qualities both mental and physical. Hence 
the eagerness of all those, who wish to distinguish themselves 
on that instrument, to study mechanical skill, in order before all 
things to overcome difficulties of fingering. For this purpose they 
devote an incredible number of hours and much patience to the ac- 
quirement of that physical dexterity, that flexibility of wrist and 
strength, so that they may not only astonish people, but—sweetest 
of all satisfactions—surpass all rivals. But patience is given to 
many, and figures can always be added to, so that he who studies 
ten hours a day feels himself inferior to her who practises twelve 
hours. Quantity in fact can always be beaten, but not quality, 
as I said some years ago to an American manufacturer at the 
exhibition in Boston. (Do. not correct me, I mean Boston, not 
Philadelphia.) There they had the sublime idea of giving Verdi's 
Anvil Chorus from ‘Il Trovatore,’ accompanied by fifty firemen 
with fifty anvils, and—most delicate addition—ten real guns, 
which, at a given sign from the conductor, were fired off every 
minute. You should have seen the knowing, deeply-satisfied 
look with which the gentleman mentioned winked at me at every 
boom! as much as to say, “ You cannot beat that. You may have 
a chorus entirely consisting of Italian voices, or your famous 
Lancashire girls, aye, and the best orchestra under Sir Michael 
Costa; but you have never had any guns. Listen—boom!” and 
he drew himself up, never saying a word, too proud for that, but 
expecting to see me crushed by the magnitude of the demonstra- 
tion. When it was nearly finished, I probably did not appear 
to him sufficiently “ flattened,” for he said : 

“Well, sir, what is your opinion of this ?”—Boom !—* There ! 
you hear this? What do you think of it?” 

“ Undoubtedly,” I replied, with all the hypocrisy which I could 
muster at the time—‘ undoubtedly the most sonorous effect in 
music I ever heard.” 

“T should think so!” he replied. ‘‘Can’t be beaten!” 
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“ Well,” I timidly observed, “as to ‘can’t be beaten,’ I am not 
so sure of that.” 

“What, sir! Do you mean to underrate our grand demon- 
stration? I say it can’t be beaten!” 

“ Well, come now,” I ventured to say, “suppose somebody in 
Europe, in a small place, say London, should get together twenty- 
five guns and seventy-five firemen, would that not be even a greater 
sonority ?” 

“Never,” he said, “never! First of all, it would not be 
American, and that concludes the matter. I tell you this can’t 
be beaten, and you know it. Good-morning!” and he left me 
a disgusted unbeliever in American infallibility. 

Well, just as the number of guns and firemen might be in- 
creased, so might be the number of hours for exercise; and, 
since so many pianists represent literally nothing but the 
number of hours passed at the instrument, there are so many 
rivalling each other in feats like conjurors or dancers on the tight- 
rope, or other purely mechanical work. Thalberg, who was 
endowed by nature with upholstered finger-tips, which gave him 
such a charming touch ; Liszt, whose wrist was so light in octave 
playing that you would have thought in certain moments the hand 
would fly off altogether; Rubinstein, whose Kalmuk strength is 
such that sometimes people look under the piano to see whether 
he did not smash the key-board through and come out with his 
hand under it—they all, notwithstanding their undeniably great 
talent, more or less belong to the effect-producing virtuosi, who, 
with a fine conception of the great masters combine an astonish- 
ing execution ; and this is just what the mass of the people want. 
They want to be astonished, they crave the excitement of the 
moment. 

Not so was Chopin. He, whom Schumann, no mean judge, 
called the boldest and loftiest poetic spirit of the age, acquired 
execution not as his highest aim or as a means of astonishing the 
natives, not as a race in which to get rid of so many hundreds of 
notes per minute; but Chopin studied execution as the painter 
studies colours and colour-grouping—he studied execution, not 
to be hindered when the florid Byzantine style of his tone 
columns rendered fioriture desirable. In his deep-suffering, 
poetic soul, singing, expression, poetry were the chief attractions, 
and therefore both in his compositions and in his playing, his 
plaintive, original style formed the special feature and novelty. 

It has often been stated that an all-pervading patriotism, 
despair at seeing his beloved country subjugated and tyran- 
nised over, was the primary cause of that poetical charm so 
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prominent in nearly all his works, great or small. Others think 
that his excessively sensitive nature was especially given to 
creating this dolorous kind of work, because he was sick, weak, 
and suffering from an over-excited nervous system. Doubtless 
both reasons, more particularly the latter, had a great deal to do 
with it, for, say what we may, the coats of the stomach have a 
greater influence on the free working of our brains than we like to 
admit. ‘C'est le ventre qui gouverne le monde,” said Napoleon L., 
who knew something about human weakness. Let anybody, how- 
ever gifted, try after a plentiful dinner to sit down and write a 
delicate sentimental piece, or let him fast for a day and then give 
birth to a heroic march, and I am very much afraid the sentimental 
piece will sound somniferous and the heroic march will be a poor 
performance. 

The state of our physique is of paramount importance in 
writing. 

And so it was with Chopin, that most inspired pianist, and with 
Berlioz, the incarnate revolution in orchestral works. 

To be appreciated at his full value, Chopin had to do one thing, 
viz., to die. It is the privilege of mediocrity to be understood 
without discussion, but those who run before their time cannot 
- expect to be valued in their day, and that is why prophets in their 
own time are not recognised. It has been said, and I fancy rightly 
so, that whenever a young genius, an innovator, a man who does 
not do what is usually done, or does that which he does, not in 
the usual way, is instantly called before the areopagus of the dead, 
and, so to say, the living are killed, crushed by the dead. When 
we have had time to understand and to get accustomed to the 
way of the dead, then no vanity is hurt by acknowledging the 
dead, as it is by having to admit the superiority of the living. 
The real reason at the bottom of all the opposition which genius 
so often meets with beside jealousy, is a disease common to many 
men, which I may call thought-idleness. People may have an idea, 
a thought, but they are too idle to think that thought thoroughly 
out to its logical conclusion, and it is only the esprits délite, the 
searchers for truth, the philosophers, who have the patience, the 
power, and the perseverance to think a thought really out. It 
rarely happens, if a new idea arises, that serious and thorough 
consideration is given to it, without which the new remains only 
the unaccustomed. Chopin came in the midst of the revolution 
which created romanticism in poetry, in music, in art generally. 
He was unconcerned about laws and rules laid down, not from 
ignorance or irreverence, far from it, but from the proud desire to 


go his own way, where he might open a new path, and not follow 
VoL. LXVIII. 2B 
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the tedious old beaten track. So he followed his own course both 
in the idea and in the mode of expressing it. Of course he met 
with opposition on the part of those who found it more easy and 
more convenient for their idleness, not to weary their brains (?) 
with finding out whether this innovator was worth studying, but 
simply to stick to the text that he did not do as others had done 
before him. 

A contributor to Grove’s ‘ Dictionary of Music and Musicians, 
and one of its most valuable, says that, in the face of the biogra- 
phers who state that Chopin was weak and suffering, he maintains 
that Chopin was not so until the last ten years of his life. Chopin 
died at forty; he was certainly not known before twenty-five; 
if really he had been suffering from a failing organisation only 
for the last ten years of his life, does not that show that his con- 
stitution was broken at thirty? Then what does the difference 
amount to? Besides, it is acknowledged that there was consump- 
tion in his family; his gifted sister Emily died from it at the age 
of fourteen. 

One thing before all must be conceded to Chopin—an interest- 
ing and decided originality. Whether he was moved by his 
sufferings politically or physically, whether the persecution of his 
countrymen, or his failing strength, was the cause of his plaintive 
melodies, they are always attractive, always refined, always new. 
There are two ways of complaining: that of the beggar who, 
requiring your help, professes his own weakness, his inability to 
help himself, and who thereby may excite your pity, not your 
interest; and that of the courageously, intensely and undeservedly 
suffering man, who, although laying the undeniable fact before 
you, bears with heroism, suffers with resignation, and too proud 
to whine and beg for advice, shows his strength to carry a 
burden which must be borne, and thereby gains your admira- 
tion and your interest. Chopin, like the man who changed into 
gold everything he touched, had the talent of ennobling the most 
common forms of music, valses, mazurkas, studies, &e. He had 
the strength to struggle without being subjugated by his fate, 
and he was weak only in one way, where weakness cannot be a 
reproach to an artistically romantic soul—that is, when he met 
another gifted being, who met him with uncommon impulse, and 
made him believe, as always happens, in the indissoluble 
eternity of the union of two minds. Alas, too soon it became 
evident that his too-confiding love-eager soul was doomed to dis- 
appointment, which had a fatal influence on his already shattered 
nerves, and his over-excited artistic organisation. I said that this 
was the only proof of his weakness, because it was the weakness 
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of the ivy, which wants a column, a trunk, a wall, to wind its 
branches lovingly round; and faithful to the device: “Je meurs 
ou je m’attache,” Chopin had to submit to the fate of the ivy. 
There are men, great men, who love strongly and who sustain the 
ivy like an oak-tree spreading the protecting branches against all 
accidents. There are others, and such was Chopin, who find in a 
woman’s wilful but strong nature the support without which their 
own weakness would not enable them to walk the sinuous path of 
life. If they are not happy enough to find a soul strong enough 
and generous enough not to take advantage of this inverted mission 
of strength, they must break down physically and mentally. 

To understand Chopin rightly, it is necessary to comprehend 
the struggle which his passion waged against the weakness of his 
constitution, which weakness defeated the possibility of adequate 
expression. 

Chopin’s cage was his body—it broke his will, it hindered the 
free expression of his passionate genius. 

If I compare him to a lion imprisoned, I may perhaps be 
allowed to say that those who have not seen a lion free and know 
him only behind secure and immovable bars, which break his. 
spirit like the chains of a political prisoner buried in the subter- 
ranean mines of Siberia, have no more conception of what a lion 
is, than they can judge from a photograph of an eruption of 
Vesuvius. 

It was my lucky escape from an encounter with the king of 
the desert which enables me to say this, because I have learnt. 
from my own experience what it means to see that angry eye, in 
the full consciousness of its irresistible power, glaring at you, 
small and humiliated. 

It was in the year 1861 at Tenji-tel-lad that I was invited to 
join a lion-hunting expedition, the lion sought for having com- 
mitted horrible depredations on the herds of some Arabs, and 
on one occasion having even carried away a child. 

We went out in the morning, three Zouaves well armed, ten or 
twelve Arabs with their awkward long rifles, a Frenchman, and 
I. It was very early, and as we came out in the fields I saw 
nothing as far as the eye could reach but some long-stretched 
corn-fields and a few trees, and I wondered how far we should have 
to go and search for his bearded majesty, when suddenly an Arab 
touched me, and said : 

“The lion is coming !” 

“Where ?” I asked. I could see nothing. 

“Straight before you, you see him coming.” 

“TI do not,” I replied. 
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“Yes you do,” said he. ‘“ You see that corn moving ?” 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ Well, that is the tail of the lion beating the ears.” 

We wisely halted to learn the enemy’s intentions, when with 
incomprehensible stupidity, one of the Arabs shouldered his rifle 
and shot it off in the direction of the lion. Even if that rifle 
had been a Devismes or a Lepage, unless the Arab had hit the 
lion between the eyes, the only result was the wounding and ex- 
citing the lion. The consequences had not long to be waited for. 
The lion instantly began bounding forward in fearful strides, and 
our courage being equal to the occasion, we climbed up the nearest 
trees as quickly as we could, considering discretion the better 
part of valour. But the lion had seen us, and he approached like 
a steam engine. As fate would have it, he looked round and 
chose the tree on which I sat with two Zouaves, roaring tremen- 
dously, and wildly beating the air with his tail. 

He then went a few steps back, never for one moment losing 
sight of us and with a sudden bound jumped at the tree and 
tore a big bit of bark and wood out and shook us in the branches 
like grapes. A second time he tried the same experiment with a 
rage grand to behold ; but after the third time, failing to break the 
trunk, which fortunately was a very solid one, or to make us fall 
down, he began, first in a large circle, then gradually in narrower 
ones, to pace round the tree, his tail always in the air ready 
to strike. He never for a moment turned his eye away from the 
inhabitants of the leafy roof. I confess here, that I did not feel 
comfortable, and if any one tells you he met a lion and he was 
perfectly calm and composed, take his narration ewm grano salis, 
I know that Jules Gérard who killed eight-and-twenty lions, and 
who made that sort of thing his profession, once, only once in his 
life, after having waited a whole night for a lion, suddenly heard 
some wood cracking behind him, and turning round, beheld the 
head of the beast. Then he said, “I looked at him and he looked 
at me for what I fancy was a full minute, but may have been half 
a minute or less, and when I thought the comedy had lasted quite 
long enough, bringing my rifle into position, I let the whole 
courtesy ” (this was his expression) “into the lion’s eye, and I 
have no doubt that one second later it would have been—too late.” 

Anyhow, we felt a curious sensation with this monster so near 
and seemingly so determined to wait any length of time, for he 
looked up at us with the clearest possible expression, as much as 
to say: You just come down, you cowards, and let us have a fair 
fight ; we will soon see who will get the best of it. And he 
continued slowly walking round the tree, watching us as if to 
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espy every movement of ours. At last he marched so slowly 
and so near, always holding up his proud, majestic head, that I 
said to my comrades: “ We have six good shots. The next time 
he comes within my range I shall slowly take aim and fire; if I 
miss him, do not be rash, wait your chance—one of us must kill 
him.” . When he neared me I took aim slowly and cautiously, 
knowing the danger if I failed. One second more—I pressed the 
trigger, the ball went straight in at the corner of his eye and 
he fell. Now was the question, was he dead or did he, as they 
often do, pretend and lie motionless? The blood, however, flowed 
freely and he seemed not to have any life, when one of the 
Zouaves said : “ Si Monsieur me donne cent francs (£4), je descends 
et je lui donne son reste.” I said: “ I will give you the amount with 
pleasure, but I do not wish you to risk your life for a paltry sum, 
because if he is not quite dead, you are dead the moment you 
come near him.” Well, the man thought he would risk it, being 
of opinion the beast was dead. He descended, his rifle under his 
arm, his finger on the trigger, but as he with the utmost caution 
neared the lion, a violent, spasmodic stroke with the tail made us 
fear that it was all over with the man. At this critical moment 
he let the whole charge in at the lion’s ear and fortunately killed 
it. Then of course we all came down, and now the Arabs began 
insulting him ; “ You robber, you thief, you stole my sheep; you 
dishonourable brigand, you murdered my lamb,” &c. &e. I don’t 
know whether the lion despised calumny, but he replied nothing, 
which seems the most practical means of silencing gossiping 
tongues, and after cutting his head off, which was borne in triumph 
into the village, this exciting event was over. 

Chopin’s lion soul imprisoned in a most fragile cage naturally 
destroyed the weak tie which prevented its free movement, 
and at the comparatively early age of forty, when a man 
is usually in the fullest enjoyment of his powers, he died 
—sharing in this respect the fate of Mendelssohn, Schubert 
and Mozart. 

Chopin was born in 1809, ‘of a French father and a Polish 
mother. He was distinguished and aristocratic in appearance, 
with silky golden hair and sky-blue eyes, rather effeminate-look- 
ing, tender-hearted, albeit mildly sarcastic. The same refinement 
is seen in his work, which is carefully conceived, neatly and 
elegantly ornamented; but of much greater and more serious 
value than the elegant decoration, is the deep, passionate feeling 
which pervaded both his great and his small compositions. The 
same master-hand, the same careful elaboration, the same inspired 
pen, are visible in the two-page mazurkas or nocturnes, as in the 
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Ballades and concertos. Great has been the astonishment of 
many people to see what Chopin was able to do with a mazurka. 
But they forgot that he was a Pole, and that Poles only know 
what a mazurka is, just asqythe Austrians alone understand the 
real whirlpool of a waltz; the French, the incorporated grace of a 
contredanse ; and the South-Italians the mad fury of the tarantella. 
The character of the nations is in each dance, and it is because 
the English are so collected and so calm—until they get excited 
and jolly—that the formal Sir Roger de Coverley, commencing so 
solemnly and ending in such fun, is their national dance. 

Chopin had this great quality so agreeable for the world, so 
happy for him who possesses it, he saw in everything only the 
beautiful side, and he was the most lenient, amiable judge of 
others, although most exacting to himself. His mild satire how- 
ever, which I before mentioned, found sometimes occasion to show 
itself. For instance, one of the millionaire bankers of Paris once 
invited him to dinner, and barely was dinner over and the guests 
just repaired to the drawing-room, than the host had the bad taste 
to show him a piano and at once to urge him to play something. 
Many people have this vulgar habit of making you unmistakeably 
pay for your dinner. But Chopin turned round and deprecatingly 
said: “‘ Mais, Monsieur le Baron, j’ai st peu mangé!” 

Chopin, although he was the outcome of that period of roman- 
ticism which set itself up in opposition to the strictly classical, 
did not endorse the wild flights and eccentricities of the romantic 
school, which repelled him by too much realism. His hatred of 
what was not artistically beautiful went so far that though he 
adored the powerful imagination of Shakespeare, he made his 
reserve where he found the characters “ too true,” not sufficiently 
deprived—for his sensitive nature—of the crude reality which 
gives such real life to Shakespeare’s sculptures. One of the 
greatest judges in matters artistic, Lessing, in his essay on 
Esthetics (“Vorschule der Aesthetik”), says: “ What is not beau- 
tiful ought not to be made a subject for art. (Was nicht schén 
ist, gehort nicht in die Kunst.)” Of course Chopin’s god was 
Mozart, whose marked simplicity yet never condescended to a 
crude or vulgar bar, so much so, that old Mozart, who was a good 
musician himself, reproached his son with his appeal to the elevated 
taste only, and after hearing ‘Idomeneo’ he said to him: 
“Wolferl” (diminutive of Wolfgang), “believe me, you were 
wrong not to put in something for the long-ears.” 

That so poetic a nature, one which so utterly repelled every- 
thing which was not thoroughly poetic, should attract another 
organisation as exalted as his own, though an eccentric one, 
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dreaming the life impossible to describe, but a life which may 
possibly exist in the planets, is not to be wondered at. These 
two natures forgot that whilst they made their flight on super- 
natural wing towards the moon, they were sure to meet with the 
fate of that astronomer who, walking in the street, his eye 
unmoved and fixed on the moon, struck his foot against a stone, 
fell, and broke his neck. However dry reality may appear, however 
inspired a dream may be, life consists of trifles which must be 
regarded ; and just as you can enjoy in a dream the most rosy 
illusions, wherever the fairy land which has been the scene of 
your dream, you must awake and breakfast or starve, so it is 
difficult for two people who live on such exalted ideas not to be at 
length reminded of the weakness inherent to the human body, to 
the sad, unpoetical, but unavoidable reality of butcher and baker. 

Chopin was twenty-seven years old when symptoms of con- 
sumption appeared so decidedly that a sojourn in Paris was 
thought impossible, and he went to the isle of Majorca with her 
...~» Madame Armantine Lucile Aurore Dudevant, in literature 
known as George Sand—who accompanied and nursed him as only 
a loving woman can nurse the object of her affection. Chopin 
was both attracted and frightened by the superiority of this 
gifted woman, and avoided at first the bas bleu, a type which as a 
rule he abhorred. But George Sand had made up her mind to 
find her ideal in him, and the slight resistance only increased her 
determination. He therefore had no voice in the matter, as very 
rarely men have. I remember asking an excessively elegant 
young Frenchman who was celebrated for his numerous bonnes 
aventures, how it was that he, so fond of fair golden hair, had had 
several well-known adventures with raven-haired ladies, and at 
last even married a very dark brown girl. “ Mais, parce qu’elles 
lont voulu,” he said. (‘Because they willed it so.”) A man 
rarely marries the woman he desires, but the woman who wants 
him to want her. She struggled with Chopin’s disease and 
vanquished it for a time. Is it not very suggestive that women 
are the stronger sex, that they can do what no man could 
do, remain with the same perseverance, the same inexhaustible 
care and undisturbed evenness of temper for weeks, for months at 
the bedside of a patient, be it a child or the man they love, with- 
out showing any fatigue? But if Madame Sand was a woman and 
capable of all that sex’s supernatural abnegation, she was French 
too, which excludes consistency, but recognises only one desirable 
object : autre chose (something else). It is not because they want 
a Republic that a French revolution upsets a Monarchy, it is not 
because they want a King that they try to upset the Republic, it 
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is because they want—something else. The proof of it is, that the 
moment they have it, their heart yearns after what they just left, 
because that in its turn has become the ever desired—something 
else. That national fickleness overcame Chopin's friend too, and 
although his adoration of the “genius who had conquered him 
from death” never diminished to his dying day, she suddenly 
found that she had to leave him to his cough and to his Muse, 
and, as the French say: “Ce que femme veut, Dieu le veut,” as 
she had decided so she did. As to himself, he died from it—-that 
is all. 

His last appearance in public was in the summer season of 1848 
in London, where he was heard in private and in public. At the 
memorable evening party at Stafford House which the Queen left 
with the words, “I leave your palace to return to my house,” 
Chopin was introduced to her Majesty by the Duchess of Suther- 
land, mother of the present Duke, a majestic woman, and the 
kindest patron of art and artists known. On his return to Paris, 
he imagined a task which above all men was impossible for him. 
He began writing a piano manual. A few pages, and he gave it 
up. At his death, beside his sister and some very intimate 
friends, was present the Countess Delphine Potocka, one of the 
most gifted of that gifted nation: handsome, intelligent, thoroughly 
artistic, the possessor of one of the most beautiful voices. With 
the last strength Chopin could gather, he asked her to sing him 
that famous air, Pieta Signor, composed by Stradella, of which 
it is said that two assassins, who had been hired to murder him, 
arrived at his house while he was singing it. Although they 
approached him cautiously with criminal intent, they were so 
moved by the beauty of the performance that they dropped their 
daggers and fell on their knees before him. This same air she 
sang to him, and when she had finished it, he prayed to hear it a 
second time, and she, although barely able to control her deep 
emotion, had the sublime courage to sing it again. 

Schumann compares Chopin’s compositions to Byron’s creations, 
“so tender and bold, so full of love and scorn.” About the 
Ballades he says: ‘The refined, spirituel Polish gentleman who 
moves in the highest aristocratic circles of Paris, is easily re- 
cognised by his refined style; the poetic aroma of which ought 
not to be analysed.” 

Chopin’s birthday, Madame Sand, and after her, numerous 
biographers, gave as the Ist of March, 1810. This date was 
corroborated by the Abbé Liszt, because Madame Catalani gave 
Chopin a watch, on which was engraved : “ From Madame Catalani 
to young Frédéric Chopin, aged ten years; 1820.” But Liszt 
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himself adds that Chopin was a very dreamy child, and never knew 
his age for certain. Karasowski, who five years ago published one 
of the most reliable biographies of Chopin, gives the year of his 
birth authentically as 1809, and mentions that on numberless 
occasions, cven on Chopin’s tombstone in the Pére Lachaise, the 
year has been erroneously given as 1810. Chopin’s nerves were 
over-excitable when he was a child; whenever he heard music he 
was impressed by it to such a degree that he usually burst out 
crying. But he overcame to a great extent this weak organi- 
sation at a comparatively early age, and studied so successfully 
that when nine years old he already made his début in a concert. 
His mother, anxious to adorn her pet before all, put him on a 
chair, to see whether there was any flaw in his appearance, and 
rendered him especially happy by adding to the charms of a little 
velvet coat a lace collar. After the concert, where he was very 
much applauded, his mother asked him what the public had liked 
best? “Oh, mamma,” he said, “I certainly believe it was my 
collar.” The success of this concert launched him instantly into 
aristocratic circles, which contributed much to give him the refine- 
ment and the delicate taste, that made him all his life keep aloof 
from everything common or vulgar. 

It so happened that Chopin accidentally struck a chord of 
rather distant intervals, which required a bigger hand than his 
to span at once. In order to enable himself to do this, he invented, 
just as Schumann did, a contrivance with which to stretch the 
fingers, and not only did he often employ such chords but he wrote 
a study on purpose for such arpeggiati chords of considerable 
stretch. It was fortunate that Chopin was put under a master 
(Elsner), who, although a very learned man, was liberal enough, 
when some scholar drew his attention to the unusual work of 
Chopin, to reply: “Let him alone, he does not tread in the 
beaten track, because he finds one of his own. He will, if left to 
himself, produce, works for the piano of an originality unprece- 
dented to this day.” 

Although Chopin’s nature was intensely poetical, he was quite 
capable of playing pranks, and not only enjoyed good fun, but he 
showed great talent in private amateur theatricals. To illustrate 
the first part of this statement, it may suffice to say that knowing 
a landed proprietor, who was very rich but very mean, and who 
had contracted to sell toa certain Jew a quantity of oats ata 
fixed price, Chopin wrote him a letter in a disguised hand, and 
very cleverly imitated the poor Jew’s style and mistakes, in 
which the Jew positively declined to have the oats at the price 
agreed to. The landed proprietor, in a fearful rage, sent for the 
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Jew, and would have given him very likely a good beating, had 
not Chopin preferred admitting his guilt and confessing the 
whole story. 

He loved to hear the peasants play or sing their national 
melodies, and was always anxious to find out where those pretty 
mazurkas, &c., came from. There is in his Opus 13 a Kujawiak and 
Krakowiac—which latter word means a dance from Cracowia, 
just as valses have been called Viennoise, of surpassing beauty and 
passion. Chopin put into it such a deep feeling, such dolorous, 
touching despair, that all kinds of explanations were imagined. 
Some said the struggle of Poland against Russia, and the devas- 
tation of Poland were indicated, in order to explain the motives 
and their passionate development. The charm of national music, 
not only of Polish, but of any national music, Irish, Italian, 
Scotch, Swedish, any music really national, lies in the unartificial, 
generally plaintive yet sometimes warlike, but in all cases in the 
true accent of nature. As to the Mazurs, I can speak from ex- 
perience as I suddenly heard in Poland on a journey such an 
interesting, sad motivo played on a flute—or what sounded like 
a flute—that I stopped the carriage; there were no railways at 
that time, and I sent for the Mazurek (the peasant who played). 
I asked him to play the melody again, which he did, and I bought 
his instrument, a most primitive one, from him. He played, 
holding it like a clarionet, but I could do absolutely nothing 
with it; and it is difficult to understand how with such a piece of 
wood, the holes badly bored and quite unevenly distributed, these 
men, who never learned how to play, can produce such sweet, 
touching notes. It is a custom in Poland—at least it was then— 
that on high holidays men and women travel about in small 
bands, and play and sing their compositions, which, if offered a 
million for the trouble, they could not write down. The music 
is sometimes dance music, sometimes a kind of long-drawn ballad. 
The Mazurs are a sort of modern troubadours, and are everywhere 
well received and rewarded. The music is in them, they have 
not learned it, they have learned nothing, very often not even 
how to read—they have learned no more than the lark, the 
thrush, the canary; but they sing, and in a most charming, 
interesting manner too, because they are born to it. So was 
Chopin. So is everyone who becomes a real composer, for without 
creation’s powerful help no great artistic result can be reached. 

Fearful was the depression of Chopin’s mind and heart caused 
by that desperate Polish revolution in 1830, begun with hopes 
so sanguine, and so heroically sustained for a while, that eveu 
such calm observers as Borne once wrote: “Is it really possible 
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that the Colossus Russia may be overthrown by the baby Poland 
crawling between its legs and upsetting it ? "—yet so determinedly 
and crushingly suppressed. The anxiety for his family added to 
his eagerness to return, but his father sternly forbad him. 

He went to Paris, from which city he wrote the following 
remarkable observation : “ Everything is to be found here, good 
and bad, sublime and ridiculous. You may do just as you please: 
laugh, cry, go pleasure-hunting, or think of nothing but business 
—nobody takes any notice of you. I do not think that there is a 
city on earth where there are more pianists to be found—or— 
more donkeys.” 

Nevertheless, he found real artists in sufficient number to 
create and propagate his reputation in the enchanting city. His 
letters from Paris, in which it can clearly be seen how his celebrity 
gradually increased, are sometimes very serious, then again a 
little adventure fills the space. Thus he tells us, that in the same 
house with him lives a tradesman who is out all day long. But 
his spouse, a very handsome young woman, has several times 
invited him during the cold days to take advantage of her new 
calorifere (a sort of iron oven). He did so once, but he says, “I 
would rather not return there; her oven is warm, but so are her 
eyes, and I am afraid Monsieur son épouw might give me a good 
thrashing if he found me too well established in his house.” If 
however, la chronique scandaleuse is correct, he seems not always 
to have been either so scrupulous or so afraid of consequences. 
He passed in fact for the coqueluche (the pet) of Parisian ladies. 

That his polished, perhaps at times overpolished and orna- 
mented playing was essentially effective in the salon, and could 
not be so well appreciated in big spaces, he found out when he 
gave a concert, crowded and patronised by the best society, aux 
Italiens, i.e. in the Italian Opera-house. The embellishments, which 
would have lost all their point had he produced them with a loud 
sound, could not be caught by every ear, and he at once felt that 
he was not in that warm sympathetic rapport with the public 
which used to make him play his best. It is one of the blessings 
which railway travelling has favoured us with that the easy 
communications bring people to the theatre and the concert-room 
whom otherwise the distancé.and the difficulty of returning home 
would have kept away. To accommodate those floating masses 
the concert-rooms, which previously were built with regard to 
the music that was to be heard there, are now built with an eye 
to business, viz., to get in as much money as it is possible to 
get. The consequence is that the space is quite out of propor- 
tion to what can be produced and listened to, that is to say, 
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human lungs cannot be built bigger than they ever were before, 
but the space which the voice has to travel over being so much 
larger, the singers are induced to shout and thereby to injure 
their organs, and numbers of voices which with careful treatment 
would have lasted a lifetime, are by this incautious proceeding 
destroyed for ever. Chopin told Liszt after this concert: “I 
ought not to play in public at all, that is your province, for 
where you cannot charm the public, you can at least astonish and 
crush it.” 

Chopin’s improvisations were among the most attractive per- 
formances. His poetic utterances would recognise no fetters, and 
he might in truth be said to be the inventor, at all events in his 
frequent use of it, of the tempo rubato, which means that no 
arbitrary rule of time should hinder the épanchement of his com- 
positions. Rubato literally means “robbed,” but he put it down, 
leaving to the performer’s inspiration of the moment how it should 
be produced. When in 1835 he passed through Leipsic he had 
not time to arrange a concert, but played for his great friends 
Mendelssohn and Wieck. The latter was incensed against Chopin, 
who was credited—most probably quite without reason—with 
having said that in Germany there was not a lady who could 
play his compositions. Chopin would never have said so, even had 
he thought so, but he was simply delighted with Clara Wieck’s 
(afterwards Madame Schumann’s) performance of his composi- 
tions. The greatest judges of music, Berlioz, Moscheles, Men- 
delssohn, were unanimous in proclaiming him the most original, 
interesting pianist of the day. Mendelssohn with quiet sarcasm 
says of him: “ How happy I am once again in hearing a real 
musician, not one of those half classical virtuosi, who would so 
much like to combine les honnewrs de la vertu et les plaisirs du vice 
in music.” How many hypocrites are always trying to do so in 
real life ? 

Chopin had an instinctive fear of incurable and of dying people: 
yet when General Cavaignac, the great Republican, felt his end 
approaching, he had only one desire—to hear Chopin. Louis 
Blanc, who is quoted in several biographies regarding the appalling 
scene which took place on that occasion, told me the story himself, 
which varies a little from the account he gave of it in his ‘ Histoire 
de la Révolution.’ The fact is that Madame Cavaignac, the 
General’s mother, asked Louis Blanc how they could render the 
fulfilment of her son’s desire possible. Louis Blanc did not know 
Chopin, but he knew Madame George Sand intimately, who at 
that time had great influence with Chopin. It was to her therefore 
that Louis Blanc appealed, begging of her to accompany Chopin 
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herself to General Cavaignac’s house. She did so, and Chopin sat 
down to the piano, abandoning himself to his dreamy improvisa- 
tions. While he was playing they suddenly heard sobbing near 
the door, and turning round, they beheld General Cavaignac who, 
dying, had got up on his bed and, in his night gown like a spectre, 
advanced, his arms outstretched towards the piano, frightening 
Chopin out of his wits. His mother in great anxiety rushed after 
him to bring him to bed again, but he said to her: “ Don’t fear, 
mother, I heard the music of the spheres sung by angels; it did me 
good;” and with a smile of beatitude on his placid face he was 
brought back, and with what he called the celestial harmonies in 
his ear he ended his terrestrial sufferings. 

How often does it happen in life that seemingly trifling cir- 
cumstances have an important influence on our destiny! Chopin 
one evening ascending the stairs of an aristocratic friend, heard 
the rustling silk of a lady’s dress behind him, and a perfume of 
violets overcame him, so that he instinctively felt an attraction 
which impressed him ominously. He did not turn round however, 
but sat quietly in the countess’s salon listening to the conver- 
sation, and it was not until a great number of people had departed 
that he went to the piano and before the more intimate friends 
of the house began improvising. When he had done, the violet 
perfume overcame him again, but the lady whose dress seemed the 
source of this all-pervading fragrancy, never approached him 
although her dark eyes seemed to pierce his very soul. A few 
minutes later Liszt advanced towards him, that very lady on his 
arm, whose few but refined, flattering words, pronounced with 
that deep, warm, sympathetic contralto organ of hers, quite upset 
the excitable young pianist’s brains. I need not say that this was 
George Sand. His love for her, after two of his countrywomen 
had treacherously jilted him, was deep and true—whereas her love 
for him was passionate, wild, uncontrolled and went the way that 
such outbursts always go. He loved her without exaggerated 
protestations to the end of his life, her straw fire rose up like a 
column towards heaven, and burnt itself out in no time. She 
was the woman of whom Alfred de Musset, another of her 
ephemeral flames, said: “If Ino longer believe in tears it is 
because I have seen her cry. (Si je ne crois plus aux larmes, c’est 
que je'l’ai vue pleurer.)” 

Chopin had studied much the works of Sebastian Bach, indeed, 
more than any other compositions, and he played his own compo- 
sitions in a manner which no other pianist could reach. The greatest 
pianists of his time, Liszt and Hiller, challenged him, and Chopin 
proposed that all three of them should play the famous Polish 
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mazurka, ‘ Jeshtsho Polska nje skeenella (Poland is not yet lost).’ 
Liszt began and did wonders ; after him came Hiller, the classical 
player; but when Chopin took up the theme, both his rivals 
admitted that he had outdone their efforts. Perhaps I may be 
allowed here to correct an error into which Chopin’s biographer 
Karasowski has fallen. He speaks of little Filtsch as Chopin’s 
pupil. I knew this marvellous little boy in. Vienna, where 
the Countess Banffy took care of his education. He was a pupil 
of Liszt, who made him come to Paris, where at the early age of 
thirteen he died. Though an undoubted genius, he was at that early 
age so spoiled that he could not bear the slightest criticism. 

Chopin’s glory as composer, performer and teacher—the famous 
Princess Marcelline Czartoryska was one of his most gifted pupils 
—is quite great enough without encroaching on any one else’s 
triumphs. A model of a friend, a perfect gentleman, the most 
reliable man known, his slight and fragile body contained a strong 
and believing soul. When on his death-bed, he quietly talked to 
all his friends, asking them to arrange certain music at his funeral. 
Having all his life professed an adoration for Mozart, he begged 
that his Requiem might be played for him. Suddenly he said: 
“Maintenant j’entre en agonie,” and without complaint, gentle as 
a martyr, he passed away. 

The greatest passion in his life, his love for George Sand, never 
took away a grain of his pride, and when he observed how her 
solicitude diminished and her sympathy for him began to cool 
down, he said to her : “ I become a burden to you ; I go, and you shall 
never hear of me again,” and as he said it, he did it. But when 
later on the fickle Frenchwoman, in a salon, hidden behind an ivy 
screen, listening to his exquisite playing, suddenly burst out in a 
sob, and cried : “ Frédéric,” Chopin turned to her, became deadly 
pale, but without saying a single word quitted, and never spoke to 
her again. 

His grave in the Pere Lachaise was for many years covered 
with flowers more than any other grave. On All Souls’ Day, 
even to this time, those of his pupils and friends who still live and 
love him, consider it their pious duty to bring him what Chopin 
loved so much in life, and what is stamped on every one of his 
compositions—poetry and flowers. 


L. E. 
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Che Empress Eugenie’'s Flight to England, 


From the Log of the “ Gazelle.” 


In a recent number of this magazine appeared an article entitled 
“The Last Days of a Dynasty,” * which summarised the events of 
the Empress Eugénie’s short troublous regency at the commence- 
ment of the Franco-German War. In that article the circum- 
stances of the Empress’s flight to England were briefly mentioned, 
the version adopted being that which is officially accepted in 
France, and which is published in Vapereau’s ‘ Dictionnaire des 
Contemporains,’ namely, that the Empress left France by way of 
Belgium, and finding it inconvenient to embark in a Belgian port, 
returned to France, and was taken from Trouville to Ryde on 
board Sir John Montagu Burgoyne’s yacht the Gazelle. Dr. 
Thomas Evans, a dentist of Paris, was named in the article as 
having assisted the Empress in her flight; but this gentleman 
objected to the details given concerning the route by which the 
Empress travelled to England, and he wrote to a daily newspaper 
impugning their accuracy. Between Dr. Evans's statements and 
those published elsewhere the writer would not have felt disposed 
to hesitate, had not Dr. Evans gone out of his way to assert that 
the article in ‘Tempie Bar’ mentioned as “ having conferred with 
the Empress at the time of her departure a number of personages 
who had been dead a long while at that date.” The personages 
in question were Prince Richard Metternich, Count Ferdinand de 
Lesseps, the Chevalier Nigra, Count de Kératry, M. Pietri, and 
Madame Lebreton, who are all alive now; and Dr. Evans was 
reminded of this fact in a letter which was sent to the daily news- 
paper in reply to his own. Dr. Evans, however, thought good to 
write again, and in his second letter occurred this passage : 


“The ‘ Writer of the Article,’ in noticing that I referred to his recapi- 
tulation of personages as having conferred with the Empress, carefully 
refrains from naming M. Conti and the Duc de Persigny, the persons to 
whom I referred as being deceased before the events of September 1870.” 


Now, M. Charles Conti, the Emperor’s private secretary, died 
* ‘TremMPLE Bar,’ April 1883. 
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on the 13th of February, 1872; and the Duc de Persigny on the 
14th of January, 1872. It is curious that Dr. Evans should have 
forgotten the part which M. Conti played in the National Assembly 
at Bordeaux * in 1871; but still more strange that he should state 
that the Duc de Persigny was dead in September 1870, for, as 
will presently appear, he had good reason to know that the Duc 
was actually at Ryde when the Empress landed there after her 
voyage across the Channel, and he, Dr. Evans, was very anxious 
that the Duc should be kept in ignorance of her Majesty’s landing. 
One can only infer from Dr. Evans’s mistakes that there is a 
great confusion in his memory, and this is to be regretted, for it 
lessens the value of his testimony as to the historical events in 
which he was mixed up. 

However, the object of this paper is not to refute Dr. Evans 
but to give the account of the Empress’s passage from Deauville 
to Ryde on the evidence of Sir John Montagu Burgoyne, the 
witness best qualified to speak on the subject. Sir John has 
courteously allowed the writer to consult the Log of the Gazelle, 
and the narrative which it furnishes deserves to be published, in 
the first place because it is full of interest, and in the next because 
no authorised report of the Empress’s escape from France has yet 
appeared in print. The accounts hitherto published have gener- 
ally been incorrect: and it is to be noted of one or two which 
have figured in American publications that they have—for purely 
patriotic reasons as we may suppose—sought to magnify the 
exploits of the American Dr. Evans at the expense of Sir John 
Burgoyne. One of these reports went so far as to pretend that Sir 
John had been almost coerced into taking the Empress on board, and 
that during the stormy passage, which lasted eighteen hours, 
it was Dr. Evans who assumed command of the yacht and worked 
her. It is possible to do full justice to the spirit, ingenuity and 
devotion with which Dr. Evans served the Empress without 
overlooking the fact that to the English owner of the Gazelle belongs 
the credit of having by his kindness and gallantry rescued the 
Empress from her pursuers, and by his good seamanship brought 


* It was M. Conti, who, by his attitude onthe Ist of March, 1871, when 
he sought chivalrously to defend his master, provoked the resolution by 
which the National Assembly formally deposed Napoleon III. and his 
dynasty. The resolution moved by M. Target was voted by the entire 
Assembly mznus six Bonapartist members, and ran as follows: “ Amid the 
sorrowful circumstances of the present hour, and in the face of unexpected 
protests (M. Conti’s), the National Assembly confirms the deposition of 
Napoleon III. and his dynasty, already pronounced by Universal Suffrage, 
and declares him responsible for the ruin, the invasion, and the dismember- 
ment of France.” 
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her safe through the dangers of a terrible night. It will be re- 
membered that the 7th of September, 1870, when the Empress 
crossed, was the day when H. M.’s six-gun turret ship Captain 
foundered off Cape Finisterre with a crew of officers and men 
numbering 500 on board. The Captain was commanded by Captain 
Hugh Burgoyne, Sir John’s cousin, and it was surely a strange 
coincidence that made the two relatives and namesakes the heroes 
of two such different adventures at sea at about the same 
time! 

The Gazelle was a cutter of 42 tons, and Sir John Burgoyne 
commenced his annual cruise in her on the 3rd of May with a crew 
of six men including the master and the steward.* The entries 
in the Log are mostly brief, recording the state of wind and 
weather and naming the places which the yacht visited. On the 
6th of May she anchored off Spithead, and Sir John went on board 
the Captain, where he saw his cousin for the last time. The 
notes of the next three months show that the Gazelle had a de- 
lightful cruise, going to almost every port in the Channel, English 
and French, attending regattas, and receiving visitors, who were 
hospitably entertained. At last on the 23rd of August, having 
spent a day at Havre, the yacht put in at Trouville and remained 
there for a week—the town (as well as Deauville, which forms 
part of it) being very gay notwithstanding that the war had 
broken out. On the lst of September Sir John wanted to leave 
the port, and had the wind been favourable the yacht would have 
missed its historical destinies. But no steamer could be found to 
tow out the cutter as a heavy wind was blowing from N. W. The 
entrieson the 2nd and 3rd of September are, “ Blowing very hard;” on 
the 4th of September news arrived that Napoleon III. had been de- 
feated at Sedan and taken prisoner. On that day and the next the 
heavy weather continued, and then on the 6th we have this entry : 


“ Sept. 6th.—Heavy rain. At2 P.M. two strangers came on board and 
asked to be allowed to see the yacht. One of them introduced himself as 
Dr. Evans of the Société Internationale and of the Rue de la Paix, Paris; 
and asked me to take on board ‘the Empress of the French’ at once, as 
she was in danger of immediate arrest, and was concealed in a small hotel 
at Deauville. After some discussion I agreed to dothis ; but insisted upon 
myself making all arrangements and assuming all responsibility, and I 
agreed to meet Dr. Evans at eleven that night on the quay. I did so and 
agreed, as the barometer was rising, to embark the Empress at twelve mid- 





* The names of the crew are entered in the Log as: Master, John Ellery, 
Ryde; Mate, William Hooper, Southampton; A.B., Walter |Cutts, 
Colchester; A.B., John Rowley, Falmouth; Cook, Charles Tomkins, Bem- 
bridge ; Steward, Thomas James, Sutton, Bedfordshire. 
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night. At11.30, a young Russian gentleman (?) brought a police agent on 
board: but I manifested no suspicion of his business, and he left perfectly 
satisfied. Made at once preparations to let go the warps and to prevent 
the yacht being surprised after the Empress was on board.” 


The gentleman who accompanied Dr. Evans on board was 
introduced as his nephew. Both were very much excited, and, as 
was natural, their communication to the owner of the Gazelle was 
at first received with incredulity. Sir John Burgoyne, formerly 
an officer in the Guards, is a man of soldierly appearance and 
bluff manners. He told his visitors with a laugh that he was not 
to be hoaxed by a pair of Yankees; but on second thoughts, 
seeing how agitated they were, he invited them to go down into 
the cabin and confer with Lady Burgoyne. Her ladyship, who 
knew Paris well, had heard of Dr. Evans as a dentist practising 
in that city and patronised by the Court. She put faith in his 
story and readily expressed Sir John’s desire and her own to do 
everything that was possible for the Empress; but this was not 
enough for Dr. Evans, who wished her Majesty to be brought on 
board at once in broad daylight, and urged that the yacht should 
sail out of harbour without any delay. He kept repeating that 
he had a house in Paris containing “ four million frances’ worth of 
objets dart,’ and that if he was found aiding the Empress to 
escape, the Revolutionary Government would confiscate all these 
treasures. 

The idea of bringing the Empress on board in the afternoon 
could not be entertained. The yacht was lying alongside the 
quay of Deauville ; crowds continually assembled to look at her, 
and had the Empress been recognised it is not to be doubted that, 
in the excited state of public opinion, a riot must have occurred. 
At all events, the Empress’s embarkation would have been pre- 
vented. Again, Deauville is a bar-harbour ; the yacht was in the 
floating-dock and could only get out at the top of high water, 
which on that day was at about 7 p.m. These considerations 
having been impressed on the visitors, Sir John Burgoyne under- 
took to meet the Empress on the quay at 11.30 p.m, and he 
promised to arrange for her escape providing that he was allowed 
to assume all responsibility, and that every order of his was 
complied with. To this the two Americans agreed, with many 
professions of gratitude. From first to last no reluctance had 
been exhibited by the owner of the Gazelle; but he had been 
obliged to explain nautical matters to gentlemen who imagined 
that a sailing vessel could be moved at a. moment’s notice like a 
yiver steam-boat.* 


* Dr. Evans in his first letter respecting the article in ‘TEMPLE Pak,’ 
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The Empress Eugénie was staying with Madame Lebreton, 
(sister of General Bourbaki), at a house near the quay, where Dr. 
Evans had furnished apartments ; * and it is a dismal instance of 
the ups and downs of life that the illustrious lady who a few days 
before had been Regent of France was described to the house- 
keeper of Dr. Evans’s rooms as a lunatic travelling to England in 
charge of her medical man and an attendant. But how had the 
Empress reached Deauville? Here the reader must be reminded 
of the two contradictory versions that have been circulated. 
According to one the Empress and Madame Lebreton left Paris 
on the night of Sunday, the 4th of September, tickets being taken 
for them at the Gare du Nord for Belgium. It is certain that 
two veiled ladies did leave Paris in the manner described, and 
that both the gentleman who took the tickets and Count de 
Kératry, the Prefect of Police, t were made to believe that these 
ladies were the Empress and her lady-in-waiting; moreover, it 
was officially reported to the British Embassy and to the Belgian 
Legation, and thence to our Foreign Office and to that of Brussels 
respectively, that the Empress had started for England by way of 
Belgium. On the other hand, however, it is alleged that the 
ladies who left Paris under the mysterious circumstances men- 
tioned were Princess Clotilde, wife of Prince Napoleon, with an 
attendant ; and that the Empress Eugénie did not leave until 
the morning of Monday the 5th, when Dr. Evans drove her out 
of the capital in his phaeton. This version must be credited, 
because it is supported by Dr. Evans’s plain word, whereas the 
other rests on official data, which may after all have been erro- 
neous ; nevertheless, one must be allowed to remark that the circu- 
lation of fanciful rumours about the Empress has been much 
assisted by well-informed persons who have thought to serve her 
Majesty by incorrect statement or unnecessary reticence. There 





declared: “No one save myself assumed the slightest responsibility as 
regards the Empress’s departure from Paris and journey to England.” 

* These rooms were Dr. Evans’s own. They had been occupied by his 
family during their summer visits to the seaside. 

+ The Empress had had a personal quarrel with Count de Kératry, 
formerly an officer in the Imperial army, who had published some damag- 
ing revelations touching the Mexican expedition and the reign of 
Maximilian ; and she thought he was very hostile to her. But in this she 
was mistaken: Count de Kératry had no sooner been appointed prefect of 
police than he took measures to ensure her Majesty’s safe departure from 
Paris. It was he who advised that the Empress should leave privately by 
the Northern Railway, and he ordered that a strong force of detectives 
should be placed at the station on purpose to guard her from possible 
annoyance if she were recognised. See “ The Last Days of a Dynasty.” 
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appears to be no good reason why the statement which has figured 
for the last eight years in such a universally consulted and quasi- 
official work as ‘ Vapereau,’ should not, if untrue, have been 
authoritatively contradicted in the Empress’s name.* 

Accepting Dr. Evans’s account, then, the Empress was driven 
in a phaeton from Paris to Lisieux, in the Calvados, and here she 
very nearly came to sad trouble from forgetting that she was 
travelling incognita. Seeing a policeman maltreat a man in the 
street, she rose in the carriage, crying: “I am the Empress, and 
I order you to let that man go.” Dr. Evans in his alarm pulled 
her back, and intimated to the bystanders that she was insane ; 
he then drove rapidly to an inn, and having hired a one-horse fly 
finished his journey to Deauville in this vehicle. At the inn, as 
also at Deauville, the Empress was made to pass for a lunatic; 
and this was certainly a happy thought of Dr. Evans’s, but one 
cannot help observing that he was a very lucky man to bring his 
supposed patient so safely out of her adventure. The Empress’s 
face was so well known, and the public were so curious to learn 
what had become of her, that it is almost miraculous that her 
journey did not end at Lisieux, as Louis XVI.’s at Varenne, 
when she had once disclosed her identity in endeavouring to perform 
akindaction. Considering, again, how suspicious of strangers the 
French were in September 1870, how prompt to detect a Prussian 
spy in every man with a strange accent, it was highly fortunate for 
the two Americans that some fussy policeman did not take it into 
his head to ask them for their papiers, the certificate under which 
“the mad lady” was being removed, &. However, all these 
perils were avoided, and the Empress was, as we have seen, con- 
veyed safely to Deauville, and put in the way of embarking on 
the Gazelle. 

Preparations having been made in the yacht for her Majesty’s 
reception, Sir John Burgoyne thought it would be wise to show 
himself at the casino in the evening. It is hardly creditable to 
the inhabitants of Deauville that they should have allowed the 
nightly dances to continue at that establishment as if the nation 
had no cause for mourning, and as if their town in particular had 
not had special reasons for regretting the downfall of Napoleon 
III. Deauville was par excellence the Imperial watering-place. It 
owed its existence and fashionable prosperity to the Duc de 


* The same mystery and evasion was kept up by the Orleanists after 
Louis Philippe’s escape from Paris in February 1848. The king disguised 
himself in a wig and blue spectacles, and after rather funny adventures 
landed at Weymouth. But he and his friends thought it infra dig. to 
confess the truth, and they always repudiated the wig. 
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Morny, whose statue graced one of its public places ;* and if 
there was a town in France which ought to have made at least 
a show of decent mourning for the Empire it was this one. The 
fiddling, however, went on at the casino as before Sedan; and 
Sir John Burgoyne danced a set of Lancers, having an American 
young lady for his partner and a young Russian gentleman for 
his vis-d-vis, This Russian is the same to whose title of “ gentle- 
man” a point of interrogation bas been set in the Log. He was a 
stranger to Sir John; but the two exchanged a few words and 
there was nothing in his manner to indicate that he might be a 
police-spy. Sir John was, therefore, not a little surprised when 
towards half-past eleven—that is, an hour and a half after he had 
left the casino—the young Russian turned up on the deck of the 
Gazelle accompanied by an unmistakeable mouchard. The latter, 
an unctuous sort of man, explained volubly that he also was a 
Russian who had just arrived from Paris by a late train, and that 
he wanted to hire a yacht for his brother. He begged permission 
to examine the Gazelle, and with no more than a word of apology 
for intruding on Lady Burgoyne at such a late hour, he per- 
formed his work of inspection thoroughly, opening every door and 
peeping into every cupboard. He concluded by accepting a glass 
of sherry and then went away, the genuine Russian having in the 
meantime been unable to edge in a single word. Some months 
afterwards it was explained to Sir John that this young gentleman 
was virtually a prisoner when he came to the yacht. It seems 
that on leaving the casino he had been accosted by the police- 
spy, who had seen him talking with Sir John, and who said to 
him peremptorily : ‘ You know this gentleman, you must take me 
on board and introduce me.” An Englishman would have sent 
the spy about his business, but it appears that young Russians 
consider it a duty to obey orders by whomsoever given. Alto- 
gether the affair was a curious one. It has never been ascertained 
how the police-spy had got to suspect that the Empress was going 
to embark at Deauville: the only certain thing is that he left the 
Gazelle convinced that his suspicions were baseless, Sir John 
took a pair of night-glasses to watch his departure, and, having 
seen him go over the bridge to Trouville, hastened on shore and 
took his stand by some stacks of wood where he had appointed to 
meet the Empress. 
Here is the next entry in the Log: 


“ Sept. 7. 12.5. a.a.—Went on to the quay and met shortly afterwards 





* The high-minded townsfolk have removed this statue since the 
settlement of the Republic. “ L’ingratitude,” as the late Nestor Roqueplan 
remarked, “ est l’indépendance du ceeur.” 
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two ladies walking together, with a gentleman, who carried a bag, after 
them. One of the ladies came up to me, and said, ‘I believe you are the 
English gentleman who will take me to England. I am the Empress.’ 
She then burst into tears, and I told her my name and offered her my 
arm, which she took; and walked on board the Gazelle, where I presented 
Lady Burgoyne to her. She at once asked for newspapers and begged 
Lady Burgoyne to give her tidings of the Emperor and the Prince 
Imperial.” 

Sir John had apprised his steward that the Empress was coming 
on board, so that when the party reached the yacht the usual 
gangway lamp was shown on the two planks from the vessel to 

-the quay. The Empress appeared frightened, but received the 
assurance that she was perfectly safe. ‘I am, I know, safe with 
an English gentleman,” she replied. Her anxiety to get news 
was extreme, for she did not know what had become of her son. 
It was from the Times of the 6th that she learned how the Prince 
Imperial had arrived at Dover from Ostend on Monday the 5th, 
and from other copies of, the same journal she got all the details 
about the battle of Sedan, the revolution of the 4th of September, 
the flight of Imperial dignitaries, &c. She told Lady Burgoyne 
how shamefully she had been deserted by all about her at the 
Tuileries, and that her very servants had pilfered things in her 
apartments. On the 4th none of her ordinary servants would 
bring her breakfast, and her ladies-in-waiting had to perform 
menial offices for her. In relating these things the Empress often 
gave way to tears; but in the intervals of her emotion she evinced 
fortitude. All through the day she had been in great fear of 
arrest, but being now under the protection of Englishmen, a sense 
of personal security quickly possessed her so that she imagined 
her dangers were past before this was actually the case. 

Dr. Evans and his nephew had come on board with the Empress, 
and Sir John Burgoyne ordered them not to leave the yacht lest 
their goings to and fro should attract the attention of the 
douaniers on the quay. This was the time of greatest concern to 
Sir John, for there was no getting out of harbour till high water 
at 7 a.m., and nearly six hours had to be passed. To make things 
worse the people of Deauville were very uproarious that night, 
all regular government having ceased since the Imperial officials 
had been dismissed. The people were taking their first draught 
of republican licence, and all laws as to the closing of cafés and 
wine-shops after midnight were in suspense. The Log says: 


“145 a.M.—Mob at cafés began making great noise, singing the 
‘Marseillaise.” Woke up men and got ready to slip. Went myself to 
cafés and found drunken Mobiles.” 


One may imagine how it would have fared with the Empress 
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had these patriots got wind of her being on fboard the yacht in 
the harbour. Nothing was so disgraceful in the war as the in- 
discipline of the Mobiles from first to last; they were always 
more ready for mischief than for fighting; and those at Deauville 
appear to have been some of the worst specimens of their kind. 
After seeing them Sir John Burgoyne felt bound to tell his crew 
who was the lady whom he had taken on board, and to warn them 
they might possibly have to defend the Empress from capture. 
Of course they all replied that they would do their duty. 

The noise in the town subsided towards 3 a.m., at which hour 
the wind was blowing light from 8.8.W. The Empress could not 
be prevailed upon to take rest. She was absorbed in her news- 
papers, and drank coffee, which kept her wide awake. At 5am, 
as dawn was breaking, the order was given for hands up. The 
sail covers were taken off and the yacht prepared for sea. 
The town being now quite tranquil, there was no further cause 
for the anxieties which had existed so long as crowds could be 
collected ; and the preoccupations of the crew were as to the 
weather which was going to be encountered at sea. The outlook 
was not promising, for the wind howled dreadfully, and raged 
every now and then in terrific squalls. One of these had already 
proved fatal to the Captain, which had foundered between 1.15 
and 1.30 a.m., and if this had been known it would have seemed 
madly adventurous for a small cutter to set out in weather which 
had destroyed “ the then most powerful fighting ship in the British 
Navy.” Rain had fallen at intervals all through the night, and 
soon after six a steady downpour set in. At about this hour Dr. 
Evans’s nephew went ashore ; but Dr. Evans himself remained on 
board. The Log’s next entry is: 


“7 a.m.—Warped to dock gates. Rain. Fresh,§8.W.W. Took pilot on 
board. Said good-bye to harbour-master, a very nice fellow, who had been 
very civil, As gates were opened ran up large white ensign at masthead, 
and hoisted head-sails. At 7.30 discharged pilot; set mainsail and spin- 
naker and second jib (topsail housed). Wind fresh. Heavy ground 


swell. Heavy rain and thick. Hove patent log at 8 am. At 9 wind 
freshened.” 


The sea was fearfully rough, but the yacht scudded along well, 
having at first a good wind behind, and there was a fair chance 
of the English coast being reached early in the afternoon. The 
Empress was persuaded to lie down, and tried to sleep, but 
unsuccessfully, for presently the weather grew worse again. By 
noon twenty-eight miles and a half had been cleared ; but at 1.30 
a heavy squall burst, and a few minutes later the wind chopping 
suddenly round from W.N.W. to W.E.N., carried away the 
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spinnaker boom. Two reefs in the mainsail were taken in, the 
storm-jib was set, the bowsprit close-reefed; and the yacht 
prepared for a long beat to windward. The wind blew so hard 
and the sea rose so high that she could not lay her course. 

All the afternoon the Gazelle struggled against gale and water. 
Sir John remained on deck, being practically in command, for he 
is as good a seaman as soldier, and his master was no more than 
his lieutenant. At 5.30 p.m. the Isle of Wight was sighted, dead 
to windward, the clouds being darker than ever, and the squalls 
so violent that the yacht shipped an immense quantity of water. 
At 7.30 the log notes: ‘“ Made but little way. Sea too heavy for 
yacht. Took another reef in mainsail and triced up tack. 
Yacht behaving splendidly. Tacking frequently; all hands on 
deck, and heavy thunder showers.” 

There are no more entries touching the next five hours, during 
which the tempest was at its worst. The sea kept falling on the 
deck with awful noises, “like huge packets of wet linen out of a 
wash-tub,” as a disgusted landsman once said on a similar 
occasion; and the little vessel danced, reeled, and rolled like a 
cork, Many times the Empress and Madame Lebreton thought 
they had seen their last of land; but both ladies remained cool 
and brave, being encouraged by the example of Lady Burgoyne’s 
tranquil nerve and gentle cheerfulness. “They talk of Roman 
matrons,” said the Empress some time afterwards, “ but nothing 
is more wonderful to me than the sight of an English lady moving 
about a yacht cabin in a storm just as composedly as if she were 
in her boudoir. Cornelia’s valour was pompous, but there was no 
affectation of courage in Lady Burgoyne, who acted as if nothing 
was the matter.” At one period of the voyage when, as Madame 
Lebreton said, “Tout craquait autour de nous,’ the Empress 
observed that she had just passed through a worse storm in 
Paris. 

The end of all this was that the sturdy little Gazelle rode safely 
to her journey’s end. At 12.45 the Nut Light was seen ahead; at 
1.35 the Log says: “Passed Warner’s; found very many ships at 


Motherbank, and an unusually heavy sea running.” Then comes 
the entry: 


“2.45 s.M.—Ran close in shore off Ryde and let go anchor. At3am., 
thanks to smartness of steward and cook, had a capital supper on the table, 
and her Majesty came and joined us at supper in the main cabin.” 


The emotions of the previous four-and-twenty hours produced 
a natural reaction, and the Empress was very cheerful at table. 
Her health was drunk in champagne, and she returned thanks in 
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a few hopeful words ; but now that she was no longer in danger 
of capture or death, and that a hundred new possibilities in life 
presented themselves to her mind, she was more reserved in 
talking about politics. Here might have been a curious study for 
a psychologist. The lady who had come on board abandoned and 
almost heart-broken, complaining in the bitterness of her heart of 
those by whom she had been forsaken, was transformed once more 
by hope—and very rapidly—into an Empress who looked with 
some philosophical indifference upon the baseness of men. It was 
said of Napoleon III. that his contempt for men “amounted to 
indulgence,” and this spirit was reflected in his consort, who, 
under the genial influence of a safe anchorage, was able to speak 
with composure and even with mirth of things which had seemed 
so shocking to her a few hours before. As regards her host and 
hostess, however, the Empress abounded with warm womanly 
gratitude; and she expressed her wish to present some token 
of her thanks to the brave fellows of the Gazelle’s crew. It was 
suggested that if she gave them a napoleon apiece, that would be 
an ample remuneration; and the men were accordingly summoned 
to the cabin, where each received his gift from the Empress’s own 
hand with an: “I thank you very much,” uttered in English.* 
The next thing to do was to get the Empress landed, and at 7.30 
the gig was ordered for this purpose. As her Majesty had 
brought no luggage but a small bag, and as her clothes had been 
spoilt by travel, she had to be refitted from her hostess’s ward- 
robe ; and when she went on shore everything she wore was Lady 
Burgoyne’s. 

The Empress landed at the pier in the company of Sir John 
Burgoyne, who at once took her to the York Hotel. As she 
walked along the pier she talked about her rough passage, but 
remarked that she was very fond of yachting, adding that now 
her yachting days were probably at an end. She then begged 
earnestly that Sir John Burgoyne would inform nobody of her 
journey, or her whereabouts, until the following Monday. This 
was on Thursday the 8th. Sir John gave the promise that was 
asked of him, except as regards Lord Granville, for he conceived 
it to be his duty to supply the Foreign Secretary at once with a 
full report of what had happened. To this the Empress, after 
some little demur, agreed. Meanwhile her Majesty, veiled and 
almost disguised as she was, had been recognised on Ryde pier by 
a servant of the Duc de Persigny, who was lodging in the town; 
and this fact helps to show how truly singular it was the Empress 


* The coins were at once punched by the men to be worn as mementoes. 
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should not have been detected, when, according to the account 
already given, she confessed her identity before a whole crowd 
at Lisieux. Her Majesty was hardly settled at the York Hotel 
when the duke’s servant arrived with a message from his master, 
requesting to know whether it was indeed the Empress who had 
come. Dr. Evans was consulted as to the answer which should 
be given, and in the result the Empress’s presence at Ryde was 
denied ; in fact the secret was so well kept that her Majesty was 
able to leave for Brighton the same day unnoticed. What is 
more, Lord Granville was incredulous when he received Sir John 
Burgoyne’s letter sent to London by express on that day. 
Replying with his usual courtesy, the Foreign Secretary thanked 
Sir John for his communication, but added, “Do you not think 
that you have been imposed upon?” * 

Little remains to be said about the acknowledgments tendered 
to Sir John for his gallantry in rescuing the Empress. Her 
Majesty took an early opportunity of presenting Lady Burgoyne 
with a handsome jewelled locket ; and the Emperor soon after his 
release from Wilhelmshohe invited Sir John to Chislehurst and 
there thanked him, with “tears in his eyes,” observing that 
“none but an English sailor could have got across the Channel 
on such a night in so small a vessel.” Before this the Queen had 
officially communicated to Sir John that “She rejoiced the un- 
fortunate Empress was thrown in the way of one who was able so 
successfully and quietly to convey her to England.” It would 
not have been worth while to recall these facts but for the per- 
sistent misrepresentations in American journals. All English- 
men are interested in the gallantry of one of their countrymen, 
and it is pleasant to find that praise was bestowed in the proper 
quarter by those who alone were qualified to bestow it. 

The plucky little Gazelle has been broken up; but in the 
summer of 1871 she had a triumphal sort of cruise. At every 
port where she stopped her arrival was announced by the local 
papers, and hundreds of people came to visit her. Had the 
Bonaparte dynasty been restored her owner would probably have 
been requested to give up some of her fixtures that they might 
be placed in the Musée des Souverains; and the Log of the 
Gazelle might then have figured beside the mementoes of 


* Lord Granville’s doubts arose from his having been informed by the 
British Embassy in Paris that the Empress had left France by way of 
Belgium. At the same time one smiles to find the Chief of the Diplomatic 
Service so hardened against sensational news as to reject tidings coming 
with the best possible authentication. In a subsequent letter Lord Gran- 
ville of course apologised for his doubts. 
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Napoleon I.’s captivity at St. Helena. But there has been no 
restoration, and the Musée des Souverains has been dispersed lest 
it should work too powerfully on the sentiments of a Republican 
people. The Log therefore remains in the hands of its English 
possessor, to be preserved as a valuable token of a remarkable 
voyage, and as a reminder of the queer vicissitudes of fortune 
which may overtake the great of this earth. 
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Sonnet. 


Lirz, Joy, and Splendour with the year awake, 
The Young Spring smiles on Winter passed away ; 
The air is balmy with the coming May, 

And bridal music rings from bush and brake. 

All things the glory of the time partake; 

I would be bright and joyous even as they: 

But tearful Memory dims the golden day ; 

The light glares sickly, while this heart must ache 
For eyes long closed, that fondly turned to mine, 
And voices dear for ever dumb to me; 

Yet, as the warm wind murmurs in the pine, 
Sorrow grows mild, and sufferance less sore ; 

I hear soft whispers from the unseen shore, 


With promise of eternal Spring to be. 


April, 1883. 
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Personal Veminiscences of Lord Stratford and the 
Crimean War. 


By THE AvuTHor or ‘THE FRONTIER LANDS OF THE CHRISTIAN AND THE 
Turk,’ ‘RAMBLES IN SyRIAN DESERTS,’ ETO. 


XXVI. 
THE SIEGE OF KARS, 


Nornmne has more contributed to the spread of the belief in a 
thirst for conquest on the part of Russia, than her constant 
maintenance of a military establishment greatly exceeding the 
internal requirements of the Empire. Anxiety on this score may, 
however, be in some degree relieved by the consideration of the 
incontrovertible fact, that it is a mere scenic effect which is 
produced, rather than a practical reality. Numbers are there, it 
is true, but an organisation capable of giving them any very 
formidable power is absolutely wanting. The whole administra- 
tion of regiments is concentrated in the hands of their command- 
ing officers and their medical staff, who are in direct communica- 
tion with the contractors furnishing the requisite supplies. 
Rations suppressed in the lines, and remedies withheld in the 
ambulances, are paid for by the Government, to fill the pockets 
of colonels and surgeons. The control of generals and inspectors 
is bought off. 

The Turkish army is far from being immaculate in this respect, 
but it has occasionally the advantage of being commanded by 
Europeans incapable of conniving at corruption. Omer Pasha 
was one of these, and nothing of the kind was ever heard of where 
he could prevent it; and success seemed to attend the troops 
under his orders, not only on that account, but also as a result 
obtained by his military ability. It was so in the campaign of 
the Danube; and the case was similar with the defence of 
Kars, under the orders of another upright officer, General 
Williams, until the place was starved into capitulation. In both 
these campaigns the Turks proved themselves to be good soldiers, 
and were respected accordingly ; in the Crimea alone were they 
treated otherwise. It was neither just nor generous on the part 
of the allied armies; for the services rendered by them were not 
such as they were expected to perform, and they were fulfilled 
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without a murmur and with perfect goodwill. After acting as 
beasts of burden for the conveyance of stores and ammunition 
from the ports to the camps, they would receive with thanks a few 
biscuits tossed to them as a reward ; and I have even seena requisi- 
tion sent in for so many “ mules or Turkish soldiers to carry loads.” 

The two armies, Russian and Turkish, had a trial of strength 
at Kars without foreign interference, beyond the presence of 
General Williams and his staff. An invasion of the Ottoman 
territory by an army of 40,000 Russians under the command of 
General Muravief, for the purpose of laying siege to the strongly- 
fortified town of Kars, was met by 15,000 Turks, who were led by 
Vassif Pasha. Receiving no support from Selim Pasha, who held 
Erzerum with 16,000 men, and did nothing to reinforce or victual 
the beleaguered garrison, the general in command of it made an 
urgent appeal for assistance from Constantinople. The French 
and English Commanders-in-Chief were applied to by the Porte. 
The saving of Kars was not regarded as an essentially French 
interest, and it was finally left to Lord Stratford to decide what 
should be done, on the plea that England alone had reasons for 
defending the road from Russia to India. None of the British 
troops before Sebastopol could be spared for this purpose, but it 
was agreed that the Turkish contingent attached to the English 
army might be sent from Kertch to raise the siege of Kars. 
General Vivian, commanding that force, did not consider it to be 
sufficiently provided with the means of land transport to under- 
take a march from the eastern shore of the Black Sea to Kars, 
and, as there seemed to be no time to make the necessary arrange- 
ments for enabling it to move, Omer Pasha was sent with 40,000 
Turkish troops to create a diversion, at least, in favour of the 
besieged army, if he could not succeed in reaching Kars in time 
to attack General Muravief's army of investment on one side, 
while it might be assailed on the other side by a simultaneous 
sortie of the garrison. Colonel Simmons, of the Royal Engineers, 
acted as Queen’s Commissioner with Omer Pasha’s army, and 
could always give him advice if any strategic blunder seemed 
likely to be committed by him, and it is therefore safe to assume 
that there was not any mistake made. Yet the expedition proved 
unsuccessful. Struggling against the rigours of an inclement 
autumn, the army contrived to march on as far as Kutais, 
fought a desperate and not inglorious battle at the passage of the 
river Ingur against a Russian force sent to impede its progress, 
and, finding it impossible to proceed farther, retired on its base 
of operations, without having been able to accomplish anything in 
favour of the Turkish garrison of Kars. 
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General Williams, of the Royal Artillery, an officer who had 
been employed as Instructor of the Turkish Artillery, and sub- 
sequently as English member of the Mixed Commission for the 
Topography of the Turco-Persian Frontier, had finally been ap- 
pointed Queen’s Commissioner with the Turkish army at Kars. 
He had rendered very valuable assistance to the pasha command- 
ing it, chiefly by suggesting timely and effective measures for 
provisioning the garrison and the town. The pasha of Erzerum 
alleged as a pretext for not sending supplies, that there were no 
beasts of burden to be found except donkeys, and that it would 
be a disgrace to the Turkish troops to have their food conveyed 
by them. A complaint was forwarded by the Queen’s Commis- 
sioner to Lord Stratford on this subject for communication to the 
Porte. No reply was returned. Other despatches of his re- 
mained unanswered. He could not expect, however, that every 
one of his reports should have an acknowledgment of receipt, and 
it was surely enough that the requests contained in them should 
receive prompt attention. The want of boots in the Turkish 
ranks, for instance, furnished matter for a lengthy correspondence 
with the Ambassador, who did not fail to send a dragoman to the 
Porte to press unofficially the transmission of boots to Kars; but 
he had too many important questions to write about at that time 
to admit of his answering verbose effusions about boots. I recol- 
lect one of those reports which was exceedingly diffuse on the 
subject of a thunderstorm. 

“Donner und Blitzen!” exclaimed Lord Stratford, putting it 
into my hand, as he used to do when he wished me to draft an 
answer to a despatch. 

I asked him what reply he thought of sending. 

“Tell General Williams,” he said, “that an Ambassador is not 
called upon to enter into meteorological discussions on the 
phenomena observed by Queen’s Commissioners at the head- 
quarters of foreign armies. But no, we may let him alone in 
the enjoyment of his cacoéthes scribendi, and we need not make 
him read answers, when he seems to have so little leisure, if Dr. 
Johnson was right in his apology for writing a long letter to a 
friend, because he had not time to write a short one.” 

The defences of Kars consisted chiefly of earthworks, which 
were raised by Colonel Lake and Major Teesdale, two officers on 
the staff of General Williams. Vassif Pasha had the good sense 
to be guided by the advice of European officers. Besides General 
Williams and his staff, there was a distinguished Hungarian 
general of the name of Kmety, who had entered the Turkish army 
under the name of Ismail Pasha. For some time there was no 
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engagement fought between the besiegers and the besieged, 
beyond occasional skirmishes of the outposts; but at last an 
attempt was made by the Russians to enter the most advanced 
outwork, from whose artillery fire they suffered so severely that 
they soon retreated. 

A Russian colonel of cavalry then deserted to the Turks with 
forty of his men, being Mussulmans of Daghestan, and loth to 
fight against Islam. He became a brigadier general, and did 
good service in the Turkish army. 

Dr. Humphrey Sandwith was on the staff of General Williams, 
and distinguished himself by organising the hospitals. Four 
wounded Russian officers fell into the hands of the Turks, and he 
took such care of them, in his medical capacity, that a flag of 
truce was hoisted by General Muravief, in order that he might 
personally offer his thanks to Dr. Sandwith, such amenities of 
war being sanctioned by precedents between enemies in the field. 

The garrison had from time to time found it possible to pro- 
cure supplies of provisions from without, but the town was at last 
completely invested, and no further communication could be held 
with the surrounding country. There was an unbroken cordon 
of Cossacks round the town, which no one could pass even during 
the night. All letters were of course intercepted by General 
Muravief, but he always sent them into Kars with a flag of truce 
after perusal. Intelligence reached the garrison of Omer Pasha’s 
expedition in the hope of raising the siege, but those bright ex- 
pectations were doomed to disappointment when news arrived 
of his having returned to the coast after the battle of the Ingur. 
The final determination of the defenders of Kars was to hold out 
as long as possible, and capitulate only when absolute starvation 
should commence. As yet, matters had not reached that 
extremity. 


XXVII. 
MINES AND COUNTERMINES. 


Harpty anything had for some time been talked of in the two 
camps but the approaching assault of the Malakoff and the Great 
Redan. It was not surprising that the Russian garrison should 
have heard of that prospect, as, in one way or another, most 
things passed from friend to enemy very mysteriously. Russian 
deserters, or, as it was supposed, soldiers sent to play the part of 
deserters, had frequently been arriving in the lines of both armies, 
and had been giving information of the whole glacis being mined in 
such a manner that no storming parties could reach the ramparts 
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of the Malakoff and the two Redans. The troops, on hearing this 
alarming intelligence, which was freely spread among them by 
those Russians, appeared to be much impressed by it. A show of 
commencing the construction of countermines was, therefore, made 
by the English and French engineers, for the purpose of dis- 
pelling the apprehensions which existed in the ranks, and also in 
order to induce the Russian deserters, or spies, to believe that the 
assault would not be immediate. It is probable that they did 
believe it, for they all went away in the night, apparently to 
report the news to their officers. 

It was true that eight galleries had been dug by the Russians 
from the counterscarp of the Malakoff, where the clay stratum 
cropped up, and they could be entered from the ditch without 
wells, to be loaded on the shortest notice. These galleries led 
straight under the glacis to the nearest trench of the French 
approaches, in parallel lines at a distance of eighteen yards from 
each other. At twelve yards from the counterscarp they were 
united by a passage running at right angles from one to the 
other. The countermines dug by the French came within thirty- 
five yards of the Russian mines, and the whole question was 
whether the mines or the countermines should be loaded and fired 
first, to the detriment of one or other of the belligerents. 

Underground operations in anticipation of a siege are usually 
directed by a plan, which is carefully adapted to the nature of the 
ground ; but, when they become necessary during the progress of 
a siege, and are required by unforeseen contingencies, they cannot 
be restricted by general rules. Their necessity being indicated 
by sounds heard at a certain depth in the earth, they must 
partake of the uncertainty of their origin, and may be followed 
in the direction appearing to be most urgent at the time, and 
perhaps quite opposed to that in which they were commenced. 
It is therefore unfair to reproach either the Allies or the Russians 
with the irregularity of their subterranean works, which were 
carried on under the influence of frequently changing circum- 
stances. The courage and skill displayed on both sides in the 
construction of adverse saps were undeniable, but one must 
award a higher degree of merit to the Allies, inasmuch 
as the obstacles raised to their success by the Russians were 
overcome by them. Neither fatigue, nor sickness produced by 
the want of ventilation, drove them from their labour with the 
pick-axe in dark, low, narrow drains, with muddy water stagna- 
ting in every hole, and with air so mephitic that the lamps were 
often extinguished at five-and-twenty yards from the mouth of 


a gallery. Weekly were these workmen medically inspected, but 
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never was ill-health made a pretext to be relieved from their 
wearing and irksome duty. They generally became very pale, 
and had a waxy complexion, which could not but be an indication 
of an impending break-dcwn; and those showing such symptoms 
were sent to work for a time in the trenches, where their faces 
recovered their natural hue;*this being the only species of 
respite allowed to them. Working in the open air seems child’s 
play in comparison with labouring for hours together in the 
bowels of the earth, with only a little lamp, instead of the great 
sun, to give light, and always expecting an explosion under foot, 
as if hoeing in the crater of a volcano on the point of eruption. 

Before the Malakoff there were thus employed, in the French 
countermines alone, a colonel of engineers, a captain, two subal- 
terns, nine non-commissioned officers, 160 sappers, and 450 soldiers 
of the line. These troops formed three sections, each of which 
was on duty for eight hours of the day or night. Five hundred 
and sixty yards of galleries had been excavated when I visited 
them. One of the subalterns had just returned from the French 
hospital at Constantinople, where he remained three months to 
recover from a severe wound in the shoulder. He said that Lord 
Stratford, accompanied by Monsieur Benedetti, the French Chargé 
d’Affaires in the absence of his Ambassador, had paid them 
a kind visit, talking to the wounded and sick officers with 
evident sympathy, and presenting small comforts to the private 
soldiers, after conversing about the incidents of the war in 
the most friendly manner with the last arrived. The subal- 
tern informing me of this evinced the most enthusiastic appre- 
ciation of the services of the sisters of charity as sick-nurses, 
and especially of one of them called “ Soeur Prudence,” who became 
quite celebrated for her unremitting kindness and indefatigable 
labour day and night among the suffering soldiers, calling them 
“mes enfants,” and consoling them, when they were in pain, 
in the most motherly and tender manner. He’ described the 
species of mental prostration which had fallen upon many of the 
patients, one of whom had exclaimed to his neighbour in the next 
bed: 

“Speak! Let it be nonsense if you like, but only speak!” 

He said that they would lie in bed for hours, not to say whole 
days, with eyes wide open, and lips always closed, as if lost in 
profound and sorrowful meditation. To a remark made by Lord 
Stratford on this subject, when he was taking leave at the 
door of the hospital, the surgeon replied that it was merely a 
physical ‘effect of fatigue, a reaction from activity and anxiety 
before the enemy, and in no way caused by thought. There were 
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other patients, however, who retained all their vivacity. A French 
officer was having an operation performed when Lord Stratford 
was there ; a rifle-ball was extracted from his leg, and he suffered 
excruciating torture when it was being searched for. As soon as 
he saw the ball, he took possession of it. 

“If I get back to the trenches, Milord,” he said to the 
Ambassador, who had been expressing his sympathy, “ this. ball 
shall be returned through the head of the first Russian that comes 
near me in a sortie.” 

My informant told me that he had previously served in the 
Free-Shooters, or, as the French call them, Francs Tirewrs, and he 
related some curious particulars about them. They form two 
companies of volunteers from the Zouaves and the Chasseurs, 
only the best shots being accepted. They dig holes in front of 
the trenches, not larger than is required for one man, and they 
sit there picking off every one who appears at the embrasures. 
In the first week of their service, no less than five hundred Russian 
artillerymen were killed by them. Guns were loaded with 
grape, and fired at one of these pits, which had been fatal to 
several gunners successively, in the hope that the Free-Shooter 
would be hit by at least one ball. The cessation of his fire 
proved that he had been shot. Another of them ran forward 
from the trench, pulled out the dead body, and took its place. 
He suffered a similar fate. A Chasseur was leaving the trench 
to go to the pit, when his captain ordered him to remain where 
he was. 

“Tf you prevent my going, Captain,” he said, “I must blow my 
brains out.” 

“Why must you do that ?” 

“ Because the two men killed were Zouaves, and if no Chasseur 
goes, the Zouaves will think that they are braver than we are.” 

“You may go,” said the Captain. 

The Chasseur was soon killed, and another of them was going. 
The captain ordered him not to go. He replied that he must, and 
he was told that he would be shot on the way for disobedience of 
orders, and that his death would be reported in France as having 
been caused by his deserting to the enemy. 

“ None of us would go under such a threat,” replied the man, 
“but Ican make a higher and thicker earthwork round the pit 
in the night, and occupy it to-morrow.” 

A Free-Shooter saw a shell fall close to his pit, and roll into it 
from behind. He jumped out, and threw himself flat on the 
ground. Shots were fired at him, but without effect. The shell 
exploded, and he did not move. The Russians them aimed at 
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another pit, supposing the man to be dead. As soon as they fired, 
he got into the hole, making “wn pied de nez” at them, and 
resumed his rifle practice. 

In one of the French trenches, the figure of a Zouave in uniform, 
stuffed with straw, was nailed on a plank, which was held up and 
moved to and fro like a sentry. Cannon balls were discharged at 
him, knocking him about, but still he walked up and down on his 
beat. At last he was torn to pieces, and another figure, precisely 
similar, appeared beside him, walking in the same stiff manner. 
A Russian officer stood up on the parapet, and called out in 
French that the dolls might both be taken down, as he was not 
to be deceived a second time. The Free-Shooter halted, aimed his 
rifle, and fired, bringing down the officer, and then jumped into 
the trench. 


XXVIII. 


SECOND ASSAULT OF THE MALAKOFF AND THE GREAT REDAN. 


Nive hundred and eighty-five guns of the Allies were in position 
to bombard the defences of Sebastopol, before storming them. 
The trenches had nearly reached the ramparts and the time had 
come for the final assault. But the French soldiers were not yet 
convinced that the glacis had not been mined by the Russians, 
and that in advancing over it they would run no risk of being all 
blown up. About two hundred of them resolved on first ascer- 
taining that fact, and they entered the countermines. The 
Russians understood the movement, and closed the entrances, 
making them prisoners. 

A deafening roar of artillery broke upon the ear. Since the 
invention of gunpowder, such a thundering discharge of it had 
never been heard; nor such a flashing of fire, such a hurricane of 
iron, seen. The Russians had to be deluded into the belief that 
the breaches were to be enlarged before storming would be 
attempted, and their garrison would thus be kept under cover, 
unprepared for resisting forlorn-hopes. Hidden by dark masses 
of smoke from the batteries, and by thick clouds of dust blown 
about by a boisterous wind, columns of infantry were thrown 
out from the trenches, and thronged the glacis with rapidly- 
advancing troops under the command of General MacMahon. 
Rifle regiments reached the ditch, and batteries were depressed to 
hew frightful gaps in their ranks. Supports were pushed on from 
the rear. Storming parties scaled the earthworks, and flung 
themselves on the gunners, bayoneted many of them, and spiked 
several guns. 
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The cannonade had ceased, and the Russians supposed that, 
according to the daily practice of the Allies, the artillery fire was 
interrupted to let the men have their breakfast comfortably. All 
the soldiers of the garrison, except the gunners of the batteries, 
had then begun cooking, half undressed, and paying no attention 
to what was passing outside the ramparts. Those who were not 
in the bomb-proof part of the tower gave the alarm, and seized 
their arms. The French did not give them time to form. They 
fought desperately, each man for himself. Most of the Russians 
defending the Malakoff were unable to get out of the bomb-proof 
cellar, and barricaded themselves in with gabions, keeping the 
ground near it clear by firing through holes in them. The 
Zouaves attacked the barracks behind the tower, and were met 
by an obstinate resistance. General Vinoy came up with his 
whole brigade, and the Russians, with the exception of those in 
the bomb-proof cellar, all retreated in disorder. General 
MacMahon, meanwhile, was getting his two brigades formed 
in the fort, in order to restrain their ardour to follow up the 
advantage gained, which he wished to secure, rather than 
endanger it by a further advance. The French flag was then 
hoisted on the rampart of the Malakoff, 

The Small Redan was also taken by the French. General 
Bourbaki, who led the assault, paused for supports before he could 
give it the finishing stroke. The air was shaken by sudden bursts 
of rifle-volleys, and Zouaves arrived in a dense cloud of assailants, 
like swarming bees. Battalions of the line marched after 
them in perfect order. Files were mown down by a pouring 
rain of grape-shot from the Russian batteries. Forlorn-hopes 
surged from the ditches, as waves breaking upon a rocky shore, 
and dashed upwards against the ramparts. The defendants fled 
in terror at so overwhelming an assault. The little Zouaves 
pursued them, and fierce hand-to-hand combats began. Brandish- 
ing their sword-bayonets with the utmost rapidity and skill, 
shouting and yelling all the while after their manner, they 
pressed furiously forward to bear down all possible opposition. 
The Russians could not long withstand the impetuosity of their 
repeated charges, but they disputed each foot of ground. 
Their fire slackened, ceased at last. A French cheer, wild and 
joyous, filled the air. General Pelissier sat on his charger in 
grim silence, with his field glass to his eyes. On hearing that 
cheer, he slowly dismounted, spread his cloak on the ground, and 
By down on it, saying quietly to the officers of his staff around 

im: 
“Voici mon baton de Maréchal! ” 
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The next incident in the assault of the Malakoff had a somewhat 
dramatic character. A very tall Russian officer, with long white 
hair and a proudly martial bearing, entered by the neck of the 
fort at the head of a close column of several hundred officers and 
soldiers, apparently of different regiments, and preceded by 
drummers beating the charge. The French, seized with astonish- 
ment, opened their ranks to let them pass. The Russians halted, 
and the old’officer called out in French that they had come to 
show how they could die rather than survive the honour of their 
flag. He then gave the word to fire, still in French, and the 
Zouaves discharged volley after volley upon them, seeming hardly 
to know what they were doing, as they could easily have made 
them all prisoners. When the old man fell, he raised himself on 
one hand, and said that it was well to do their duty to “Holy 
Russia.” The French ran to them, and tossed them over the 
parapet, dead and dying, in one blood-stained mass of mangled 
human remains. The French soldiers were much attached to 
General Bosquet, and, having just heard of his having been 
seriously wounded, their rage knew no’ bounds, and they vented 
it on these devoted Russians. 

The distinguished military commander, whom they wished to 
avenge, had been leaning against a parapet with his head and 
shoulders exposed, and giving his orders with his habitual cool- 
ness. A splinter of a shell struck him, its point entering his 
lungs, and producing internal hemorrhage. He attempted to 
continue directing his staff what to do, but he became insensible, 
and was carried on a litter to the trenches, where his wound 
was promptly attended to. A life so valuable to the French 
army was fortunately spared; but he had to return to France, 
as he was incapacitated from rendering further active service in 
the Crimea. 

All danger was not yet passed, for a formidable mine had been 
dug and loaded under the Malakoff tower. If General MacMahon 
had not chanced to discover in the barrack one wire leading from 
a well-concealed voltaic-pile to a large quantity of powder under 
it, and another connecting it with the powder magazine, the whole 
victorious force might have been blown into the air after having 
gained possession of the fort. The wires were cut, but the powder 
magazine could not be found. Some of the French soldiers were 
setting fire to the empty gabions which had been thrust into the 
small windows of the bomb-proof cellar under the tower, in order 
to barricade it. One of the gabions appeared to be moving. A 
French officer called out that, if any one was there who could 
speak French, he might come out without fear. The gabion was 
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pushed through the window, and a very young Russian officer 
crept out. He was assured that he and any others, surrendering 
as prisoners of war, would be well treated. After saying a few 
words in Russian at the window, he was joined by four officers 
and two hundred common soldiers. They begged, through him, 
to be taken away at once. This request suggested some knowledge 
of an impending explosion. The young officer was therefore 
ordered to point out the position of the powder magazine. 
The lad made no answer. A French subaltern said in a loud 
voice to the commanding officer, that the Russian ought to be 
shot if he refused to obey the order, given to save so many 
lives. The youth kept silence, with a haughty glance of indigna- 
tion at the subaltern, apparently for supposing that he would 
betray a secret under a threat. The French chief formed a 
platoon to shoot him, and he turned to face his executioners. An 
old Russian major, who seemed to understand French, ran forward, 
took the commandant by the hand, drew him to a heap of earth, 
and pointed downwards. The earth was quickly shovelled away, 
and barrels containing eighty-eight thousand pounds of gunpowder 
were discovered. A strong French guard was placed over them. 
The young Russian officer was told to go with the other prisoners. 
He gave a military salute, and kissed the old Russian major’s 
hand. 

“Do not blame him for showing you the powder,” he said in 
French to the commandant, with a trembling voice and tears in 
his eyes. ‘“ He is my father.” 

The Malakoff was the key of the position, and it could not be 
easily taken without a diversion, to draw away a part of the large 
Russian force defending it, and to prevent the assailants being 
exposed to a flanking fire from the Great Redan. The two 
Commanders-in-Chief therefore decided that this diversion 
should be effected by a simultaneous assault on the latter fort, 
and that the English were to be entrusted with the enterprise. 
Colonel Wyndham led the storming party from the shelter of 
the trenches, where Generals Codrington and Markham com- 
manded, into the hail of shot and shell showered upon it from 
the ramparts. Grapeshot too made sad havoc on the two 
hundred yards of open ground between the trenches, which were 
not further advanced at this point, and the defences to be 
assaulted. But the loss suffered in crossing it did not check the 
rapid advance of the devoted band. The salient angle of the 
rampart, which had been breached by the artillery fire, was 
attained. The light division was entering the ditch to place 
the scaling ladders, and the supports hurried after it, steadily 
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marching, keeping step, and dressing by the right, with the pre- 
cision of a barrack-yard parade, for every brave heart longed for 
the crowning struggle. The weary waiting for the bugle-call 
to stir up the embers of war, dying out through protracted 
inaction and by the chilling process of privation and disease, 
had become no longer supportable to the soldiers, and had worn 
out their patience; and now they quickened their pace with 
delight, shoulder to shoulder, and closing in to fill up the gaps 
made by a murderous fire. Their gallant leader, with his sword 
in the air, waved them on to victory in the jaws of death. 
The glacis was strewn with the fallen; but, ringing above the 
mingled groans and shouts of the combatants, a loud cheer told that 
the rampart was scaled. 

Inside the fort, the enemy fired from the cover of traverses. 
Those who were shot down were replaced by others rushing in 
from the tops of the ladders. Colonel Unett, who had sought the 
honour of leading the forlorn-hope, and had lost it in tossing up 
for it with Colonel Wyndham, received a mortal wound. A com- 
pany of the 90th Regiment was led to the attack of the traverses 
by Captain Grove and Lieutenant Smith, but it was repulsed by 
the mere weight of superior numbers, its captain being severely 
wounded, and its lieutenant killed. Colonel Hancock and Major 
Welsford, of the 97th Regiment, were also struck dead. The 
41st Regiment lost its leader, Colonel Eman, and in one of its 
companies, which charged most gallantly under Captain Rowlands, 
almost every man was either killed or wounded. The English 
stood within the parapet to be shot down without a murmur ; but 
they were too few to hold their position long against an enemy 
numbering ten to one. This is always the case in our army; 
great undertakings are entered upon with a mere handful of men. 
Ten thousand would have been required to take the Great Redan 
by storm, and here were two thousand sent to die hopelessly. 

Reinforcements were asked for, but the aide-de-camp sent was 
shot on the way. Another staff officer tried to gallop over the 
glacis, and he shared the same fate. Colonel Wyndham shook 
the ashes out of a short pipe which he was smoking, and 
addressed some officers who were standing near him. 

“Tfany one of you should live,” he said, “to tell the tale, I 
hope he will bear witness that I do not go out of action because 
I am afraid to remain in it. We cannot hold our own without 
more troops. I will not send another officer through that cross 
fire to ask for them, but I will go myself. Do not let our men 
misunderstand why I go.” 

He went on his perilous errand, and reached the force held in 
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reserve. He was allowed to take the Ist Royal Scots, but it was 
too late. The English storming party had been obliged to 
evacuate the Great Redan, which it had held for an hour and 
three quarters, suffering tremendous loss at the hands of Russian 
troops coming in crowds from the Malakoff. It had been driven 
into the ditch, whence a few straggling survivors escaped with 
difficulty to the English trenches. This systematic paucity of 
British troops in the most urgent emergencies furnishes matter 
for surprise and criticism to foreign observers, who attribute it 
either to inconsiderate national parsimony, or to overweening 
contempt for the troops of our adversaries. In this instance, a 
continental commander, General Cialdini, who was at one of the 
points of observation with other officers of rank, not engaged, was 
so struck with the miserable plight of the English storming 
party, that he sent an aide-de-camp to bring up at double time 
one of his own brigades to reinforce it; but the tragedy had been 
played out when it arrived. 


XXIX. 
RUSSIAN EVACUATION OF SEBASTOPOL. 


Dunrine the night after the fall of the Malakoff, the whole Russian 
garrison of Sebastopol passed to the north side of the harbour by 
a bridge of boats, which had been constructed in anticipation of 
defeat. The town was evacuated and set fire to, after having 
been defended with the greatest skill, for eleven months, against a 
siege unprecedented in the annals of war for the sacrifice of 
human life. The allied armies had preserved, in round numbers, 
not more than one-third of the troops sent to the Crimea ; another 
third had been killed in battle, or had died of sickness ; and the 
remaining third had been sent home, disabled by wounds or 
disease. It is supposed that the Russian losses had been in a 
still greater ratio, but the particulars have not been accurately 
recorded. 

Thus fell the great Russian arsenal of the Black Sea, nearly 
a year after its fall had been announced all over Europe, and 
Paris, with several other cities, had been illuminated to celebrate 
the imaginary victory. I am not aware of the arrival of that un- 
founded intelligence ever having been clearly explained. The fact 
was, that the French steamer of the Messageries, the Pharamond, 
was hailed near Varna by a French despatch-boat, carrying to Con- 
stantinople the news of our success at the battle of the Alma, which 
was communicated through a speaking-trumpet, with the addi- 
tional words : “ Les Alliés vont entrer 4 Sébastopol.” The captain 
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of the Pharamond understood “ vont entrer” as “ sont entrés,” and 
made it known in that sense on his arrival at Varna. An Austrian 
vice-consul passed it on by a post-office Tartar to Bucharest, 
whence it spread to every capital in Europe, through official con- 
sular reports. The only evil effect of the mistake was that the 
Commanders-in-Chief were hurried on by the wish to show that 
something was really being done to produce the result forestalled, 
and a premature bombardment was attempted, which could not 
but prove abortive. 

It is undeniable that at first the siege of Sebastopol was not 
conducted on the principles laid down by Vauban; but still 
it must stand in history as a practical proof of the unerring 
maxims of that master in the art of attacking and defending 
forts, for every deviation from them entailed disaster, and a close 
adherence to them was always successful. The greatest diver- 
gence from his rules was to be found in the absence of investment, 
which was a necessary consequence of the insufficiency of troops 
for the undertaking of so extended a siege, more on the part of 
the English army, as usual, than on that of the French. The 
whole allied force, just after the battle of the Alma, consisted of 
65,000 combatants, and, three months after the battle of Inker- 
man, there were 70,000 French troops, and 14,000 English ; while 
the line of investment, on the south side of the town alone, must 
have been over twelve miles long, from the Mackenzie Farm to 
Kamiesh. Russian reinforcements, moreover, were continually 
on the line of march from Perekop, being collected there from all 
parts of the Russian Empire, and it therefore became an indis- 
pensable condition that the position of the allied armies should 
be defensive as well as offensive. From a political, if not from a 
military standpoint, it may be viewed as a favourable circum- 
stance that there was no investment, for a shorter siege might 
have given rise to diplomatic complications. An invasion of 
southern Russia would probably have been undertaken in that 
case, and Austria might then have altered her line of conduct, 
and allied herself with Russia, when that invasion tended 
towards her own disadvantage on the Lower Danube. 

At an early hour in the morning after the Russian evacuation, 
I went with a party of officers to visit the town, whither many 
others had repaired with passes from the headquarter staff, eager 
to enter the ramparts, before which they had passed nearly a 
year in all manner of perils. We went round by burial-grounds 
full of wooden crosses, bearing the names of fallen heroes, soon 
to be tossed aside by Russian ploughmen, keen to sow corn in a 
soil so richly manured. These fleeting memorials were all that 
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remained of sons mourned in many a stately manor-house and lowly 
cottage in England. It is creditable to the soldiers of the allied 
armies that, notwithstanding the sufferings undergone from 
extreme cold in the camps, those ‘crosses, many of which were 
large, should not have been used as firewood in the tents. In 
the town, public edifices were riddled by cannon-balls, and might 
have crumbled to the ground at any moment. Streets and 
squares were heaped with charred beams, broken fire-arms, torn 
uniforms, and crushed camp-utensils. Explosions were taking 
place here and there, as the retreating Russians had arranged 
barrels of powder with lighted fuses in the houses, for the purpose of 
burning the whole town to the ground, as the patriot Rostopshin 
had done at Moscow. Corpses not yet buried strewed our way. 
It was very horrible to witness, but somehow campaigns seem to 
harden the heart. Death has its awfulness, when seen rarely, and 
in furtive glimpses ; it has none when it is always in view, and com- 
ing like a kind nurse to offer repose after excitement and fatigue. 
The hospitals of the deserted city were thronged with English, 
French, and Russian soldiers, sick or wounded. Noisome straw, 
reeking with the fast-flowing blood of friends and foes, hastily 
huddled together in these charnel-houses, was the only comfort 
prepared for them. Some were fixed in the writhing attitudes of 
their last agony; others were scorched, mutilated, and mangled 
by exploding mines. In one large hall of a public building, the 
remainder of which was torn and blackened by cannonading, we 
found a marble pavement slippery with blood, and covered by 
prostrate officers and private soldiers of all three armies, packed 
closely together to die without assistance. Farther on, fine 
mansions, once occupied by wealthy citizens, were crammed with 
English and French prisoners, crying out-for food and water, 
having tasted nothing for two days, as all the doors had been barred 
inexorably on the previous evening, when it was found inconvenient 
to take the prisoners across the harbour in the hurry of the 
evacuation. Our orderlies were despatched in all haste to 
inform the proper officers of what was going on in the town, 
and, before we left it, many medical men were on the spot, with 
commissariat store-keepers, and carts of provisions and bedding 
for those of the sufferers who could not be moved immediately. 
During several days, permission was given to limited numbers 
of soldiers of both armies to enter the town, and curiosity soon 
gave place to covetousness. Few of the men returned to their 
tents without bringing back some stray ‘articles, found in for- 
saken dwellings. Stringent orders were issued to abstain from this 
practice ; but it would be saying too much to allege that they 
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were strictly obeyed or enforced. I accompanied one of my 
French friends, who went to ascertain how far they had checked 
the tendency to plunder displayed by the Zouaves. In one of 
the batteries, whose guns were all dismounted, we saw loaves of 
black bread lying among cracked trumpets, and spades without 
handles, just as they had been left by the soldiers before crossing the 
bridge of boats. There were images of the “ Panaghia” at the 
corners of the streets, to protect which she had proved powerless. 
Near one of them, ten or twelve Zouaves, with Cossack uniforms 
thrown over their shoulders, and ladies’ fashionable bonnets on 
their heads, were dancing round’ a cask of wine, with the top 
stove in, and a tin cup to fill from it in the hand of each of them. 
A handsome grand piano, dragged from a large house close to 
them, supplied music by the indiscriminate thumping of closed 
fists on it, ‘a quatre mains,” as the two musicians said, dressed 
as they were in ladies’ ball costumes, all artificial flowers and 
satin rosettes. ‘The Zouaves seemed insatiable. Everything was 
plunder to them. Some hurried along with broken china in their 
arms; others carried richly-bound books and albums. Many 
were loaded with drawing-room chairs and gilt-framed pic- 
tures and mirrors. One of them had an enormous white tom- 
cat in his havresac, which he said he would take to his grand- 
mother, to console her for the loss of one which had been killed 
and eaten, “en civet de liévre,” by the Russians at Paris in the 
year 1815. He added that, on taking leave of her when his 
regiment was ordered to the Crimea, he had promised to capture 
a Russian cat, and bring it home for her, which seemed to relieve 
her mind. Several other Zouaves had taken all the pots and pans 
from a kitchen, and these became useful to a party of Highland 
soldiers in a difficulty befalling them. . They had found some bee- 
hives in a garden, and were walking off with them, regardless of 
the danger of leaving the entrancesopen. The bees came out, and 
ferociously assailed the bare knees of the marauders, who began 
capering about in a most comical Highland fling. The Zouaves 
came up with the kitchen utensils just as the hives were frantically 
cast on the ground. They struck the coppers and tins so 
violently together, that the bees swarmed back into the hives, 
and then the Zouaves plastered up the entrance-holes with 
mud. The Highlanders presented them with a hive full of 
honey as a token of their gratitude, and hurried off to their 
camp with occasional spasmodic lashings-out of their severely- 
stung legs. The Zouaves and the Highlanders showed a marked 
predilection for each other. As there were many of the former 
who had received the best of educations, and had enlisted in that 
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branch of the army to sow their wild oats, it was not rare that 
some of them could speak a little English, and could even display 
classical knowledge. A few Highlanders were once warming 
themselves at a fire surrounded by Zouaves, when one of the latter 
exclaimed : 

“Tf Pylades was a Highlander, Orestes must have been a 
Zouave.” 

None of those present had the least conception of his meaning. 
‘‘The Macdonalds and Macgregors” laughed loud and long at 
their friend’s jest, as listeners do when they have not understood. 
A joke played off on them by a Zouave, however, was fully 
appreciated. On going down to their trench one morning, they 
found a sign-board stuck up with an inscription in broken English 
on it. There had been a heavy fall of rain for several days, and 
the trenches were brimful of water. 

“Baths Public,” was the legend on the sign-board; “Price 
1 Franc for people terrestrious. Gratis for Highlanders amphi- 
bious, webfooted, or fishy.” 
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{a Dame d la Casse d¢ Che. 


(From the French of Pauu Noiit.) 





Cuapter I. 


WHERE WE LEARN SOMETHING OF THE NOTEWORTHY CIRCUMSTANCES WHICH 
SIGNALISED THE BAPTISM OF M. EpmunD MorEAU, AND THE IMPORTANT 
CONSEQUENCES WHICH FOLLOWED THEREFROM. 


At M. Edmund Moreau’s christening,—one of the most striking 
indeed which can yet be remembered in the Metropolitan Church of 
Tours,—two remarkable events occurred: events so unprecedented, 
that Madame Moreau, his mother, a most superstitious woman, never 
forgot them, and which for more than a fortnight afforded a topic of 
conversation to all the old gossips of that town. 

For when in church, old Manette, who had served as nurse in the 
family ever since the Revolution of 1848, distinctly saw a“ Repentant 
Magdalen,” who had hitherto rested quietly in her frame, suddenly 
turn her eyes on the child and nod familiarly to him; whilst at the 
breakfast which was given afterwards, M. le Curé dropped his glass 
entre la poire et le fromage, and that, as every one knows, is an omen 
of a particularly unfortunate character. 

It is true that, if his maid is to be believed, M. le Curé often 
broke his glass after drinking, and that the worthy Manette was looked 
upon as nearly a fool by many; but, any way, Madame Moreau did 
not sleep for a month, and it was generally admitted that unless the 
child was most carefully watched and guarded, he would some day 
have a terrible adventure with one of the opposite sex. 

The education which our hero received showed indeed the effects of 

these superstitious fears, and in spite of the strong desire of Monsieur, 
Madame determined that her darling should never enter the door of a 
lycée. ’ 
“ They selected therefore, as an instructor, a certain M. Aloys, an 
individual more respected than learned, who was suggested to them 
by an old colleague of M. Moreau (an avocat in Paris), who gave 
him the very highest recommendation. For had he not acted as 
private tutor to the nephews of a Spanish duchess, and what qualifi- 
cation could be higher than this ? 

However, this worthy man had now given up that position, and 
was anxious to find a similar one in le pays des rillettes,* hoping that 


* A kind of potted pork peculiar to Tours. 
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climate might cure his long-endured bronchitis, which otherwise, he 
feared, would keep him company to the last hours of his life. 

M. Moreau was not long in forming his own judgment of this 
gentleman’s capabilities, or in understanding that the pupil would 
soon be as advanced as his master. 

So he, one day, took the reins authoritatively into his own hands, 
and arranged that three of the professors from the Iycée should 
assist in the education of his son, in order that he might, later on, be 
enabled to take part in the literary and scientific movements of the 
day. 
But these worthy professors never suspected the constant espionage: 
which was exercised over them, and were, happily, ever unconscious 
of the fact that in the little glass cabinet at the end of the schoolroom, 
Madame Moreau, with her tapestry work in hand (only rising from 
time to time to peep through the keyhole), was ever on the alert at 
the least questionable thought, at the slightest introduction of some 
dangerous illustration or at the diabolical apparition of a mischief- 
loving goddess between the pious Auneas and the faithful Achates. 

She hated Minerva with her “ owl-eyes,” and Aurora with her 
“ rosy-tipped fingers,” and for her part could never understand the 
reason they should place in the hands of innocent youth, books 
in which were to be found stories of beauty, so frail and untrust- 
worthy. 

But at last the moment came when Madame Moreau was made 
familiar with these classic stories and when Greek verses, translated 
for her by her beloved Edmund, held no secrets from her. 

And so the years passed away, and Edmund was ready to present 
himself for the examination of a bachelier és-lettres. 

This terrible ordeal was to take place at Poitiers, and his best of 
mothers (strange to say) raised no objection to his going there for 
that purpose ; she only insisted upon accompanying him. 

And with others no less interested than herself, but all of the 
opposite sex, she spent many weary hours outside the Cour de la 
Faculté, waiting in rain and mud for the examiners’ decision, 
(fortunately a favourable one for our hero), thus presenting a 
spectacle of maternal solicitude keenly appreciated by the irreverent. 
students, who took her at least for Madame Ida Pfeiffer on a new 
voyage round the world. 

It was not, however, without a very good reason that worthy 
Madame Moreau had so easily fallen in with the expedition to Poitiers, 
and on her return home she made the compliance she had shown an 
argument for carrying out a little scheme which had been forming in 
her mind for some time past. 

She wished that all the family should leave town, and enjoy as 
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soon as possible a time of rest at a little campagne, La Fleuriette by 
name, which she had inherited from her mother—that there, in its 
peaceful seclusion, she might hide away her darling and preserve 
him from the dinners and fétes, the gaieties and temptations, which 
would be sure to prove fatal to his health and tranquillity. 

“ And besides,” she added, turning a look full of tender sentiment 
upon her husband, “it was there that we first met each other, 
M. Moreau.” 

This reason did not seem conclusive to that gentleman, but he 
nevertheless gave in with this philosophic remark : 

“When a woman has sworn before a mayor and before a curé to 
obey you, the least one can do is to allow her her own way in 
everything.” 


Carter II. 


WHICH TELLS US OF PLATONIC LOVE AND OF SOME MATRIMONIAL 
ARRANGEMENTS. 
La FLEvrietre was a small estate in the depths of the country not 
far from Mettray, and situated on the banks of the Choisille, the most 
coquettish little river that can be found amongst all those which wind 
their way between flowery banks, carrying along in their current the 
willow leaves and walnut shells. 
This picturesque stream meanders round the gnarled roots of 
old trees and under their overhanging branches, pausing a moment 
amongst the bushes before darting forward towards an ancient mill ; 
now gleams an instant through the green and shimmering leaves, or 
kisses on her way the wild roses which stoop over her sparkling 
waters ; and then, gliding softly under the broad leaves of the water- 
lily, emerges, her toilet finished, to present herself like a bride to the 
expectant Loire. 
La Fleuriette is not enclosed, and anglers can, by going up the 
stream, set their lines in the very midst of M. Moreau’s wood. 
There is indeed all round the property a faint attempt at protection 
in the presence of a rustic fence, but as this wood is carpeted with 
wildstrawberries, schoolboys and tourists have little scruple in climbing 
over it and taking their luncheon under the wild mulberry trees, on a 
carpet of moss. 
Whatever may have been the charms of La Fleuriette, with its 
shady woods and the many beauties of the Choisille, M. Moreau was 
always bored there, and his son anything but contented. The former, 
indeed, used laughingly to say that ‘‘the place had no attractions for 
him, as it was there that his marriage had been arranged,” and perhaps 
he thought so without laughing. 
As to the latter, he, sly dog, had all the time concealed in his 
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pocket-book a photograph he had brought from Tours, and which 
might perhaps explain the reason why he also found that the 
Fleuriette had so few charms for him. 

Now, as I want my readers to follow my story to the end, and I 
am anxious to spare their patience, I will keep them no longer in 
suspense as to the character of this photograph. It neither repre- 
sented the Church of Sainte Sophie nor was a likeness of a Colonel of 
Carabiniers, but they would have seen there depicted the likeness of 
a young and exceedingly pretty woman, dressed in the fashion of the 
beginning of the century, and occupied in pouring out a cup of tea! 

Edmund attached so much the more value to this photograph 
because he had stolen it when on a visit to a photographer’s, where 
he had gone to be taken in a family group. For, having been left 
for an instant alone in the waiting-room, his attention was drawn 
to the photograph of a lady apparently in fancy-dress ; something 
in it seemed to fascinate him; he was entranced, spell-bound by a 
pair of the sweetest eyes he had ever seen ; then quickly and almost 
without thinking he placed the carte-de-visite in his pocket. 

As to the name, the age, the character of the original, you know 
as much as he did, for he had never plucked up enough courage to 
ask the photographer for information ; neither had he ever as yet met 
the possessor of the sweet eyes which had so strangely affected him. 

After his baccalawréat, a feeling of gratitude was mingled with 
the other tender sentiments he felt towards the “Lady with the 
Tea-Cup ” as he always called her. Often in the contemplation of 
this graceful and dreamy face had he found consolation in his 
troubles and disappointments, and as often that frank and trustful 
look had encouraged and cheered him in his work, so that he chose 
to owe to this sweet influence the success he had so recently obtained. 

But what would Madame Moreau have said, had she known her 
son to be in love with an inconnue, who of course must be the 
adventuress so clearly pointed out by the miracle of the picture and 
the dropping of M. le Curé’s glass ? 

What, too, would poor old Manette have thought ? 

But Manette, happily for herself, had died years before this long- 
prophesied crisis arrived. 

As to M. Moreau, he was constantly seeking excuses for running 
off to Tours, though generally, I must confess, finding very bad 
ones ; but Madame was neither over-strict nor suspicious, and did not 
object to let him run away now and then, so long as she could keep 
her son always in her sight. 

Once even, she went so far as to advise her husband to take a turn 


down the Rue Royeel, even suggesting acigar at the Café du 
Commerce. 
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“ But, my dear, the Café de la Ville is where I always go to.” 

“Oh! well, you might go to the other for a change.” Then she 
spoke of other things. Only, just as he was on the point of starting, 
she began : 

“Oh! I forgot, I had a message to give you!” 

“Here comes the postscript,” thought M. Moreau, “I might have 
known something was coming: it was so very unusual.” 

“Since you sometimes go to the Café du Commerce,” she con- 
tinued, “ you will probably meet M. Noisil. Ask him to bring his 
family down to spend a Sunday here, I am sure he would like it, and 
it would be a pleasant change for them all.” 

“Perhaps, but——” 

“ There’s no but. Do you know Madlle. Berthe, the pretty orphan 
niece that the Noisils have lately adopted ? ” 

“Do I know her? Ishould think I did! She is the portrait of 
her grandmother at the same age, and that’s not paying her a bad 
compliment.” 

“ She has a nice little fortune, too!” 

“ And the Noisils are well-to-do people, with no children; but what 
are you driving at, for, to say the least, Edmund is too young for 
such thoughts.” 

“Too young! too young! you men are all alike; you don’t think 
of all the sweet girls so patiently waiting for you, embroidering 
slippers and smoking-caps until you’vye enough to——” 

“ Well, at any rate, you can’t associate our poor Edmund with any 
such depravity.” 

“No; certainly not, but then the dear child has had the luck to 
have been brought up by an exceptional mother! ” 

“ You're quite right—exceptional.” 

“ By a mother who has guarded his youth from all the storms and 
passions of life.” 

“ His youth! but he’s never had any, he’s barely twenty.” 

“Remember what happened at his christening, M. Moreau, and 
mind you don’t tempt Satan.” 

“ After all,” said this excellent man, “such a visit will not commit 
anybody to anything. But where shall I find Noisil ?” 

“ At the Café dw Commerce, I’ve told you so already.” And then 
M. Moreau departed. 

And would my readers care to know where our hero was, during 
this conversation of which he formed the subject, and in which his 
future life was so agreeably arranged for him? He was no farther 
off than the next room, and had heard everything! 

Under the circumstances, Madame Moreau had decided it better not 
to tell herson anything beforehand, not even the possible arrivalof their 
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guests, fearing to startle him and so shock those sensitive feelings 
which she knew existed, though she was unable to comprehend them. 

But now, knowing all, he was able to shirk a scene he felt he 
must otherwise have had with her, and whose consequences he rather 
dreaded. 

So, when at eight o’clock on Sunday morning M. Noisil’s little 
carriage deposited the whole family at the front door, it was discovered 
that our hero had started some two hours before, for a long ramble 
amongst the surrounding hills. 


Cuapter III. 


WHERE OUR HERO IS COMPELLED TO LISTEN TO THE PRAISES OF MDLLE. 
; NoIsIL. 

Wuen our hero left La Fleuriette, he made up his mind that he 
would not return until late in the evening, but as he was a very 
sensible fellow, and did not allow the fact of his being in love to 
interfere with his appetite, his first thought was to procure some 
provisions to take with him for his excursion. 

He often started thus early for these rambles long before the family 
were up, so they never waited breakfast for him, he getting his at a 
farm-house belonging to them on one of the neighbouring hills. 
But unfortunately it had always been his custom to return in time 
for dinner. 

So this morning, on looking in as usual for this purpose, and having 
made a capital breakfast off an omelet and some fresh milk, he sent 
a message by the farmer’s wife that he should not be back till late. 

And then, getting the kind old woman to fill up his basket with 
some provisions, a loaf of bread, some hard-boiled eggs, and a flask of 
Vouvray, and in capital spirits—feeling he hadn’t a care in this 
world, he started off on his expedition. 

* * * a * * 

It was about five o’clock in the evening when he once more found 
himself in the neighbourhood of the Choisille, not near enough to be 
discovered, and yet within sound of the dinner-bel!. He wanted to enjoy 
the satisfaction of being (unknown to them) close to these Noisils and 
to this Berthe, who was to be forced upon him as a wife, and it gave 
him the keenest pleasure to think that he would be supping quietly 
on one side of the stream whilst they were dining within a stone’s 
throw on the other. 

He chose as his dining-room a leafy hollow in a little cluster of 
trees almost shut in by the Choisille; and slipping in through the 
branches, decided to have his meal close to the stream. 

As soon, however, as he entered this sheltered nook, he found it 
was already occupied. 
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Half a dozen lines hung in the water, intently watched by a young 
man, who was so engrossed by the struggles of a gudgeon which had 
just attached itself to a hook, that he did not perceive his visitor. 

“T beg your pardon, sir,” said Edmund, bowing politely ; “ will 
you allow me to share this apartment with you?” 

Seeing no fishing apparatus in the stranger’s hands, and thus feeling 
reassured he beheld no rival, the young fisherman rose, bowed in 
return, and begged pardon for not having offered that which had just 
been asked of him. 

So Edmund sat down and opened his bag, from which he pulled 
out his provisions, which were of so homely a character that his 
host could not refrain from smiling. 

The young fugitive invited him to share his meal, but the offer 
was politely declined. 

Nevertheless, they speedily entered into conversation and soon 
became quite intimate. 

“Has fishing then such fascinations?” asked Edmund with his 
mouth full, 

“Tt has indeed, for some people. Now, for myself, I find a 
double charm in it, for I love it for its own sake and also because it 
makes me forget everything else.” 

“ Really!” 

“Oh yes! There's nothing like it; now, if I wasn’t fishing, I 
should be crying my eyes out like any canary-bird.” 

“Qh! I see, you’re in love.” 

“In love, exactly so, and here I find not only fish but consolation.” 

Just at that moment the dinner-bell rang at La Fleuriette, and 
Edmund could not restrain an expression of delight, but the young 
stranger rose with an air of the greatest excitement. 

“They dine!” he shouted, “ they dine! she is near him no doubt ; 
they talk, they laugh, and the parents are delighted. (Come! a bite 
at last!) Oh! that bell, that bell! (Only a gudgeon after all!) IfI 
only could have foreseen this!” 

Edmund remained open-mouthed with astonishment. It was clear 
enough now, he beheld some suitor for the hand of Mdlle. Berthe 
Noisil; and his unhappy rival had chosen fishing as a source of 
consolation, that in the pursuit of the shy gudgeon or sulky perch 
he might regain his lost happiness. 

When he had put the imprudent fish in his basket, he sat down 
again near Edmund and said to him gravely: “ Forgive me, sir, if I 
allowed myself to be carried away by the excess of my suffering, but 
I have fallen deeply in love with a young lady who at this very 
moment is dining with the family of the individual intended for her 
husband. This lad is a sort of——” 
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“Speak of the girl rather,” said Edmund, smiling, “it must be 
pleasanter for you to do so.” 

“She, my dear sir, is an angel! absolutely an angel! I have 
sacrificed all for her. For her sake have I given up magnificent 
fishing expeditions, sacrificing to her my finest spring mornings. 
How many times have I, absorbed in thinking of her, let the perch 
devour my bait! It is indeed hard then, I can assure you, to feel 
that all this will be forgotten, because she chooses to think of some 
littlh——” 

“Do let him alone.” 

“ But why should I let him alone? He, who robs me of my peace 
of mind and of the happiness of my life! I think I can see them at 
the present moment, he is near her, of course——” 

“Oh! of course!” 

“Yes, of course, and he does not say much to her, as he is an 
unamiable cub, a dull fellow at best.” 

“Do you think so?” 

“Oh! I know him thoroughly. He would never act as you have, 
offer half his dinner to a stranger or make himself as agreeable as 
you have done. If he speaks to her, it is merely to say silly things, 
for he cannot talk at all.” 

“ Really ?” 

“Oh! I know him by heart; he would never have been able to 
keep up as interesting a conversation as you have during this past 
half-hour in such well-chosen language and with such ease of ex- 
pression. And now that I have told you what has occurred, let me tell 
what will happen next, for I see the future as clearly as I see the 
present.” 

“What a remarkable gift!” said Edmund. 

“Tt is misfortune gives it to me,” sadly answered the obstinate 
lover. “But to continue: in a fortnight they will be engaged, 
and in a month, married. He will drag his weeping bride to 
the altar... andI... oh yes! Tat least am determined what 
to do.” 

“And what is that, may I ask?” 

“T will learn to throw the ‘sweep-net,’ and devote myself 
exclusively to fishing. This will be the only méans to forget all.” 

“Well done!” said Edmund. “But let me tell you that your 
imagination has rather distorted and altered facts in this picture you 
have drawn me both of present and future.” 

“There’s not a word in it but which is all true.” 

“Pardon me, do you know where M. Edmund Moreau is at the 
present moment——” 

“ What! you know his name?” 
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“He is wandering about the country, instead of sitting by the 
side of his future bride, Mdlle. Berthe Noisil——” 

“Her name also!” 

“Oh! I know a great deal more than that, I can tell you. You 
may thank Providence for having given you such a confidant as 
myself, of all people in the world! So much for the present; as for 
the future, tell me how far your intercourse has progressed ?” 

“How far—not very,I fear. I often look at her during Mass, 
and frequently pass under her window ; and our two families are on 
visiting terms—that’s all!” 

“Tt isn’t much; I thought you were more advanced in the business. 
Do you think she loves you?” 

“T think it not improbable.” 

“Well, my dear sir, and when do you mean to ask her father for 
her hand?” 

“T mean to do it before the fortnight is over.” 

“Well, to-day is the fifth, I give you my word of honour that up 
to Sunday evening, the nineteenth, no step whatever shall be taken by 
M. Edmund Moreau with the view of approaching Mdlle. Berthe.” 

“Sir,” said the stranger, rising, “I do not need to ask you 
your name, or you would indeed think me a simpleton! Mine is 
Joseph Lecuin, No. 184, Rue de l’Archevéché. I mean for the 
remaining years of my life to offer you a third of all that falls to 
my rod. Will you honour me by accepting that and my friend- 
ship?” 

“ Most willingly,” said Edmund, laughing, “so much the more as 
it is I who owe you most gratitude.” 

But the day was drawing to a close, the sun sinking behind the trees. 

Joseph made a bundle of his fishing-rods, shook hands most 
vigorously with his new friend, reiterated his cordial protestations of 
friendship, and shouldering his little basket started homewards. 

“ Anyhow, you have not lost your day,” said Edmund, stretching 
himself upon the grass. 

“ Certainly not, but all the same, my luck, so far as the fish are 
concerned, has been very bad.” 

Left alone, Edmund Moreau contemplated for an instant the 
picturesque panorama around him; the merry Choisille with its belt 
of verdure, and the Loire closing the horizon with a long pale stripe ; 

he shut his eyes, mused for an instant on the sensitive Joseph, on 
Mdlle. Berthe, but kept for his last thought, at the hour when 
the fatigues of the day, the calm of a fine autumn evening, and the 
sweet-scented air of the country brought sleep to his eyes, the image 
so often gazed upon, so often kissed, so often dreamed of—the sweet 
figure of the Dame a la Tasse de Thé. 
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Carter IY. 


In wHicH MADAME MoREAU IS INFORMED OF THE EXISTENCE OF “LA DAME 
A LA Tasse DE THé,” AND EDMUND OF HER DEATH. 


WERE we to state that Madame Moreau had been delighted with the 
flight of her son, it is very certain that we should be guilty of false- 
hood, and the welcome he received on his return was similar to those 
sharp little gusts of north-east wind which cut one’s face in two. 

But as, on the whole, her son could only be reproached with having 
unfortunately chosen the day for his excursion, she reserved the chief 
volleys of her maternal wrath for another occasion. 

“Do you know,” said M. Moreau a few evenings after, as he was 
putting on his cotton night-cap—“do you know, I have a plan in my 
head, to find out whether Master Edmund is making a fool of us.” 

“ Making a fool of us!” said Madame, rising suddenly, and giving 
her cap-strings a jerk as she did so. 

“This is my idea,” continued her husband, entirely ignoring the 
excitement his words had produced: “ if he cannot see what is for his 
own happiness, and refuses to walk in the path pointed out to him by 
our more mature experience,—well so much the worse for him. But 
at any rate we will give him the opportunity. I shall ask him to 
come with me to Tours on Sunday, and have his photo taken; if he 
refuses, it will show pretty clearly that he has seen through our little 
scheme for him, and is determined not to appear before the eyes of 
Malle. Noisil, even on a carte-de-visite. But if he raises no objections, 
we may fairly infer that he has no idea of our plan or desire to thwart 
us, and that it was merely an accident his going off as he did last 
Sunday.” 

For once, his wife was obliged to confess to herself (I need hardly 
add, the gave no utterance to the thought) that M. Moreau’s 
suggestion was a good one, and after some further discussion, the 
little plot was formally adopted by the two conspirators. 

The next morning, his father, in the most unconcerned voice he 
could assume, though feeling terribly guilty, made Edmund the 
suggestion agreed upon, who readily acquiesced in it, to the great joy of 
Madame (who not only by this time firmly believed herself the 
author of it, but also that she was on the right track); of her son, 
who felt that here was the opportunity he had desired so long 
of learning the name of the fair incognita, the owner of the sweet 
eyes he loved so truly; and of M. Moreau, who had now found an 
honest excuse for deserting La Fleuriette for a whole day. Edmund 


even went so far as to answer his father’s proposition with the 
remark : 
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“T was just going to make a similar suggestion ;” and from that 
moment had made himself so particularly agreeable that it was im- 
possible to associate him any longer with the deep schemes which had 
so lately troubled them. 

* * * * - * 

And so, Sunday evening atrived and the Moreau family was once 
more reunited, but this time M. Moreau alone was in good spirits ; 
Edmund sat the picture of misery, and Madame Moreau was plunged 
in the deepest reflection. 

What, then, had happened? What was the reason of this 
change ? 

To find it, we must give an account of the events of the day just 
concluded. On arriving at Tours, M. Moreau had left his son at 
the photographer’s, as agreed upon, who, after receiving him with the 
patronising air common to that profession, proceeded to arrange him 
much as if he were a wooden doll: asking him with exquisite irony to 
place himself in a perfectly easy position, and then, when his victim 
had endeavoured to carry out his request, at once began to twist 
his legs and to straighten his arms, finally forcing his head tightly 
in the usual little iron cramp so well-known to all of us. He 
pointed out to him a black spot on the wall and ordered him to look 
at it with “a natural expression and a pleasant smile,” and then his 
persecutor pronounced the fatal words—‘ Are you ready? Don’t 
move! Now!” 

And Edmund was faithfully represented in the most awkward and 
uncomfortable position imaginable, with the anxious expression of a 
gentleman, who, seeing the mouth of a cannon directed towards him, is 
wondering whether it is loaded or not. 

Then the operator retired into the mysterious little den sacred to 
his craft, and having poured upon the negative all sorts of liquids, 
came out again with the stereotyped remark : 

“A most satisfactory picture, sir. I will send you a copy in a few 
days.” 

Just as he was leaving, Edmund, who had thought of nothing else 
since he had entered the studio, suddenly turned and said: 

“Oh! I was forgetting I had something I wanted to ask you. About 
two years ago, I saw, lying on your table, a very pretty photograph 
representing a young lady in fancy dress and pouring out a cup of 
tea. Do you remember it?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

“TJ suppose it was some one you had taken after a bal masqué or 
some tableaux vivants? her dress being of the time of the First 
Empire.” : 

“Oh, not at all, it was a photograph from a picture painted at 
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the beginning of the century, the costume, as you infer, belonging to 
that period.” 

“Of the beginning? ” 

“Somewhere about; if the lady were alive now she would be 
about eighty -——” 

“Thank you, thank you,” said Edmund, feeling very queer ; “ good- 
morning, I don’t care to hear any more.” 

He came out in a state impossible to describe ; his brain was in a 
whirl, and he had the greatest difficulty to collect his thoughts, 
whilst how he ever managed to meet his father, return to La 
Fleuriette and go up to his room without attracting attention, he 
never was able to understand. 

Once safely there and his door locked, he gave way to a passionate 
despair, utterly prostrate by the news he had heard, feeling that 
half his life had been taken from him, and that he had for two 
years wasted his love, and given up his happiness for what now 
proved to be an illusion and a dream. Then he rose, suddenly 
opened his pocket-book, snatched out the picture hitherto so dear to 
him, and first tearing it in two, he hurled it out of the window, then 
he threw himself again, broken-hearted, upon his bed. 

* * * * - * 

Now those of my readers who have followed my story so far, 
cannot but have perceived that Madame Moreau was as prudent as 
Minerva, and as fond of mystery as a private detective. 

Of course, therefore, she was aware of her son’s return, for it was 
one of her habits to find out the reason of every noise which occurred 
in the house, and she could have told you at once whether it was 
Grimalkin or his wife who was wandering up the staircase. 

Naturally also she inferred from his retiring so immediately to his 
room, that something serious had occurred to annoy him. What 
could it be? 

So when his mother had assured herself that he was safely in his 
room and his door shut, she directed her steps towards a little 
summer-house just under his window. 

She did not hear much, for as our readers know, our hero had 
thrown himself on his bed, his face buried in his pillow; but just 
when turning to go, she had the satisfaction of hearing the window 
suddenly thrown open, of seeing two bits of cardboard fly out from 
it and flutter down almost at her feet; then the casement as 
suddenly closed again. 

To jump forward, pick them up, and hasten with the unexpected 
spoil to her room, join them, give a great start, all this was the work 
of an instant; then she fell into a deep reverie. 

“A portrait of Berthe! Her son with a likeness of Berthe Noisil ! 
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Then the affair must be going on beautifully. But no! for had he 
not just then torn the photograph in two and cast it away from 
him. And then, how was it that Berthe came to be dressed in the 
fashion of 1812? 

You see that there was enough here to puzzle the most sagacious 
intellect, especially as M. Moreau could give no clue to the 
riddle; all he could tell was, that Edmund had seemed silent and 
depressed when returning. 

And as Madame Moreau could never have gone to sleep without 
getting to the bottom of it all, she resolved to do so that very evening. 

So, when dinner was over, she said quietly to her son, as, only 
anxious to be alone, he was hastily retiring : 

“Do you mind waiting a minute, I want to speak to you.” And 
she signed to M. Moreau to remain. 

“ Edmund,” said she, “ you have deceived us dreadfully, and that 
is very wrong of you.” 

The poor fellow felt the storm was coming and that in a few 
moments he must break down completely, yet he strove gallantly to 
conceal his sufferings, to keep his sorrow to himself. But it was 
impossible, and with downcast eyes and a choking voice he answered : 

“T have indeed deceived you, but myself still more. For the past 
two years, entranced by an illusion, enslaved by a chimera, I have 
gone from dream to dream, added fancy to fancy. Now it is all 
over, and I have such a deep conviction of my folly, that for the 
future I will indeed place myself under your guidance.” 

Madame Moreau opened her eyes wide at her son’s speech, and 
could make out very little of his meaning ; and as to M. Moreau, for 
his life he did not know what they were driving at. 

“Some day,” sadly continued Edmund, “I will tell you both what 
has happened to me, and perhaps then I shall have the courage to 
laugh at it all; but now I ask you to give me a short time to recover 
from this blow.” 

“You will have nothing to tell me, anyway,” hazarded Madame 
Moreau, “for I know all.” 

“Halloa!” thought M. Moreau, “what a clever wife I have!” 

“Here is that which has told me everything,” said that imper- 
turbable lady, laying on the table the two halves of the photograph. 

When Edmund saw it his face flushed, and he said with a tired and 
worn expression : 

“ Pray destroy it, my good mother, destroy it at least for my sake. 
The dear old lady it represents has been in her grave for a long time, 
and you have no wish to see her return and claim your son for a 
husband !” 

“The blow,” thought Madame Moreau, “ has turned the poor boy’s 
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brain. What does he mean? ‘The good old soul!’ ‘In her grave 
for a long time!’” And then aloud: 

“ And where would the harm be if Berthe Noisil came to claim you 
as her betrothed ? ” 

* Berthe Noisil ?” 

This was said simultaneously by Edmund, who was beginning to 
get confused, and by M. Moreau, who had been confused from the 
beginning. : 

“ Certainly, Berthe Noisil ; look, M. Moreau.” 

“ Not Berthe,” said the father, taking the fragments in his hand 
and happy to be able to play the part of deus ex machina and to clear 
up so complicated a situation—‘not Berthe, but her grandmother 
after a picture taken during the First Empire, very highly prized 
by, and now in the possession of, the Noisils of Bordeaux.” 

“What!” ejaculated Edmund, springing to his feet. 

“You would have recognised the likeness if you had seen Berthe, 
but here is her photograph which her uncle gave me to-day. There 
is no doubt as to their relation to each other, for the portrait of the 
grandmother might be that of Berthe herself.” 

And M. Moreau thrust the two portraits before his son, who seized 
them excitedly, gazed at them silently for a few moments, suddenly 


threw them on the ground, and dropping as if shot, fell into his chair 
and buried his face in his hands. 


CHAPTER VY. 


WHERE JosepH LECUIN LEARNS TO CAST THE SWEEP-NET, AND MADAME 
MoREAU LANDS HER FISH AT LAST. 


Tue effect of this unexpected revelation upon our hero with his 
sensitive and highly-strung temperament, following as it did the 
shock received at the photographer’s, was entirely to unnerve him. 

All night long he tossed from side to side, unable to gain the rest 
he so much needed; it was only when daylight broke that he fell 
into a broken and unrestful sleep, starting from time to time, and 
calling for Joseph, for his mother, for Berthe. His dreams were 
of the wildest character, grotesque and horrible. One moment he 
saw Joseph Lecuin throw an enormous net into a swiftly rushing river 
of tea, in which, on drawing up with great effort, was found a coffin 
containing Mdlle. Berthe dressed in the costume of the First 
Empire, but alas! in two portions, which Edmund at once proceeded 
to photograph, crying out: “Are you ready? Don’t move! Now!” 
And then all became confused again. 

However, towards the evening he slept more calmly, and the next 
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day he rose as usual, feeling still weak and confused, and not quite able 
to distinguish what really had occurred from that which had passed in 
his dreams. 

But in the soft twilight of that summer evening, in the sweet old 
garden surrounding the house, the scent of many flowers filling the 
air, and sitting with his father and mother on a rustic bench, he 
confided to them all his foolish dreams: the stolen photograph and 
its strange effect upon him, the conversation he had overheard and 
his determination to avoid meeting Berthe Noisil, the country-walk 
on the Sunday of their visit and his meeting with Joseph, and lastly, 
the photographer’s revelation. 

“Towe,” he said, concluding, “a visit to the Noisils. I cannot 
do it before Sunday, for M. Lecuin has my promise, but then I will 
go to Tours with my father and will see the Noisils, alone. If 
Malle. Berthe is engaged to Joseph I have decided never to see 
her ; it will be better so. But if she is still free, my father will 
inform them of my intention of calling on them in the evening, to 
apologise for my absence on the day they came here, and then... . 
and then . . . I shall see Mdlle. Berthe. . . . But tell me, is she 
really so like as——” 

“You see that your mother herself made the blunder!” 

“Be quiet, M. Moreau, and don’t excite him more.” 

“You're right, mother, and M. Joseph Lecuin is perhaps proposing 
at this very moment.” 

Then they all lapsed into silence, and soon afterwards returned to 
the house, Madame Moreau to read all the “ Fatal accidents” which 
she could find in the newspapers published since the 5th. 

She especially sought for the accidents connected with fishing, but 
unfortunately had not the satisfaction of finding any, and patiently 
awaited for the coming Sunday. 

But she so far modified Edmund’s plans as to arrange that she too 
would call on the Noisils, who had no suspicion of the intrigue of 
which they were the centre. 

So, about two o’clock on ‘Sunday afternoon, the Mettray coach 
deposited the whole family at the feet of the statue of Descartes, 
whose stony calm remained unmoved even by such an important 
event, for which cause, the irascible Madame Moreau applied to it the 
epithet of sans coeur. 

The Noisil family inhabited a large, old-fashioned house in the 
Rue de l’Ancienne Intendance, which you may have noticed should you 
ever have visited Tours. 

The programme for the afternoon was settled thus: Monsieur and 
Madame were to call on the Noisils, and Edmund would wait for them 
and their news in the Square de l’Archevéché. 
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But an unforeseen incident entirely altered their plans: the Noisils 
were out—the ladies walking, and Monsieur, without doubt, at his: 
café as usual. 

So as to be certain of not missing them, Madame Moreau resolved 
to wait, whilst her husband started off for the Café du Commerce to 
find his friend, having on his way there an opportunity of letting 
Edmund know the contretemps that had taken place. 

He was just out of sight when his son saw, strolling along at the 
other end of the garden, the thin figure of Madame Noisil, accompanied 
by a young girl, at the sight of whom his heart leaped into his 
mouth. 

For there, in the graceful figure, in the well-poised head, and even, 
as she turned her face towards him, in the sweet grey eyes, he saw a 
living, breathing, and even more lovely realisation of his dreams—* La 
Dame 4 la Tasse de Thé.” But from that moment inaction was no 
longer possible ; a young man, passionate, eager, and determined, had 
taken the place of the timid boy of a few moments back, and it was 
with difficulty he could restrain himself from vaulting over the low 
hedge which separated them, and throwing himself at the feet of the 
sweet counterpart of his deeply-loved picture, ask for the word which 
would decide his fate. 

We know that if he had acted in this manner he would at once 
have been seized by the collar by one of the gardiens and handed 
over to the nearest gendarme ; but that was not the reason which 
prevented him from doing so. 

However, as life in this state of uncertainty became intolerable, he 
rushed madly out of the garden, and flew, rather than ran, to the 
Rue de l’Archevéché, pausing almost breathless at No. 184. 

“Monsieur Lecuin ? ” 

“ Which, Monsieur ? ” 

“ The son.” 

“ He is out.” 

“The father, then.” 

“ He is also out.” 

Edmund was in despair! What should he do? Suddenly a 
happy thought struck him ; at Tours, as of course every one knows, 
on Sunday all the world is out of doors—on the Mall, seeking the 
shelter of its shady chestnuts, in the Rue Royale, or on the bridge. 

It was to this last that our hero betook himself, feeling sure that 
there, if anywhere, Joseph Lecuin was to be found. 

And he was right ; Joseph had gone off to the Loire as he had fore- 
seen, but he was not fishing; he was methodically learning to throw 
the sweep-net so as to become a master of it; and to cast it easily 
and with precision. 
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When he saw Edmund, he said, but without pausing in his 
occupation : 

“Halloa! my dear fellow, what’s the matter? you’ve been ill, I 
fear!” 

“ But you!” 

“Oh! I'm pretty well, thanks ; excuse me if I have not sent you 
any fish yet.” 

“ But your affairs ? ” 

“Oh! I have taken nothing for a fortnight, the season is not 
g ‘ood.”’ 

* But your proposal ?” 

“That is another thing. I was going on Tuesday with my father 
to make a decisive call, but unfortunately, I forgot the engagement 
in watching a fellow who was throwing the sweep-net. Oh! it was 
admirable! just you imagine !—at each throw he caught——” 

“ But to the point! to the point! ” 

“Well, the fact is, I have thought a good deal about what we 
talked of that evening, and I have come to the conclusion that life is 
too short to contain two absorbing passions.” 





“ And then?” 
“ And then, you see, I’m learning to throw this delightful net, and 
r eall y ” 
* * * * * * 


Some time after this, in the Metropolitan Church of Tours, M. 
Edmund Moreau and Mdlle. Berthe Noisil were married. 

During the whole ceremony, Madame Moreau fixed upon the 
“ Repentant Magdalen” such a severe look that that lady was 
prevented from making even the slightest demonstration ; she did not 
even attempt to wink! 

The curé also, who had blessed the bride and bridegroom, and had 
his place at the wedding breakfast, was a new comer, and though he 
filled and emptied his glass many times during the banquet, he did 
not break it once. 

And if ever you pay a visit to La Fleuriette you will find there 
Monsieur and Madame Moreau, now completely reassured as to the 
future of their son ; sometimes also, wandering amongst the shady 
trees, you may meet Edmund and Berthe in all the delights of their 
young love, and, if you look closely, you may perhaps see, in some 
cosy nook of the little wood near the murmuring Choisille, Joseph 


Lecuin busily occupied, and also perfectly happy—throwing the 
Sweep-net. 
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Some Reminiscences of Literary Paris. 


Suortty after my arrival in Paris some forty years ago, chance in 
the shape of a mutual friend favoured me with an introduction to 
Count Alfred de Vigny, the celebrated author of ‘ Cinq-Mars,’ and 
one of the acknowledged chiefs of the “romantic” school. He 
occupied at that time with his wife, an English lady, a modest and 
simply furnished apartment in the Rue des Ecuries d’Artois, where, 
on a certain afternoon in every week, he was always to be found 
surrounded by a chosen circle of intimates, including most of the 
literary and artistic notabilities of the day. He was about the 
middle height, his eyes were small but singularly penetrating, and he 
wore his long fair hair flowing down his back a@ la jeune France ; 
I have rarely seen a finer forehead, or a more aristocratic type of face. 
Tt was esteemed a privilege to be admitted to these Wednesday 
gatherings, which generally lasted from two to six o’clock, and served 
as a rallying-point for such irreconcileable opponents of classical 
tradition as the poet Antony Deschamps, Liszt and Berlioz, the 
sculptor Bosio, Bocage and Madame Dorval. Alfred de Vigny was 
an enthusiastic admirer of Shakespeare, and had a pious horror of 
what he termed the sacrilegious manglings of the worthy Monsieur 
Ducis; his own version of ‘Othello,’ of which, it seemed to me, he 
was even prouder than of ‘Cinq-Mars’ or ‘ Chatterton,’ is, both as 
regards fidelity to the original and melodious purity of language, 
unquestionably the best that has yet appeared in France. No one 
more fully appreciated the talent of Macready; on the production of 
Bulwer’s ‘Richelieu’ he came to London expressly for the purpose 
of witnessing the performance, and in a letter to Count d’Orsay, quoted 
in the actor’s ‘ Reminiscences,’ predicts the tragedian’s triumph in 
the part of the Cardinal, “ whose ennemi intime,” he says, “I was 
during the whole period of the composition of ‘ Cing-Mars.’” 

A remarkable contrast to the preceding was the Vicomte Victor 
d’Arlincourt, author of ‘Le Solitaire,’ a lugubrious romance now 
happily forgotten, but which on its first publication obtained an 
almost unexampled success, as the following lively passage from Mrs. 
Jameson’s diary sufficiently testifies. ‘‘‘Le Solitaire’ rules the 
imagination, the taste, the dress of half Paris. If you go to the 
theatre, it is to see the ‘Solitaire’ either as tragedy, opera or 
melodrama ; the men dress their hair and throw their cloaks about 
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them a la Solitaire ; bonnets and caps, flowers and ribbons, are all 
a la Solitaire. The print-shops are full of scenes from the 
‘Solitaire,’ it is on every toilette, every work-table; ladies carry it 
about in their reticules to show each other that they are a la mode. 
‘Vous n’avez pas lu ‘ Le Solitaire’? ’ said Madame M——, yesterday. 
‘Eh, mon Dieu, il est donc possible? Vous! Mais, ma chire, 
vous étes perdue de réputation—et pour jamais!’” 

When I knew d’Arlincourt, his celebrity as a writer had been long 
on the wane, although he still continued to inundate the literary 
world with a constant succession of dramas or political pamphlets, all 
more or less characterised by the bombastic extravagance of style 
peculiar to him, In 1844, 1 undertook at his request the translation 
of his ‘Three Kingdoms,’ a long, rambling account of his peregrina- 
tions in England, Ireland and Scotland, interspersed with legends of 
questionable authenticity, of which, fortunately for me, I had only 
time to complete the first volume and a portion of the second, the 
remainder being entrusted to two different hands. Some half a 
dozen letters addressed by him on the subject of this work to Lady 
Blessington, and published in her Life by Mr. Madden, although so 
disfigared by misprints and omissions as to be in many parts almost 
unintelligible, give a tolerably correct idea of his overweening vanity 
and self-conceit, of which he certainly possessed a greater share than 
any one I have ever come across before or since. His own estimation 
of his merit was so preposterously exaggerated as to be positively 
ludicrous; he regarded himself as the recognised champion of 
Legitimacy, and in all his writings advocated the cause of the 
Bourbons with an enthusiasm bordering on burlesque. In other 
respects he was an amusing companion, and very popular in general 
society ; if one could judge from his portrait painted by Isabey, he 
must in his youth have been extremely handsome ; and even in his 
old age, with the aid of a black wig and certain dental adjuncts from 
the Rue de la Paix, still appeared, as he was wont complacently to 
remark, “assez bien conservé.” I am afraid that the opinion he 
entertained of his literary talent was but sparingly endorsed by his 
colleagues; for on one occasion, while indulging in his usual 
grandiloquent way of talking in the public foyer of the Opera, Jules 
Janin among others being present, he wound up an eloquent panegyric 
of himself by boasting that his works had been translated into every 
language in Europe. 

“ Except French,” slily suggested J. J. 

This brings me naturally to the “prince of critics,” as the 
feuilletonist of the Débats was not inaptly termed; the wittiest of 
journalists, and the pleasantest and most genial of men. Even to 
comparative strangers his manner was so frankly cordial that it was 
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impossible for them to be five minutes in his company without 
feeling as entirely at their ease as if they had known him for years ; 
he was always accessible to visitors, and would cheerfully put aside 
any work on which he might happen to be engaged in order to enjoy 
half an hour’s chat with them. When alone, his pen was never idle ; 
besides his Monday article in the Débats, which, by the way, he 
generally put off beginning until the last moment, and innumerable 
contributions to the Revue de Paris and the Artiste, he was constantly 
solicited by young authors to secure at least a temporary vogue for 
their bantlings by one of those sparkling prefaces in which, more 
than any of his contemporaries, he was acknowledged to excel. In 
all his writings, whether criticism or fiction, one peculiarity was 
especially observable ; namely, a perpetual and irresistible tendency 
to stray from his subject, whatever it might be, and allow his 
imagination to run riot in so rudderless a fashion as to puzzle and 
disconcert a reader unaccustomed to his vagaries. His style, indeed, 
is appropriately described by the title of his story, the ‘Chemin de 
Traverse,’ starting with a distinct idea, and capriciously wandering 
from it wherever his fancy leads him ; and the same will-o’-the-wisp 
propensity is visible in every page of his admirable book on Mlle. 
Rachel, which in reality may be regarded as an exhaustive essay on 
dramatic literature from Corneille to Emile Augier, from Moliére to 
Delphine de Girardin. 

As a theatrical critic, he was unrivalled for acuteness and accuracy 
of judgment; and his verdict was looked forward to by authors 
and actors as an infallible test of success or failure. He abhorred 
mediocrity, and when compelled by the duties of his office to sit 
out a trashy production, its summary condemnation was a matter of 
certainty; and I recollect a case in point. Alluding to a Palais 
Royal farce of even flimsier texture than usual, expressly brought 
out for the first appearance of a very incompetent actress, after un- 
sparingly demolishing the piece, he settled the lady’s pretensions as 
follows: “Quant a la débutante, elle n’a rien de joli, elle n’est méme 
pas joliment laide!” When, on the contrary, he praised, he disliked 
to be thanked for it; and Bouffé tells us in his entertaining Recollec- 
tions that, venturing once to express his gratitude for an “ honourable 
mention,” Janin abruptly stopped him by exclaiming, “There, that 
will do; if I spoke well of you, it was simply because it pleased me to 
doso. All I ask in return is that you will never say another word 
about it!” During several years, he was accustomed on leaving the 
theatre to resort to a bureau de tabac on the Boulevard 
Montmartre, kept by a black-eyed dame called Périchon, where one 
particular chair was invariably reserved for him. There, in company 
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cigar and discourse de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis; and it 
was pretty generally known that if any of those—and they were 
legion—who had a favour to ask of him, only managed to time their 
request while he was indulging in the solacing weed, the chances 
were ten to one that it would be granted. 

A singularly ill-assorted couple to all appearance, who nevertheless 
contrived to get on very well together, were Monsieur and Madame 
Ancelot, both holding a prominent position in the literary world, the 
former as member of the Academy, and the latter as the author of 
several fairly successful comedies and other works. Ancelot was 
short, stout, and taciturn, and the reverse of lively in conversation ; 
Madame, on the contrary, could have out-talked Captain Patter 
himself, and never allowed her tongue to rest while a listener was 
within hearing. It was,I fancy, solely with a view of exhibiting 
her talent as a dramatist that her husband undertook and carried 
on for some years the management of the Vaudeville, during which 
period she had ample opportunity of giving the Parisians a taste of 
her quality ; in one respect she was undoubtedly wise in her genera- 
tion, for she invariably selected the prettiest women in the company, 
Madame Doche and Mile. Page for instance, to personate her 
heroines. They occupied a moderately sized apartment in the Rue 
Joubert, where Madame received every Wednesday evening; the 
principal ornament of her salon being a large picture painted by 
herself, representing Mlle. Rachel reciting a scene from ‘ Andro- 
maque,’ “ chez Madame Ancelot.” Her daughter, whom I remember 
as a quiet, unassuming young lady, subsequently married Lachaud, 
then at the outset of his career, but destined in after-days, as all the 
world knows, to become one of the leading celebrities of the Paris bar. 

I once met the first Madame Emile de Girardin (Delphine Gay) at 
a soirée in the Faubourg St. Germain, but was not personally 
acquainted with her ; I can, however, distinctly recollect the impres- 
sion produced on me by one of the loveliest women of her day. She 
was then in the full splendour of her beauty ; slenderly but sym- 
metrically proportioned, and instinctively graceful in every move- 
ment, she realised to perfection Chateaubriand’s ideal of a Muse. 
Her eyes had a pensive, dreamy softness inexpressibly attractive ; 
and a profusion of fair hair, which, according to her invariable 
custom, she wore in long thick curls, harmonised admirably with an 
exquisitely-shaped mouth and a most bewitching smile. Some years 
after her death I was a guest at her husband’s table, and had 
occasion to verify the description given by Dickens of the banquets 
worthy of Lucullus which the owner of the princely hotel in the 
Champs Elysées was wont to set before his friends; Girardin had 
recently taken to himself a second wife in the person of Mlle. de 
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Tieffenbach, a young German lady of great personal attractions, who 
did the honours very charmingly, and looked extremely pretty. 

I had a slight acquaintance with Roger de Beauvoir, the clever 
author of the ‘Chevalier de St. Georges’; he must have been 
strikingly handsome in his youth, but when I knew him he looked 
pale and careworn ; his right to the name of Beauvoir was subse- 
quently contested, and after a long and tedious law-suit he was 
compelled to abandon it. He married Mlle. Doze, one of the most 
agreeable actresses of the Théatre Frangais, endowed with a com- 
plexion so exquisitely fair that, when about to appear for the first 
time on the stage, she absolutely refused to have recourse to the 
rouge-pot, and declared her intention of leaving her face as nature 
made it. Being persuaded, however, to try the effect on the spec- 
tators of the dress rehearsal, the result was so appalling—for, ex- 
posed to the full glare of the footlights, she resembled a lemon— 
that she submitted to the inevitable; and, her cheek duly adorned 
with the regulation artificial bloom, was unanimously voted by the 
critics a “rosebud.” 

Those who remember the palmy days of that amusing paper the 
Corsaire, will readily call to mind a series of gossiping articles 
headed “Causeries,” and written by the Neapolitan Fiorentino. 
Where he acquired his idiomatic knowledge of the French language 
no one knew, but it is certain that few if any of his Parisian col- 
leagues excelled him either in purity of style, or in felicity of expres- 
sion; he was, however, far from being generally popular, and more 
than one of his compatriots spoke of him with a superstitious shudder, 
as possessing the “evil eye.” He had, moreover, in his capacity of 
dramatic critic, the reputation—whether merited or not matters 
little now—of levying black-mail, and exacting, for every word of 
praise or exemption from “slating,” a substantial quid pro quo. A 
similar charge was made against his fellow-journalist, Charles Maurice, 
proprietor and editor of the Courrier des Spectacles, of whom it was 
currently reported that, after an interview with an actor about to appear 
for the first time in public, in the course of which the latter besought 
his indulgence, and gave a tolerably broad hint that he intended 
to be grateful for it, he contented himself with inserting the follow- 
ing significant “ reminder” in the next number of the paper: “ This 
young man promises fairly; we shall see if he keeps his promise.” 

I once passed a very agreeable morning at the house of my old 
friend the painter Gigoux, who had invited me to meet at breakfast 
the song-writer Pierre Dupont. He was a native of Lyons, fair- 
haired and stoutly built, with an intelligent face and a plain, countri- 
fied manner; more resembling, in fact, a well-to-do farmer than a 
cultivator of the Muse. That he possessed, however, in a remarkable 
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degree the poetic faculty, and was singularly happy in the choice of 
his subjects, the popularity of his songs, exceeding a hundred and 
fifty in number, sufficed to prove; many of them, and notably 
‘Les Louis d’or’ and ‘ La Vigne,’ were to be found, at the period of 
which I write, on every piano; and the best known, perhaps, of all, 
‘Les Booufs,’ became quite a feature at the Variétés in the repertory 
of the actor Hoffmann. Although unacquainted with the first 
principles of music, he adapted his words to airs of his own invention 
by merely humming the melody, while a‘more practised hand noted 
it down ; his usual amanuensis being no other than the well-known 
composer of ‘La Statue’ and ‘ Erostrate,’ Ernest Reyer. In the 
course of the morning Dupont sang, without accompaniment ‘of any 
kind, ‘ Les Louis d’or,’ a stirring air called ‘ Le Cuirassier de Waterloo,’ 
and at my particular request ‘Les Boeufs’; and, notwithstanding an 
uncultivated voice and defective intonation, powerfully impressed us 
by his simple pathos and earnestness of feeling. Shortly after, our 
little party broke up; and, to my great regret, I never had another 
opportunity of meeting him. 

I have a pleasant recollection of Paul de Kock, with his good- 
humoured face and merry twinkling eyes, strolling along the boule- 
vard, and exchanging a word or a cordial salutation with every third 
person he met. During the winter season he occupied an apartment 
near the Porte St. Martin, but at the earliest approach of summer 
removed with bag and baggage to his favourite retreat at Belleville, 
which he persisted in regarding as “ the country.” Once installed in 
his dusty paradise, he amused himself by waging an interminable 
war with the sparrows of what can now only by courtesy be called 
the “wood” of Romainville, and by organising a succession of 
amateur theatricals, invitations to which were accorded to his inti- 
mates as a special favour. For several years he had a treaty with his 
publisher, obliging him to furnish the latter annually with a novel, 
which he rarely commenced writing until a fortnight before the 
expiration of the term, and even then without any definite plan ; 
leaving the plot and details to chance, and perfectly at his ease as to 
the result. In one of his lively sketches, Monselet relates how in 
the days of his youth a joyous band, consisting of himself and other 
literary Bohemians, and including a sprinkling of grisettes of the 
Quartier Latin, by way of showing their admiration of the popular 
novelist, invited him to an improvised banquet at a transpontine 
restaurant, taking especial care that every dish should more or less 
remind their idol of a passage in his works. “Thus,” says Monselet, 
“the salad was ingeniously mixed up with caterpillars, as in ‘ Mon- 
sieur Dupont,’ a delicate attention apparently not altogether to the 
taste of our guest, who declined to partake of it. Other allusions 
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followed, but with no better result ; at last, we offered him a bumper 
of a yellowish liquid, at which he looked suspiciously, and after 
tasting it, asked with a wry face what it was. 

“* Coco!’ I exclaimed triumphantly ; ‘as in ‘ Frére Jacques’!’ 

“¢ Ah,’ said Paul de Kock, setting down the glass, ‘ highly flatter- 
ing, extremely so! Seulement—j’aime mieux le vin rouge.’ ” 
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Cuarter XIX. 
AT LAST! 


Some days after this they were all once more in the grounds of 
the Villa Clarissa—sitting under the carruba-tree which stood in 
the centre of the rose-garden. For three days the scirocco had 
been blowing, and the nerves and health of every living thing in 
the island had been severely tried. Frays had been rife among 
the populace; quarrels had been the rule of life in all the homes ; 
children had cried with more unappeasable insistance than usual ; 
women had shrieked with shriller voices and heaped insults on each 
other’s heads with wilder gesticulation ; men had yelled with more 
fury in their passion, more pungency in their words, more ready 
recourse to the knife and freer threats of the revolver; while the 
more refined and self-controlled of the educated classes had 
moped or snapped or sulked according to their natures, and made 
themselves and all about them as uncomfortable as it was in 
their power to do. 

St. Claire, always sensitive to weather, had been depressed and 
ailing. He had not left the hotel, but had sat in his own room 
stripping the healthy skin from his healing wounds; dreaming of 
Monica, and accusing Providence by his grief; fretting about 
Ione, and plaguing himself with impracticable desires and unpro- 
fitable schemes for her benefit; making all his molehills into 
mountains full of sharp rocks and deep abysses; and going 
through a whole world of unnecessary anguish as his participation 
in the general disturbance of men and things, because the wind 
blew from the south-east and brought with it some of the poison 
and languor of the desert. 

To-day however, the whole atmosphere was changed. The 
wind blew fresh and clear from off the sea, and the irritability 
and nervous exhaustion of the lust seventy-two hours had passed 
like a bad dream. 

It was now the middle of March, and the garden was full of 
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fragrant scents and lovely growths. The walls of the house were still 
crimson with bougainvillia and perfumed by climbing roses, while 
heliotrope, lavender, rosemary and geraniums, all in large bushes 
rather than plants, mingled with mignonnette and orange-blossoms 
in one rich chord of fragrance which carried a kind of intoxica- 
tion to the senses. Birds were singing in the trees; iridescent 
flies were darting through the air; gorgeous butterflies and softer 
moths were fluttering like rootless flowers blown hither and thither 
by the fresh wind; the sky was a pure unclouded blue, where was 
never a stain—not veiled and softened, not full of dreamy sug- 
gestion and tender languor as it sometimes is, but stimulating, 
productive, energising—a sky, a sun, an air which seemed to mock 
all sorrow, to dry all tears, and to spur the blood to the gorgeous 
madness of hope, the exulting insanity of joy. Surely there was not 
a melancholy line, not a saddened scene in the whole drama of 
human history! Surely all men were strong, all women lovely, 
all hearts loving and beloved on such a day as this !—a day which 
had for its whole essence happiness, and for all its circumstances 
beauty. 

How good it was to live here in this fair and fruitful Palermo— 
this pearl in the heart of the Golden Shell! How delicious to 
drink in delight with every breath that brought the very entrance- 
ment of existence—the very ecstasy of being! How all the grief 
of the past was forgotten, and only the consciousness of the radiant 
present remained! It was as if pain had been transformed to 
pleasure—as if the elements of sorrow had been taken to form 
the substance of joy. 

And how beautiful Ione looked, sitting in that curule-shaped 
garden-chair—sitting in that motionless and graceful way of hers, 
which was at once so proud and so seductive! St. Claire, on a 
lower seat, seemed almost at her feet, and Clarissa took credit to 
herself in that she was too good-natured to say so, and thus spoil 
the picture and the suggestion. 

They had been sitting here for some time, with sundry of 
the servants coming about them on trivial pretexts of business, 
but in reality like children eager to have a share in the small 
family festa going on beneath the carruba-tree. Of them all, 
Vincenzo was the most incessant and the most persistent. Now 
he came to bring the ladies flowers—whereof Mrs. Stewart had 
the largest number; but surely Ione’s were the most choice, and 
Clarissa’s the most ordinary ?—now he came to speak to the 
padrone on some perfectly unimportant matter, which he would 
have dilated on till he had lengthened it out into the parley of an 
hour, had not the Captain stopped him with military abruptness 
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and as much frankness, telling him he was a “ ciuce” for his pains 
and “che diavolo!”—what did he want? Repulsed or not, how- 
ever, he always came back to the group beneath the carruba-tree, 
and always stood where he could best see Ione sitting like a fair 
and youthful Agrippina, her clasped hands resting lightly on 
her knees, her eyes now cast down and now looking straight 
before her into space, or sometimes stealing brief glances at 
Armine St. Claire, as is the way with women who feel more than 
they have confessed, and who love, unbidden of the beloved. 

The conversation turned on the mafia, which Captain Stewart 
held as only the tacit convention of certain men to despise the 
intervention of the law, and to be their own avengers. According 
to him, it was nothing but the Corsican vendetta under Sicilian 
conditions ; as thus: if A. were injured or murdered, and B. were 
known to be the person who had done the crime, A., or his family, 
would not deliver B. up to justice to be dealt with according to 
law, but they would bide their time, take their measures, and 
execute judgment with their own hands. This, and this only, 
was the mafia, he said; and people who talked about a secret 
society, or secret subsidies to brigands to be held harmless of 
aggression, talked a world of nonsense and did not know what 
they said. 

Had he said all this to a person who knew Palermo, it would 
have been confirmation of the whispered suspicion that Captain 
Stewart was a mafiose himself, and that he owed his immunity 
from trouble to his punctual payments of black-mail. Men get 
into the habit of suspicion in this beloved Italy, where the impress 
of the old hand of tyranny still lies on the flesh of the nation 
and where, in consequence, words are held as valuable masks for 
thoughts; but as Armine did not understand more than the 
merest surface of things, he accepted what he heard in its 
simplicity, and thought it all very straightforward and in- 
telligible. 

From the mafia and the mafiosi, the talk drifted on to the condi- 
tion of the poor—the wages they received ; the food they ate; the 
dwellings in which they lived; and then on to the strange mixture 
of servility and familiarity in their manner, and the cleverness 
which comes by gift of nature to almost all. And specially the 
Stewarts dwelt on the facility with which a man can turn his hand 
to anything; so that your gardener can be your cook, and your 
cook can be your valet, while your valet makes up your old clothes 
into new suits for himself as well as if he were a professional 
tailor, and the tailor buds your roses and cooks your maccaroni 
with no more trouble than he has when he cuts out your coat. 
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“This Vincenzo now,” said Captain Stewart, “he is simply 
invaluable. He can do everything, and he will do anything he is 
asked. The fellow has no pride or nonsense, and he is my right- 
hand in all ways. I do not know howI should get on without 
him, ugly dog as he is; though I take care not to let him know 
that he is worth more than a pinch of snuff to me. If I did, he 
would become insolent and try to be my master. You have to 
keep your foot on their necks if you don’t want their knuckles in 
your own throat.” 

“You mean they are slaves,” said St. Claire quietly. 

“Substantially, yes,” said Captain Stewart. “Centuries of 
misrule have moulded them into what they are, and the effect 
of these centuries is not to be overcome in one generation.” 

“You are sure he does not understand English?” asked St. 
Claire, looking at Vincenzo, who was standing there, cap in hand 
as usual, surveying the group in the amiable manner of his race. 

In spite of the broad smile which showed that unbroken row of 
small shark-like teeth, there was something in the glittering eyes 
and observant look of the man which always disturbed St. Claire. 
He had distrusted him from the first, and he distrusted him even 
more as time went on, and his first impressions deepened rather 
than wore away. 

“What an idea! Vincenzo understand English? No!” 
said Mrs. Stewart a little peevishly. ‘What a horrible sug- 
gestion, Dr. St. Claire! you had better call him a mafiose at 
once!” 

The Captain laughed. 

“No, he is neither a mafiose nor an Admirable Crichton,” he 
said. “He is only a poor devil who ought to be a gentleman, for 
he is the son of a count, the grandson of a count, the nephew of 
a count, and I don’t know what beside; but he is penniless, 
as so many of them are; so he is my servant instead. Still, 
he is of good family, so far as that goes, and he answers my 
purpose admirably.” 

“And being a gentleman by birth, of course he is more high- 
minded than the rest,” said St. Claire. 

“Well, I don’t know about that,” drawled the Captain. “I 
cannot say that he is quite honest on his own account—none 
of these fellows are—but he would not let any one else rob me of 
a lira,” 

“T should not quite relish his own dishonesty, however careful 
he might be of my interests with others,” said St. Claire, taking 
his stand on the British ideal. 

“Oh, you are too precise for us!” said the Captain, with a fine 
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shade of irony. “In Sicily, I can tell you, you must take what 
you can get, and be thankful it is no worse.” 

“Tt might be better by all accounts,” said St. Claire. 

“ We cannot have perfection anywhere,” returned the Captain, 
on the defensive for the sake of opposition. 

“We might try for improvement,” said St. Claire. 

“ At least we have no strikes, no wife-kicking, no drunkenness,” 
the Captain answered with an aggressive drawl, making Armine 
responsible for all the sins in Great Britain. 

“But more general crime and less truthfulness,” said St. 
Claire. 

The Captain shrugged his shoulders. 

“We put up with it,” he said with affected indifference. “And 
as we get used to it we understand it better than in the beginning, 
and are not taken in by it. Their flatteries and promises of 
mountains and seas, and pleasant little taradiddles out of pure 
complaisance and kindness—it is only a way they have. All 
nations have their ways. The main thing is to understand them 
so as not to be caught by them.” 

“T do not think I could ever get accustomed to want of truth 
and honesty,” returned St. Claire tenacious to his point. 

“ Then do not live in Italy,” said the Captain curtly. 

“No, I never shall,” said St. Claire simply. 

“T am sure I would rather have this civil, obliging, good- 
natured and perfectly respectful Vincenzo about us than any of 
your insolent English creatures,” said Mrs. Stewart with an odd 
little outbreak. 

To fall foul of anything purely Britannic at this moment was 
like laying a few stripes on St. Claire’s shoulders, and it soothed 
her to find a whipping-boy of any kind. 

“Would you?” he asked, sweet and amiably obtuse. “I would 
not. I would rather have more truth and less cleverness—more inde- 
pendence and less sweetness of manner in those who served me.” 

In saying which he was perfectly innocent of all suspicion that 
he might be condemning himself. 

But his host looked at him sharply, and said in his slow 
deliberate way : 

“T should not have thought you would have found fault 
with sweetness of manner, St. Claire, or would have preferred 
blunt honesty to gracious—what shall I say ?” 

“ T should say flattery,” said Mrs. Stewart. 

Clarissa laughed. Ione’s straight dark eyebrows met above 
her eyes in a heavy frown. 

“No, I do not flatter,” said St. Claire with unruffled amiability. 
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“To show when you like people and to say openly that you 
admire them—that is not flattery.” 

“But you cannot admire every one so very much as you say 
you do, “said Mrs. Stewert as she had said once before. “ You 
must flatter some among them!” 

“1 do not know which they are,” he answered smiling, “ Iam 
sure it is not any one here!” he added pleasantly. 

At this moment Vincenzo, who had been gone for some few 
minutes, suddenly reappeared from the back of everything—coming 
among them with that quiet stealthy tread which never made itself 
heard till he was fairly in the midst of them, and then only 
because he purposely scraped his feet on the gravel. His eyes 
were very bright, and his breath came thick as if he had been 
running, but his wide mouth smiled as usual, and his manners 
were also as usual—good-humoured, familar, obliging and subser- 
vient. He told the padrone that he was wanted in the office ; 
and Captain Stewart, on rising, looked back to St. Claire, and, for 
all his displeasure with the disguised prince who had disappointed 
him, said hospitably : “ Don’t go yet, St. Claire. I shall be back 
directly.” 

“That man of yours may be a good fellow as you say, but I 
confess I do not like his looks,” said St. Claire, as the master and 
his man moved away. 

“We do not choose our servants for their beauty,” said Mrs. 
Stewart. “If they do our work well we do not care whether they 
are plain or handsome.” 

“But I dislike the man’s face not so much because he is so 
exceedingly plain—and really I think he is the ugliest fellow I have 
ever seen—as because it is of such a low type. He does not look 
straight at you when he speaks. He seems to do so but he does 
not. And when he does his eyes are like a tiger’s. They are so 
fierce and with such a strange yellow light about the rim of 
the iris.” 

“He is as good as any of them,” said Mrs. Stewart crossly. 
“And it would be a pity to prejudice my husband against him. 
He is so useful that we should be quite lost if we had to part with 
him.” 

*“‘T should be sorry to do that.” returned St. Claire gently. 

“ But finding incessant fault with him and calling him ugly and 
ofa bad type, is not exactly the way to make any one satisfied,” said 
Mrs. Stewart with her disagreeable smile. ‘ You seem to have 
taken quite a prejudice against the poor fellow from the very 
beginning,” she added fretfully. 

“T hope not!” he answered. 
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“Perhaps saying hard things of him is your way of showing 
favour,” she returned. 

St. Claire looked perplexed. He could not understand this 
decided change of front in one whom he had been accustomed to 
consider his maternal Palermitan friend. He had become so used 
to be a favourite among the Stewarts that it was almost like hear- 
ing a foreign language to catch that frosty accent, to hear that 
fretful voice ; and he looked at his hostess with his beautiful eyes 
as if asking her with pain what she would have him to under- 
stand ? 

Ione turned paler than usual, and for a moment seemed about 
to speak ; but she did not. She only shot out one glance to Mrs. 
Stewart which seemed to warrant all that has ever been said of 
the fabled basilisk; then lowered her lids and drew her lips 
into a thin line, her breath coming a little fast as Vincenzo’s had 
done. Clarissa for her part smiled in an inane and amiable way, 
as if she were not conscious of the sting and was only amused 
by the paradoxical humour of her mother’s words. 

And soon after this Mrs. Stewart, still nursing her vague 
wrath against the young fellow who in the beginning of things 
had been so nice, got up from her seat saying to her daughter: 
“Clarissa, come with me, my dear ; I have to speak to Amarella.” 
Turning to St. Claire she repeated her husband’s words: “ Do not 
go yet, Dr. St. Claire. We shall be back directly. I merely have 
to give an order to the maid. Ione will entertain you till we 
return,” she added as her own coda, not in the original theme. 

With this she put her hand on her daughter's arm and the two 
went slowly through the roses and the flower-beds towards the 
house. 

And when they were fairly out of sight Ione drew a deep breath 
and looked at St. Claire with her rare and wonderful smile, her 
eyes dilated, soft, dark, seeming to say in audible words: ‘“ How 
good it is for us to be here together and alone!” 

How beautiful she was, and how perfectly she fitted in with 
her surroundings! St. Claire looked at her with admiration, 
with esthetic enthusiasm, with artistic satisfaction, even with pro- 
fessional appreciation and critical content. So young, so full of 
life, so healthy, so vigorous, and withal so refined! It was the 
nervous grace of an Arabian thoroughbred ; the sensitive charm 
of a young gazelle; the superb power of a sleek-skinned couching 
panther ; it was the freshness of a flower just opened to the 
morning before culmination has been reached and after immaturity 
has been passed ; it was the effulgence of the gem ere use has 
dimmed its lustre; it was maidenhood in its most resplendent 
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moment, when no longer childish it is not yet completed woman- 
hood. And of this resplendent moment Ione was the most 
enchanting and the most perfect product. 

Set against the leaves as both background and frame, with the 
sunlight falling in one narrow line across her head and shoulder, 
she sat there silent as was her wont, motionless as was her wont, 
and yet not inert. Hers was the silence of intensity, the motion- 
lessness of expectation. She was like one of the old-time nymphs 
waiting for her god to come to her. It was not for her to seek, 
not even for her to meet. She had only to wait, to answer when 
he should call, to greet him when he should arrive, to receive him 
with glad acceptance of his love, and to give all her own for ever- 
lasting in return for his divine grace of a moment. 

After the thin acridity of Mrs. Stewart and the mindless cheer- 
fulness of Clarissa it was restful and refreshing to be with this 
beautiful Galatea who assumed to be a statue and who was so true 
a woman. All her potentialities of fire and fury, of sullenness 
and of jealousy, as well as all her possibilities of passionate devo- 
tion, of the very sublimity of self-immolation for love’s sake, were 
veiled but not hidden beneath that eloquent silence, that mask of 
repose ; and St. Claire felt to his inmost being the presence of the 
passion he dared not analyse, of the power he could not match. 

But if he had neither passion nor power to match Ione’s, the 
affectionate sympathy, as well as the poetic sentiment of his own 
nature was fully awakened and keenly alive. He pitied her as 
a human being, admired her as a woman, loved her as a sister. 
The time, the place, the whole surroundings were divine, full of 
spiritual intoxication, of subtle sensuous charm. He felt as if he 
should never forget the richness of beauty, the strange depth of 
tenderness which made this moment like one snatched from Heaven 
and the gods. It was a new experience to him, and called up 
something within him which even Monica had neither roused nor 
taught. 

But at this moment he had forgotten Monica, and the 
world held only Ione as the supreme creation of the summer 
sunshine. 

“T shall think of this place for ever, of this moment and you. 
When I leave I shall carry it as a picture always with me,” he 
said abruptly. 

Ione started when he spoke and looked at him with almost 
terror in her eyes. 

“ You are not going away ?” she said in a low voice. 

“Yes, soon—I must,” he answered, and wondered why he found 
his voice so difficult to control. 
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She turned away her face. She knew that it was pale and full of 
distress, and she did not wish him to see it. 

“Tam sorry to leave,” he continued, after a pause. “ You 
have all been so good to me. I shall grieve to leave you.” 

“We have done nothing,” said Ione, always in that low, half- 
suffocated voice. 

“You have made my whole life here,” he answered. 

She looked down on him, sitting as it were at her feet, and the 
sudden flash of her eyes bewildered and disturbed him as of old. 
Then she dropped her broad lids as she plucked the petals off a rose 
grasped in her long white hand. 

“T wish I were going to England too,” she said. “I hate Sicily 
—I hate the Italians !”—she added fiercely. 

The leaves of the thick hedge of myrtle*and monthly rose 
behind them stirred suddenly as by a passing wind, or as if a 
large bird had flown heavily through the branches. 

“Yet you are Italian in all but your colour,” said St. Claire, 
meaning to please her by the ascription of beauty. 
~ “Do not say that!” she cried. “Iam English—pure English 
—English all through!” 

“Yes? Then the sun has moulded you into the beauty of 
your adopted country,” he said looking at her with intense 
admiration and speaking in a voice like a caress. 

She looked again at him as she had looked_before—gathering 
up the praise, deprecating the connexion. 

“You know that I am not a real daughter here?” she then 
said—* that I do not really belong to papa and mamma?” 

“Yes,” he answered. 

“Who told you?” she asked. 

“Your sister.” 

Sister!” she repeated, raising her head; “I have no sister— 
I have no one—no father nor mother—no brother—no friend— 
nothing in the whole world.” 

“One friend—one always in me,” said Armine. “ Remember— 
one always in me,” he repeated. 

“Thank you,” she answered, bending lightly towards him. 

A petal of her half-shattered rose fell on his upturned face. 
She had raised the flower to her lips as she bent, and it rested on 
his face warm with the touch of hers. 

He took it in his hand. 

“T will keep this for ever,” he said tenderly. “It will remind 
me of this hour, this place, and of you—always of you.” 

Again he looked at her full of admiration, of sympathy, of 
poetry, of feeling; and again she turned away her face—not 
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troubled this time, but too eloquent of something which it was 
due to maidenly pride to conceal. 

The little line of sunlight had shifted its course, and now fell 
across and through the fringe of curls at the back of her neck. Oh 
that betraying sunlight and that subtle scent of rose and helio- 
trope which came from her fair young breast! Oh the songs of the 
birds, and the heavy odour of the orange-blossoms like an unseen 
cloud in the clear blue air!—and oh for the weakness of human 
nature, and the folly of a man who drifts through sentiment and 
is wrecked on the sunken rocks of poetry! , Not savage nor 
animal—only sweet and loving and tender and weak; not able to 
control circumstances, nor grasping life with a firm hand as a 
man should—only able to steer clear of the current when on 
the alert, but carried by the tide where it would when he let 
himself go—where was St. Claire now ?—this man made after the 
model of a woman’s mind and according to the dream of woman’s 
fancy ? 

Her head was turned away; her heart was throbbing, till it 
made the flowers in her bosom palpitate as if with sentient 
life; her whole being was possessed and over-mastered by a 
soft delicious trouble. And he—the influence of the moment 
overcame him. Nature and poetry, sense and compassion, were 
leagued against his better wisdom and stood between him and his 
truer self. With an impulse he could not control, he raised himself 
from his sitting posture, and, with one knee on his low seat, put 
his hands on the arms of Ione’s chair and kissed the side of her 
neck—there where the red-gold curl caught the yellow shine of 
the golden sun. 

She turned and looked at him, her whole body quivering as if 
under an electric shock. Her eyes seemed to dazzle him with 
their strange unearthly light, and his seemed to her as the eyes 
of a god—loving, compassionate, divinely beautiful, and un- 
fathomable as the source of life itself. 

She laid her hands on his shoulders. 

“You have come at last!” she said in a low soft voice like the 
very sigh of happiness. ‘Oh love! my love! at last!” 


CuapTeR XX. 

IN THE TOILS. 
Cavcut!—caught by the tide and swept away by the current; 
seduced by his amiability, by his weakness, by his pity, by his 
love; caught as hopelessly as is a swallow by bird-lime; allured 
as destructively as is a moth by the candle; attracted as bya 
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magnet against his better judgment, his clearer will, his secret 
wish ; caught, to be held as in a vice by those white young arms, 
fettered in the tangles of that red-gold hair, imprisoned in the 
depths of those lustrous eyes; caught, never to be free again, not 
though he should break his heart for remorse because of his infi- 
delity and for pain because of his captivity ;—yes, St. Claire was 
fairly taken in the net which Ione’s sorrowful history had first 
woven, and his own weakness to pity finally closed, round him; 
and he would never be his own man again. 

At Oakhurst, where he must return, lived Monica Barrington, 
in whose heart all his real love lay hidden. But he stood here in 
the sunlight in Palermo as the accepted lover of Ione Stewart; 
and he had not the moral courage to tell her that—time and space, 
flesh and spirit, the senses and the imagination, conspiring against 
him—his caress had been of impulse not of design, the result of a 
moment’s indiscretion and not the deliberate expression of an 
honest man’s deliberate choice. 

Poor St. Claire! and, had she known, poor Ione! But she did 
not know. She, like all who love, created her own god and built 
up her own heaven. Her mind saw what it brought and wor- 
shipped what it made ; and she never stopped to ask if the love and 
devotion with which she credited St. Claire were things which were, 
or things which she believed because she wished them to be. 

How happy she was! Love had transformed her sorrowful 
sufferance of days to joyful mastery of life, and had given her a 
new moral being. Radiant and assured, she was no longer moody 
as of old. She had no more outbursts of jealous rage, no more 
spells of sullen silence, no more impatient dreams of impossible 
release from her uncongenial surroundings. She was now brighter 
than Clarissa, inasmuch as the sunshine is brighter than the moon- 
light ; and even an enemy could scarcely have grudged the hap- 
piness which made her not only so infinitely more beautiful, but 
also so supremely fascinating and so amiable. How happy she 
was! For the first time in her life she was loved ;—so she 
thought and believed, and belief is the same as knowledge ;— 
loved as she loved, loved for herself and beyond all others. 
Hitherto she had been a pauper in the great world of love, seeing 
others enjoy the wealth which she was denied; now she was 
endowed more richly than the rest, and to the utmost of her 
desire. Hitherto she had been no one’s special care ; now she was 
an adored man’s very heart and soul and centre of delight, his 
whole source of happiness, his whole treasure of joy. What more 
had she to ask of fate or fortune? Nothing; save length of days 
for the full enjoyment of this bliss. 
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And all the time the whole thing was a delusion, and those 
Gardens of the Blessed wherein she walked were nothing but a 
mirage created by love and maintained by self-deception. 

Too confident to be afraid of delusions, too happy to be clear- 
sighted, Ione gave herself up to the enchantment which she her- 
self thus wove about her life. All that she had ever pictured of 
blessedness was now fulfilled, and nothing disturbed her belief in 
her sure possession. She loved and was beloved. Let all the rest 
go as the dust which falls from the diamond when the crowning 
facet is being cut! 

It was very different with St. Claire. The responsibility of 
worldly matters, and that, far more important, of the truth of 
things, rested with him; and he knew what Ione did not. And, 
first, there was that humiliating question of ways and means to 
be dealt with, and that terrible wolf hovering on the horizon to 
be shown as an all-too certain visitor to the house-door in the 
future. It was not a pleasant moment for him when he had to 
explain to Captain Stewart the poverty-stricken character of his 
schedule; and how, for all his foolish action which had let loose 
the flood and set fire to the wood, he was absolutely unable to 
keep a wife, unless she had money on her own side. And he knew 
that Ione had none. But it had to come. Sooner or later the 
truth had to come out; and when the Captain, in his quality 
of guardian, demanded an explanation, St. Claire, in his cha- 
racter of lover, had to give it, and to stand the brunt of the blow 
to follow. 

Captain Stewart was intensely annoyed by the whole affair. 
He was annoyed to find that his estimate of St. Claire’s social 
positions as represented by his cash-box, was false; and that so 
far from being a prince in disguise, he was little better than a 
pauper in masquerade; annoyed that this pauper should have 
committed Ione to an engagement when he had no substantial 
home to offer, damaging her future chances by just so much of the 
fine down as is rubbed off a girl’s repute by a confessed betrothal 
brought to naught; annoyed that the truth had not been told 
from the beginning, when he might have better controlled the 
intercourse between themselves and this handsome young Lazarus 
dressed in the robes of Dives, and thus have kept bis own out of 
danger; annoyed that he, the careful father of a prize daughter, 
should ever have been so far imposed on as to imagine the possi- 
bility of an alliance between his pearl, Clarissa, and this very 
profitless pebble from the waste lands of fortune; annoyed with 
everything, from beginning to end; and therefore, being annoyed, 
he was disagreeable and unsympathetic. 
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*T should be sorry to take her into poverty,” said St. Claire, 
looking handsome and penitent after he had made his unpleasant 
confession and tabulated his humiliating finances. 

“You should have thought of that before,” said the Captain, 
speaking with vicious deliberation; and St. Claire answered 
meekly : 

“Town that I have done wrong. I should, as you say, have 
thought of all that before.” 

“ But now what do you intend to do?” asked Captain Stewart, 
in the tone of one to whom the whole thing was perfectly indif- 
ferent. “Are you going on with the engagement ?” 

“T have not fortune enough to marry on,” said St. Claire. 

“Then you will break it off?” 

“What else can Ido? I have no home fit for your daughter 
to go to,” he answered. 

“You must tell that to Ione yourself,” said Captain Stewart, 
knowing the nature of the task imposed. 

“T am so sorry to give her pain!” Armine rather sighed than 
said. 

“ According to your own account of. things it has to come,” 
returned the Captain coldly. ‘Sooner or later she has to learn 
that you do not intend to marry her.” 

“That I cannot,” said St. Claire. 

“Which comes to the same thing,” replied the other. 

“My miserable folly!” said Armine with a groan, his fingers 
drumming nervously on the table. 

“Tt is rather late in the day to bemoan that,” said the Captain 
grimly. “ What you have to do now is to redeem your word like 
a man, or break it like a man. To sit there weakly bewailing 
your folly is the act of a woman; and calling yourself a fool does 
not excuse you for having been one!” 

His contempt was sharp and wounding; but it was wholesome, 
in that it roused St. Claire, and spurred him to some show of 
self-defence. 

“No man is proof against a moment’s weakness,” he said, with 
a certain kind of angry dignity that became him. 

“ Evidently, if there are such men, you are not one of them,” 
returned the Captain contemptuously. 

“You are hard on me, Captain Stewart.” 

“Because I despise your weakness? Would you have me 
admire what will cost that poor girl more than I care to 
think of ?” 

“ T will trust to her generosity to forgive me, and to her common 
sense to see things rationally,” said St. Claire. 
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“ Bene,” replied the Captain drily, “1 hope you will find what 
you look for. But we have high authority for saying that reeds 
when they are leaned on have the trick of breaking and piercing 
the hand which trusts them.” 

“Tone must see for herself that she cannot share my poverty. 
You yourself would not permit it,” said St. Claire at bay. 

“Do not mix me up in the affair,” said the Captain sternly. 
“Tt is your own affair.” 

“ And yours,” persisted Armine. 

“No, not mine in any way,” said the Captain. “I do not forbid 
the marriage, and I do not desire it; I throw no obstacle in the 
way, and I make nothing smooth. If you choose to take the girl, 
penniless as she is, and begin the battle of life together, you may. 
Others have married on meagre allowance, and thriven well after ; 
and there is no reason why you should not do the same if you 
wished it. But I do not counsel it—as little as I forbid it. You 
and she must settle it between you.” 

“Tt is impossible!” said St. Claire. 

Captain Stewart shrugged his shoulders. 

“You are master of the situation—that is, so far as Ione allows 
you to be,” he said, with exasperating dryness. “Her hand is 
rather a tight one when she closes it.” 

“T understand you, Captain Stewart; and I accept the whole 
responsibility,” said Armine, feeling that he made no way here, 
and indeed was only losing time, strength, and patience in the 
struggle. 

And with this he rose and went out to Ione, waiting for him 
under the shade of the carruba-tree in the rose-garden, feeling 
that he carried her death in his hand, and in his own heart the 
consciousness of sin from which, come what might, he should 
never be free again. Bound or released, he had done that which 
he could not undo, and, end as the thing might, some one must 
suffer ;—all because of his weakness to pity, and the seduction of 
nature and the senses to which he had yielded for that brief but 
fatal moment. 

The day was just as beautiful as that on which he had aban- 
doned the guidance of reason to drift rudderless on the treacherous 
sea of impulse and emotion. But how changed everything was 
for him! Nature had lost her spell, and the influences created 
by sun and shadow, by the songs of the birds, the scents of the 
flowers, the voices of the day, were as different now from what 
they had been then, as sobriety is different from intoxication, 
remorse from passion, death from life. Even Ione, sitting in 
exactly the same place and pose on that curule-shaped garden- 
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chair, was not the Ione of that fatal day. She, like Nature, had 
lost her charm, and the broken spell no longer worked. The sun 
shone in that same narrow line across her head and neck, and 
touched the red-gold hair with shining yellow; but St. Claire had 
no inclination now to kneel on the seat by her side and kiss that 
living tracery. He only wondered how he had ever suffered him- 
self to be caught by so slight a thing, and for the first time in his 
life he despised himself as having done that which he would not 
have done had he had the self-control which had been his safeguard 
in Oakhurst. 

And yet, how sorry he felt for the poor girl, knowing as he did 
what was to come;—how miserably guilty when he saw the 
exquisite smile of loving happiness that broke like sunlight over 
her face as he drew near and she, without rising but bending 
forward, held out both her hands to him, palm upwards, as if it 
were the offering of herself and her very soul made to that great god 
Love! He saw all her love; all her confidence in him and her 
future happiness ; all her trust and joy and glad security ; and he 
knew that he was about to destroy her whole life as her reward 
for loving him and believing in him. 

He went up to her sadly; and despite the blinding fervour of 
her passion, the sensitiveness of her love told her that danger was 
before her. 

“ Are you well?” she asked anxiously. 

“ Yes—no—not too well—not much amiss with me,” he an- 
swered in confusion. 

“Something is wrong—what is it?” asked Ione, in a soft, 
sweet, sympathetic manner—so unlike the arid egotism of the 
past. 

“Something is indeed very wrong,” said St. Claire. 

She opened her large eyes and looked at him, not in fear, rather 
in defiance of all evil possibilities that should come between 
them—given his life and her own. 

“What is it?” she asked again. ‘“ Has papa been unkind?” 

“Not that so much as that I have been foolish,” returned 
Armine. 

She turned as white as the datura in her hand. 

“What have you done?” she asked, her head bent down; then 
she raised it and looked at him full of love and confidence. ‘“ You 
cannot have done anything wrong or foolish!” she said, with a 
sudden abandonment of suspicion for love. It was like a caress— 
as if she had put her arms about his neck and kissed him on 
the lips. 

“Yes, both wrong and foolish,” persisted poor St. Claire. “I 
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have made you love me, Ione, and I have no means on which to 
marry.” 

He said this with a headlong rush, strange for one so sweet 
and measured as he always was. It was as if he had flung 
himself off the firm land and dashed down into the depths 
where he knew neither his probable foothold nor his ultimate 
destination. 

“You have made me love you, and you have no means op 
which to marry?” repeated Ione slowly. “Are you very 
poor ?” 

She asked this as calmly, almost glacially, as if she were not 
interested, and as if it were of some one else, not herself, of whom 
she was speaking. 

“Yes, very poor. I have nothing,” he answered. 

“You have a profession and a home,” she said. 

“A profession which gives me a bare subsistence, and a home 
which is not fit for you to share,” was his reply. 

“Tf fit for you it is for me. Where youareI can be. And 
I can help you in your work,” said Ione, raising her eyes to his. 

“My poor child, that is impossible!” said St. Claire. ‘“ How 
could you help me?” 

“T could, if I tried,” repeated Ione. 

“No, no, that is not to be thought of,” he returned. “I have 
been rash, selfish, inconsiderate, Ione, and you must forget me 
and forgive me, if you can.” 

“T am to forget you?” repeated Ione, going back to the 
uninterested and glacial manner she had had before. 

“Yes,” he said, taking her hand. “I am not worthy of your 
thoughts.” 

“This means that you want to break off the engagement?” 
she asked. 

“T must. I have not money enough to marry,” he replied. 

Neither looked at the other. Ione’s eyes were on the ground, 
his were strained to the far distance seen through an opening 
made by the trees, which framed the sea as if in a picture—to 
the far distance, beyond which lived Monica. 

“ And it is only because you are poor that you want to break it 
off?” Ione asked quite quietly. 

How he wished that she would speak with passion—that she 
would look angry, revolted, proud, indignant, and not remain 
sealed and bound in this unnatural calmness! 

“ Yes, only,” he said in reply. 

She turned to him suddenly and looked at him as if reading his 
soul while giving her own. 
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“Tell me the very truth, Armine,” she said. “Nothing stands 
between us but want of money? If there were money you 
would not wish to break off the engagement? It is only because 
of poverty? There is nothing else? Is this the whole truth?” 
she repeated. 

She forced him to look at her by the very domination of her 
love. Her eyes were as pathetic as are the Cenci’s. Her parted 
lips were parched and strained; her quivering nostrils seemed to 
breathe out the agony of the Medusa; the long white hand had 
closed on his with a convulsive grasp ; her body was bent slightly 
forward; and she looked like one whose life is hanging on the 
verdict to be given. 

His heart failed him. He could not tell her the true truth. 
It would be too cruel. He could not confess to her that he did 
not love her while she looked like this—that she had simply 
wakened his pity and stirred his emotions for a moment, while his 
heart, his love, his devotion were all another’s for perpetuity. 
He could not return her truth of passion by the confession of 
mere weakness to his own impulse. It would be too shameful! 
He must lie to her, and trust that God would forgive the sin for 
the sake of the motive. 

“It is only my poverty,” he said in a low voice. 

“You love me, Armine, do you not?” she continued, the strain 
increasing. 

“Who would not, Ione?” he answered, soft, yielding, pitiful, 
as he was so sure to be. 

“Me and me only ?” she asked, forcing him still to look at her. 

Her face was still that of Medusa in her agony—superhuman 
in anguish, superhuman in beauty—pleading for mercy under the 
guise of patience in suffering. He could not bear it. It was like 
putting a knife to her throat; and he could not! 

“Yes, you and you only,” he said; but he turned away his eyes 
as he spoke. 

“Swear it!” she said in a deep voice, her hand still clasping 
his as if in a vice. 

“My word is enough,” was his reply. 

“Then I care for nothing else!” she said, sinking back in her 
chair with the long-drawn sigh of one relieved from intolerable 
pain. “If you love me, Armine, all will be well with us. I will 
work for you; I will help you. I will be your good angel!” she 
added passionately ; “and I will make your life so happy that you 
shall not know a day or hour of pain. If you love me, I fear 
nothing in heaven or earth. The desert with you better than 
paradise without you! If you deceive me—if you do not love me,” 
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she added in a concentrated kind of voice, suddenly breaking 
through her exaltation and falling back on her old jealousies and 
suspicion—her face livid, her eyes alight with flame—“if ever 
you leave off loving me, if ever you deceive me, I will kill myself, 
Armine! I have thrown all my happiness on you. If you fail me 
I shall die!” 

“T am not worthy of so much devotion,” said Armine in 
torture. ‘Iam a miserable wretch, contemptible to myself.” 

“Do not! do not! I will not hear that!” cried Ione, laying her 
hand imperatively on his mouth. “ You shall not say such things 
of yourself. You insult my love when you do. You are so good, 
so true, so noble—you are worthy of any woman’s love, even of 
a queen’s! But no one will ever love you as I do,” she added. 
“ No one could!” 

“But, Ione, my beautiful Ione, be reasonable!—we must be 
reasonable! Love will not keep us,” urged poor St. Claire. “We 
must come down to material considerations, and think of ways 
and means.’ 

“Love will keep us,” she said. “It shall! You do not know 
what a good wife I shall make,” she added firmly. “I have never 
had fair play here. When I am happy and with you I shall be 
so different! Oh, we are not to be separated for the want of a 
little money, and because you are afraid I shall suffer!” she added 
passionately. “That would be sacrificing the true for the false, 
the real for the seeming.” 

“You do not know what you are undertaking,” said Armine. 
“You do not understand poverty. After your life here, where 
you have had everything you can possibly wish for, it will be 
terrible to you to feel that you have to curtail every desire—mad- 
dening to me to see you want and I not able to supply. It 
will break my heart,” he added, with genuine tenderness, ima- 
gination and pity making together a very good simulacrum of 
love. 

“Tt would not break mine if I wanted all the world so long as 
I had you,” said Ione. “Only love me, Armine—love me as you 
love me now, and poverty will be more delightful to me than 
riches. The day when you no longer love me I shall kill myself 
—or you,” she said, with a sudden resumption of her former man- 
ner, her face livid, her eyes mere glittering lines between her 
narrowed lids, her hands clasped in each other with so much force 
that the knuckles were white and the flesh indented, her voice 
lowered to a kind of hiss—the snake, the panther, the wild beast, 
the demon that was in her roused and erect at the mere thought of 
her lover’s infidelity. 
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At this moment Vincenzo passed before the two, and his shadow 
fell on them as they sat there beneath the carruba-tree. His broad 
face was set into its usual smile like an antique mask, but his eyes 
were burning coals as he doffed his cap and looked at the lovers 
askance, and so passed on with his noiseless step—the first omen 
of their betrothal. 

“But that day will never come, will it, Armine?” Ione added 
caressingly, coming back to her loveliest and most seductive 
self. “You love me as I love you, and you will be as little 
false to me asI to you? Is it not so? You could not be false, 
Armine ?” 

“No, I could not!” said Armine, taking her in his arms and 
kissing her—overborne by her stronger personality, by her greater 
intensity of love—overborne, and not able to free himself, though 
the end of the world should come upon him. 

And she, poor passionate Ione, did not see that nothing save 
her own passion existed between them, and that all the rest was 
glamour created only by herself. She did not feel that his kiss 
was only responsive, that his love was only pity, that his acqui- 
escence in things as they stood was because of his inability to 
give pain, and not by the living will of passion. She gave what 
she had, and saw what she brought; and she desired no more than 
that which she believed she possessed. It was phantasmagoric if 
one will, but what else is all life ?—what else all love? 

The engagement then was resumed and re-announced, and that 
wolf on the horizon was accepted as part of the condition of things, 
together with the bouquet and the ring. The family was the 
soul of complaisance, and deeply imbued with the sacred principles 
of liberty and the right of each individual to regulate his or her 
own life. Ione was of age; St. Claire knew his own mind. Who then 
had a right to interfere or object? Their congratulations had 
perhaps a certain false note of contempt in them; but Ione’s hap- 
piness made her so comfortable to live with, they could not but 
rejoice in their own share of the good afloat. Moreover, they were 
glad to get rid of her. Taking her at all as one of themselves, 
and an adopted daughter second only to Clarissa, had been one of 
those mistakes which are sometimes made by arbitrary men when 
married to weak but persistent women. Captain Stewart had 
overborne his wife’s opposition, but he had never been able to 
conquer her repugnance. Her own nature made her just, but 
Ione’s had not won her love; so that the plan had not worked 
well for the happiness of the home, and the Captain had more than 
once secretly repented of his own masterful determination. Never- 
theless, he always maintained when twitted with this failure that 
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he had done what was right, and that he would do just the same 
had it to come over again. 

Now when the girl was to pass into other keeping, he was free 
to rejoice at the cessation of his own guardianship, and free to 
confess that a weight was taken off his hands which gave him the 
sense of relief. 

So these latter days passed on velvet for all save St. Claire, 
and for him they were beset with thorns and spikes and burning 
ploughshares almost unendurable. But as he never found the 
courage to say to Ione: “I do not love you, and I do love some 
one else,” he had to abide by his miserable portion, whence the 


only solace was his belief that he was securing her happiness at 
the cost of his own. 


Carter XXI. 
FOR ALL TIME, 


THERE was no question of an immediate marriage following on 
this rash engagement between Armine and Ione. On the con- 
trary, it was agreed that he should return to Oakhurst for the 
summer—and the winter too, if his peccant chest would stand the 
strain—and in the spring of next year he was to come back to 
Palermo for his bride; if by that time he had a fitting home for 
a wife. This gave him a little breathing-time, and loosened the 
yoke by just so much. It also, he thought, would enable him to 
make arrangements for leaving Oakhurst altogether. He would 
exchange his practice for one which did not include Monica 
Barrington as a possible patient; which did not necessitate his 
carrying a wife to the Dower House, as a proof of how loyally he 
had sealed his allegiance in his heart, and how faithful he had 
been to his love and his ideal. 

It was like staving off the evil day of payment to a man who 
has sold his soul to the devil, or given a bill to a creditor. If not 
redemption it was at least delay; and a straw to the drowning 
man gives a moment’s hope of salvation. 

What was the chance of salvation to Armine, to Ione was the 
possibility of destruction. She would rather have been married 
now without delay, suitable home or not; and the restrictions 
imposed by prudence galled her as those other bonds galled her 
beloved. With the superstitious fears born of love, she was afraid 
of all probable and improbable dangers. This temporary separa- 
tion was as grievous to her as an eternal farewell, and she saw in 
it the shapes of all the disasters which could possibly befall both 
her and the man she loved so blindly and so well. She might 
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have fever and die, or he might be wrecked off the island of Capri 
on his return to the mainland; she might lose her beauty by 
small-pox, or he might be taken by brigands in the “ giro,” which, 
as an intelligent tourist, he was bouud to make before leaving the 
island; he might offend a mafiose and be shot—a camorrista, and 
be stabbed; he might drink in typhus at Naples, or breathe in a 
perniciosa at Rome; the train by which he travelled might run off 
the line; the boat by which he crossed the Channel might be lost 
in a fog; it was quite in the circle of possibilities that some 
dreadful mishap should touch him, and then what would be her 
life? She longed to go with him that she might at least share 
his fate; for, strong as the love of life was in her, the love of him 
who, she believed, loved her, was stronger, and she would rather 
have died with him than have lived without him. 

If she had but known the truth!—that truth which was con- 
fusion of desire and chaos of thought, as now, pity for Ione and 
now love for Monica, and now again anger and contempt for 
himself dominated him—that truth which was to-day consciousness 
of the splendid personality of the one, to-morrow yearning me- 
mories of the spiritualised beauty of the other, with remorse for 
the infidelity into which he had been seduced and for the deception 
to which he stood committed—that truth which, beneath the 
appearance of glad submission to the sweet bondage of his own 
love, was dumb revolt against the tyranny of hers ;—had she but 
known all this, what a fatal end to the cloud-built palaces wherein 
her soul dwelt royally, to the enchanted visions which her love 
transformed to solid facts! But blinded as she was by the efful- 
gence of her own passion, she saw nothing of what was, and 
dreamed away her life in the serene assurance that her enchant- 
ments were realities. Whether those dreams of hers came through 
the gate of ivory or that of horn, was a thing she never asked 
herself. They were beautiful; they were intoxicating; they 
made her life like some stately poem, her love like some noble 
chant; and she peeped behind no blanket of the dark, simply 
for lack of suspicion that anything was to be seen were she to 
look. 

So the time passed, golden-winged and rosy-fingered to her, 
leaden-footed and griffon-clawed to him; and then the day came 
when he must leave his weeping love, sad as ever was Ariadne, 
and go on the “ giro” like the rest. 

Change of scene and recovery of personal liberty brought to 
St. Claire that feeling of relief which is the true gauge of pressure. 
He was no longer the slave of his own pity and the captive of a 
woman’s love. He was free once more, and might think and act 
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as seemed to him best. The farther he was removed from Ione’s 
direct influence, the more surely he came back to himself, and 
the more impossible seemed the marriage. Putting his own 
feelings out of court, and forgetting Monica, he said to himself— 
standing on the ground of common-sense—what had he to marry 
on? He who could scarcely keep himself, to think of adding a 
wife and probable children—it was folly to imagine such a thing; 
it would be a crime to translate that imagination into action. 
He pictured to himself his life such as it would be with Ione and 
poverty; the sordid struggles, the miserable needs, the want of 
order in the home, the want of harmony in their natures; and, on 
his side, the want of abiding love. He saw himself at Oakhurst 
married by the law to one woman, dedicated in heart and soul to 
another; with Monica’s sweet grave eyes looking at him, half in 
sorrow, half in wonder, at his speedy consolation. This vision 
haunted him night and day, and seemed to stamp itself as with a 
red-hot iron into his brain. No, he could not face it!—he could 
not! He must write to Palermo and end that which ought never 
to have been begun. It would be a pain to poor Ione now; but 
marriage would be a greater pain to her hereafter; and of the 
two it was better to inflict the lesser and more transient than to let 
her undergo the larger and more enduring. She would learn to 
reconcile herself in time—to forget him, and perhaps to despise 
and hate him. The thought was grievous enough to one so sensi- 
tive and affectionate as he; but anything was better than things 
as they were at present! 

He was full of all this while he went the prescribed round— 
startling the panting little lizards among the ruins of Girgenti; 
tracing out the lines where was fought at Syracuse that great 
battle which redeemed Sicily and ruined Athens; remembering 
Arethusa in her fountain and Galatea at Aci Reale; reconstructing 
the past and repeopling the void as he stood, bathed in the silver 
of the moonlight or glorified by the sunrise, in the ruined theatre 
at Taormina; catching the burning blood-red beauty of the pome- 
granates and the waxen sweetness of the oleander, as he steamed 
through that exquisite tract which lies between Taormina and 
Messina ;—but, wherever he went, feeling the difficulties of his 
position, and fuller of his own troubles than of the things about 
him. 

This feeling of difficulty grew, as of course it would, and his 
courage strengthened with time and distance; so that when he 
was at Messina he wrote to Captain Stewart, repeating what he 
had said before—that he was too poor to marry as things were, 
and that he saw no prospect in the future of making such an 
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income as would enable him to take a dowerless wife. His health 
was delicate; his friends were few; his outlook was dark; his 
horizon was narrow, and ever peopled with those fearful shapes of 
poverty and want and the gaunt wolf so sure to prowl about the 
door. In all these circumstances, then, he was bound as a man 
of honour to give up the engagement and restore Ione to freedom 
and her friends. 

And then, because he was pitiful and kindhearted, and more 
easily stirred by emotional impulse than became a man, he 
wrote to Ione more strongly than he really felt, thinking to 
soften the blow to her by expressing himself as broken-hearted 
in losing her. 

And indeed at the moment he was deeply moved, thinking of 
the girl’s sorrow, her beauty and her love, till his eyes grew moist, 
and a tear fell from his long lashes on to the paper and blotted 
what he had written. 

His decision was accepted by Captain Stewart in a curt letter 
of few words and no regrets. Ione did not write at all. But as 
she was naturally represented by her adopted father, her silence 
was of the kind which affirms and consents, and St. Claire was 
once more free. He felt stronger and stouter, more manly alto- 
gether, than he had felt ever since that fatal day when the sun- 
shine had bewildered him and his own weakness had overpowered 
him—when the story of Pygmalion had been renewed to his 
shame and Ione’s misery. As he went on board the boat at 
Messina, setting his face toward Naples and leaving Sicily in the 
shadow of the past, his whole being was full of that divine sense 
of freedom which seemed to make up for all the rest. He was 
free—free to think of Monica and to forget Ione—free to love and 
live as he would, without any person’s claim or right intervening 
—free to feel that he had acted as an honourable man should— 
that he had reasserted his manhood and his strength, and saved 
Ione from poverty and distress. 

And yet her unfathomable eyes every now and then seemed to 
flash like light before him, and he felt a certain pain at his heart, 
a certain oppression of soul and sense when he thought of her 
there in her loneliness and sorrow, and knew by his own experi- 
ence what she suffered. 

His mind was tossed and racked between self-condemnation and 
self-excuse. It had been all his fault, all his sin, that she was so 
unhappy now. He had been weak and wicked. Yet, what had 
he done that was so heinous ?—given her a kiss. Was that sucha 
crime that he should be required to expiate it with the happiness 
of his life, with perjury and deceit? It was morbid to condemn 
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himself so severely—worse than morbid to give it such enduring 
effects. She and her people had taken him too seriously. The 
mischief had lain here, and not in his innocent kiss, which ought 
to have committed him to as little as it meant. He reasoned 
himself into a tolerably calm frame of mind for one hour; but the 
next his troublesome conscience made itself heard in spite of his 
efforts to silence it, and he suffered the tortures inevitable to folly 
when a man’s head is good, and his will has no back-bone worth 
speaking of. 

He was thinking all this one morning while sitting in the villa 
at Naples, drinking in the sunlight, but scarcely delighting in its 
charm. He had halted for a day or two on the way; for though 
he was so much stronger and better altogether for his sojourn 
at Palermo, he was not able to bear great fatigue. And he 
had to husband his strength for his long journey home. 

While sitting there with his air of disguised prince, he saw a 
tall slight figure coming slowly through the trees. Her cream- 
coloured dress, with its old-gold trimmings, hanging in straight 
folds to her feet and clinging to her figure—her hat, with its 
cream-coloured feathers tipped with old-gold—her gait and 
height, all suggested Ione. But surely it was only a fond sug- 
gestion of his fancy. It was impossible to be Ione; impossible! 
It might as easily be Monica herself—and yet how like !—literally 
and in very truth, how awfully like Ione! 

The figure came slowly forward looking to the right and the 
left as if searching for some one. As it neared him St. Claire saw 
the face—the yellow-hazel eyes which burned like living fire from 
under the level brows—the red-gold hair that caught the sunlight 
in its crossing threads till it glistened like a metallic aureole 
about her head—the lips apart as of one in mortal agony—the 
nostrils dilated and quivering with pain—the face that of the 
Medusa, beautiful, young, a goddess under torture, a woman in her 
moment of despair—yes, it was she; it was Ione! He was here 
and she was there, and only a few feet of earth divided them. 
The sea had been bridged over; time and distance were no more 
than thoughts; she had come to seek him in his flight—and she 
had found him. 

As she saw him she gave a little cry and came up to him, hold- 
ing out her hands palm upwards, with the same gesture of self- 
giving as she had made under the carruba-tree. 

“TI have come to you because I cannot live without you,” she 
said in answer to his half-terrified exclamation. “It was worse 
than death to be there without you, Armine; and I would rather 
die than live if I am to live away from you.” 
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“My poor girl! poor Ione! you have ruined both yourself and 
me!” said Armine with the very quietness of despair. 

Of what use to struggle when the end has come ? 

“ Do not scold me, Armine,” she said with strange humbleness. 
“Tf you love me as you say, you know by your own heart that I 
could do nothing else. How could I live without you? or you 
without me? You knew that I would come. You knew that I 
would either drown myself in the sea or come to you. There was 
no help for it. And I knew that you wanted me!” she added, 
turning to him with all a woman’s grace of self-bestowal when 
she confesses her own passion as a response to her lover’s. 

What can a man do with the unwelcome devotion of a woman? 
Reject it ?—fling it back in her face like the dust of dead men’s 
bones and the refuse of used things? But if he himself has been 
the cause? if he has made her believe that he loved her and 
wanted her love in return? Andif she be young and beautiful, 
and of a kind whom even a prince, disguised or not, might be 
proud to win and wear ?—how as a man of honour can he ?—how 
as a man of flesh and blood is it possible? Even one who is all 
soul, and out of whom the beast has been eliminated, even he 
must pause before such a manifestation, staggered, and in some 
sense intoxicated. 

It was to no good that Armine had tried to convince himself 
that he had not been to blame, and that really an innocent little 
kiss on the back of a girl’s neck ought not to have entailed all 
these grave consequences. It was of no use! He had been 
foolish, putting it at the best and mildest ; and having been foolish 
he must pay for his folly. He had made the girl believe that he 
loved her, and she had taken him at his own showing. He had 
told her that his heart was broken, his life desolate, his future 
dark without her, and she had come to give him joy by the wealth 
of her love, sunshine by the warmth of her passion. Was this 
a time to think of maidenly modesty ? of virginal reserve ?—a time 
to wonder if she had not transgressed the strict bounds of both? 
Maidenly modesty and virginal reserve are jewels in the crown of 
womanhood ; granted, But if love thinks that love craves? If 
the only barrier between happiness and the beloved is conven- 
tional prudence? Are there not times and seasons when, to the 
loving, society is only the ghost of a dead pedant, and nature and 
love are the living lords ? 

A woman is of flesh and blood all the same as a man, and Ione’s 
flesh and blood were more vitalised than were most. It was all 
because of her belief that Armine loved her and had given her 
up for her good against his own desire. Had she suspected the 
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arid truth she would indeed have flung herself into the sea rather 
than have crossed it. For it is one thing for a woman to offer of 
her own free will the love which she believes is desired though 
not sought, and another to ask for a response to her own passion 
which has sprung up spontaneously, neither sought nor desired. 
The one comes into the list of heroic deeds, the other into that of 
follies which are also crimes against oneself. And Ione’s was of 
the former. 

Armine’s emotion overcame him. It was not all the emotion of 
joy, butit was notall that of repugnance. He was a man though 
a weak one, and he could not but feel the full force of the tre- 
mendous thing she had done for him. It would be his ruin and 
hers; nevertheless it was heroic, royal, sublime. And she was 

so beautiful, and her passionate devotion was so sincere ! 

' “Do you really give me up for poverty only?” she asked after 
a pause, her soul stirring like a drugged sleeper half awakening. 
“ You do love me as I love you, do you not?” 

Pitiful and kindly, weak and warmed by her love to something 
of its own fire, he could not undeceive her. She had come to him 
for love and joy, believing in him, trusting in him, loving him; 
and he could not give her sorrow and truth instead of that which 
she came to find—and to give. 

“Yes,” he said steadily ; “ Ido love you, Ione. It is only because 
of poverty that I gave you up.” 

“Then I care for nothing now in the world!” said Ione, with 
the air and manner of one who has gained the victory. “If you 
love me—basta! I will work for you; I will be your good genius, 
Armine ; and you shall find all things better because of me. Only 
love me as I love you and all will go well. Love me, and for 
ever after you shall have reason to bless the day when I took my 
life in my own hands and came to lay it in yours.” 

She poured out her love as a flood wherein he was overwhelmed 
--she wrapped him in it as a garment of fire that clung closer 
than his own flesh; he could not resist her—no man could!—and 
he was swept away by the torrent and burnt by the fire. There 
was no other course open to him, and he had only to accept his 
position and legalise hers. He must make her his wife, ruin or 
not, and save her from the consequences of the folly she had com- 
mitted for love of him. It was easy to say that he was weak and 
that he ought not have yielded, but there are times in one’s life 
when self-sacrifice is the bravest action and perjury to the past 
the first virtue; and this was one of them, 

Wherefore he wrote to Captain Stewart and told him all that 
had been and all that was to be ; and how, as soon as things could 
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be legally arranged, he would marry Ione at the Consulate. He 
ended by expressing a hope that he, the Captain, Ione’s adopted 
father, and Mrs. Stewart, her adopted mother, would come over 
to Naples to give their sanction to the ceremony. 

“But they will not,” said Ione, when he read the letter to 
her. “I know them, Armine; you do not. They will not,” she 
repeated, when he combated her dictum by the baseless “hope” 
of that superficial optimism which simply refuses to see the bad 
side of things because they are disagreeable to look at. 

She proved herself right. To Armine’s letter came, as a reply, 
certain legal documents by which Captain Stewart gave his con- 
sent to the marriage; three boxes, full of everything that could 
be said to belong to Ione—all her clothes, her trinkets, her girlish 
treasure, her books, her music, her very wrecks and relics of 
childish toys—all her property, down to the veriest bits of rub- 
bish ;—but for reply to the request of her adopted parents’ 
presence to sanction the marriage, simply two lines: “ We desire 
to hear no more of you or of her. She is dead to us for ever.” 

Thus the two began life together alone and absolutely isolated 
from all family connexions whatsoever—she loving him with 
the whole force of her passion, the whole creative power of her 
imagination—he loving Monica, but resolved to bury her sweet 
image deep in the unfathomable recesses of his heart, and to do 
his duty to the girl who, for love of him, had not done it to 
herself. 














